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ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE; 
oR, 
WHAT BROUGHT EVERYBODY TO LONDON IN 1851. 


Cuarter I. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT, AND HOW M. DE BEAUVILLIERS FOUND 
HIMSELF THERE. 


On the morning of the 3rd of February last, about the hour when the 
express-train from Folkestone discharges its living load at the South- 
Eastern Railway station, London was dressed in her shabbiest winter 

nt. Expecting no company so early in the season, and having, as 
usual, a good deal of business to get through during the day, she had at- 
tired herself in a dingy, yellow be, strong and ie and just fit 
for the dirty work of November, but not at all adapted to the month 
which has for its patron the bridegroom, Saint Valentine ; nor, by any 
means, calculated to convey an agreeable impression to the ak of a 

er. Notwithstanding her habitual thrift, the old City would, with- 
out doubt, have put on something a little smarter, had she anticipated 
that on that day the first of the many foreigners whom she has invited 
to pass the summer with her would have made their appearance. It was 
@ miscellaneous lot, and, a few years ago, the sudden arrival of such a 
bearded throng would have excited some apprehension for the safety of 
the metropolis; but, thanks to the enaid intercourse of the last three 
years, the only question now asked is—‘ Have the foreigners brought 
plenty of money, and will they stay long enough to spend it?” e 
answer to this inquiry will, we apprehend, be—in French phrase—“ A 
thousand times, yes!” 

We shall have a good deal to say to several of the travellers who ar- 
rived on this occasion, but for the present we must confine ourselves to 
one gentleman and his suite,—the latter not very numerous, but suffi- 
siendly important, as it consisted of his valet-de-chambre and an equally 
well-trained poodle. To accommodate these, without the inconvenience 
of separation in one imstance and its pangs in the other, the gentleman 
had secured a coupé from Folkestone; and, being a Frenchman, instead 
of boring himself with a newspaper, beguiled the tedium of the journey 
for railway travelling is inexpressibly tedious, in spite of its celerity 
—by performing on a cor-de-chasse, after the most approved method of 
his countrymen. This “‘ method ”—as all must admit who have heard 
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them at it—consists invariably of a few bars of “ Au clair de la lune,” 
or “ Ah vous dirai-je,” sputtered out violently for about ten minutes, and 
then all is quiet till the t comes on again. 

Monsieur Frangois de Beauvilliers, the gentleman in question, was a 
distinguished sportsman—also after the manner of his countrymen—and 
could wind the “halak” as scientifically as he unharboured a stag; but, 
except for his own satisfaction, and the pleasure of contending with the 
steam-whistle, it was not of much consequence what he played, as the 
noise of the train permitted only of very few fragments of his melody from 
being heard, except by his valet Victor, and his poodle “ Putty,” a choice 
English name which he had given to the animal. These two were accus- 
tomed to the music, or probably enjoyed it, for there is no saying what 
variety or amount of noise a native of France—man or dog—may not 
bring himself to endure. Putty, indeed, really seemed as if he liked the 
cor-de-chasse, for, on most occasions, he was in the habit of accompanying 
his master in a fine sostenuto howl, which probably endeared him only the 
more, as affording evidence of his sympathetic feelings. 

But it was not from mere gaieté de coeur that M. Francois de Beau- 
villiers his precious breath, for, like Prince Hal, he could have 
been “ sad, and sad indeed too;" on the contrary, it arose from a desire 
to dissipate his melancholy—that is to say, as much melancholy as gene- 
rally belongs to a Frenchman’s disposition. 

ML. Frangois de Beauvilliers, a descendant of the ducal house of Saint 
Aignan, one of the most illustrious in Touraine, was, by a rare chance, as 
"2 ge if he had belonged to the classe roturiére, always supposing that 
such a class is allowed to be in existence in republicanised France. He 
was too young and too indifferent to politics to have imbibed any personal 
prejudices against the head of the existing government, and very few, for 

rsonal reasons, were more welcome than himself at the Elysée. It was 
at one of the balls given in December—which the members of the 
Assembly who went to them appear so unwilling to pay for—that M. de 
Beauvilliers had a vision of one of the fairest English girls his eyes had 
ever beheld. He did not dance with her, he did not even speak to her, 
but, from the hour when he saw her first up to the period of his introduc- 
tion to the reader, she had never been absent from his thoughts; a figure 
of speech which must be understood to exclude the mornings devoted to 
the manége, the days to the Boulevards and the Bois, the evenings to 
the “ Italiens” and “ Variétés,” and the nights to sleep. This would seem 
to cone most of his time, but there were intervals—the carte at the 
Trois Fréres notwithstanding—when the fair unknown was ever present 
to his sight; and then we have said nothing of what happened during his 
slumbers. Who shall pretend to say that he did not dream of her all the 
night long? Something of the kind must certainly have chanced, for, 
after looking for her in vain at all the receptions in Paris, he suddenly re- 
solved to leave that capital just as the carnival balls and other gaieties of 
the season were at their height, and continue his search in London, con- 
vinced that one or other of the two places must hold his inamorata. 

This circumstance, we trust, will account for his presence in the railway 
coupe, and for his occupation while there. 

e approach to the queen of cities was not of a nature to dissipate 
any feeling of melancholy on the of Beauvilliers, unless, indeed, he 
had been born and bred a Bermondsey tanner; but as this was not the 
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case, he shrugged up his shoulders at the combined odours of and 
curried hides, saieat his valet to pull up the windows, and souls his 
sorrows into the bosom of his poodle, whom he apostrophised as his 
mistress, calling her—or it—an “ ange de candeur et d'innocence,” which 
—as far as Putty was concerned—could only have been applied on the 
strength of a very recent washing, poodles not being famed for candour 
or innocence, save when they are held up, shivering, for sale. 

But although M. Frangois de Beauvilizers played on the French horn, 
and made a confidant of his poodle, these occupations by no means 

_ indicated the measure of his intellectual resources. He was very well 
read, had good taste, a fair knowledge of art, and possessed a variety of 
accomplishments, even to the extent of speaking English; and ve 
respectable English it was, being remarkable only for rather too ang 

recision, as if he were translating, not thinking, and for occasional errors 
im accent and emphasis. Du reste he was a beau garcon, and, better 
still, a brave yargon, somewhat too prone, perhaps, to sudden impulses, 
but never willingly giving offence, nor committing an act unworthy of 
his station. 

Monsieur Victor, his valet-de-chambre, a little, wiry, dark-haired man, 
with a bright eye and a snufl-coloured complexion, was not one of those 
rag who make themselves martyrs to too much moral restraint, but he 

ept his useful qualities in the foreground, and reserved his peccadilloes 
for other eyes than those of his master. Asa servant, he was invaluable ; 
and not being required to act in any other capacity, he gave unlimited 
satisfaction. 

It is not necessary that we should describe the moral qualities of the 
poodle ; no one who has ever been the possessor of that description of 
dog requires to be told what they are. 

Behold the train, then, fairly at rest in the station, and fancy the rush 
of the travellers clamouring for baggage and eager for conveyances. 
If we had time to pause at such a moment, it would be worth while just 
to stop and look at that fiery little Frenchman and the imperturbable 
railway porter on whom he has fastened; to listen to the bewildering 
jargon of the foreigner, making mad efforts to express himself in English, 
and then giving up the attempt in a volley of native execrations; to note 
the stolid look of the sturdy official, who, in a - loud voice, asks the 
Frenchman for his baggage ticket in a language he can’t understand. 
But the throng and bustle are too great to admit of selection from the 
hurrying groups, now crossing, now running against each other, now 
frantic at supposed losses, now radiant at an unexpected recovery. It is 
better to suppose the miracle of satisfying everybody accomplished,—the 
omnibuses to the “‘ Haymarket,” and “ Leicester-squarr,” filled with their 
chattering freight, and the long file of cabs, laden like emmets, emerging 
from the station, and taking a westward direction. Victor, with intul- 
tive sagacity, and in despite of his Provengal accent, has secured everything, 
and kept an eye on everybody, affording a nod or a word to such of hig 
countrymen whom he recognises as his fellow-travellers by rail or steamer, 
learning their destination and imparting his own. Monsieur de Beau- 
villiers, enveloped in his cloak and capuchon, takes his seat in the 
smartest cab that Victor can find ; the poodle is handed in with all the 
solemnity due to his importance; the heavy trunks and indescribable 
carpet-bags, with drawers in them, are piled on the roof of the vehicle, 
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Victor mounts beside the driver, who keeps down his propensity to grin 
as weli as he is able, the word is given, “to Mivart!” and away they go 
at a pace, which Victor can only compare to that of the train he has just 
uitted 


: It must be confessed that the route the driver takes is not greatly cal- 
eulated to im a foreigner with the splendour of London, even if the 
fog allowed him to see where he was going, neither does the rapidity 
with which corners are turned and short cuts made augur a very safe con- 
clusion to the journey; but the mysterious labyrinths of Bankside are 
threaded without collision, nobody is knocked down or run over, Waterloo- 
bridge is crossed before the esoviliens are aware of its insulting name, the 
Strand is left behind, Regent-street is cleared at a hand gallop, Hanover- 
square is traversed with undiminished speed, and a sudden sharp pull-up 
in Brook-street announces that Mivart’s hotel is reached. Out come the 
waiters, who bow with an air of profound respect to the handsome distin- 
guished young man who issues from the cab, the proprietor himself 
to welcome the first arrival of the season, ‘and in a few moments 
M. Francois de Beauvilliers is installed in one of those admirable suites of 
ments which combine every luxury of the Continent with all the 
comfort of England. 

But in a London hotel, notwithstanding all its appliances, it is still 
possible to feel a slight degree of ennui, if you have nobody but a poodle 
to talk to, and nothing better to look at from the windows than the dull 
regularity of the London houses, “brown cages,” as M. de Custine calls 
them ; so, as soon as De Beauvilliers had made his toilet, he desired to 
be driven to the French embassy, the chargé d’affaires being one of his 
most particular friends. 

“Comment! Frangois, c’est toi!” exclaimed the diplomatist, astonished 
at De Beauvilliers’s unexpected arrival; ‘has anything happened in 
Paris? Is the ministry out again? Is another ambassador appointed ? 
Are th the man, par exemple ?” 

“ Ah, mon cher!” returned De Beauvilliers, ‘I know nothing about 
affairs. I have come to London on a mission that is strictly private to 
every one but yourself. I am in love,” he continued, dashing. himself 
into a fauteuil ; “in love, and with an angel!” 

“ Cela va sans dire,” replied the chargé d'affaires ; “‘ that is to say, if 
you @re in love. But, tell me, who at last has touched your heart ?”’ 

“That is exactly the very thing I am unable to rant frm to you. It 
is some one who is wholly unknown to me; but such grace, such beauty! 
— — is nothing on earth to compare with that lovely English 
gir 

De Beauvilliers then proceeded to acquaint his friend, as coherently 
as he could, with the cause of his sudden Journey ; but, except sympathy, 
there was nothing to be gained by the revelation; for, had the chargé 
@affaires been ten times the diplomatist he was, his penetration would 
have been at a loss to discover the identity of the beautiful unknown, 
from the vague account which he received of “an angelic being with blue 
eyes and fair hair.” There are too many young ladies in England who 
answer to this description to make it an easy matter to fix upon the 

ight one. There was little doubt, however, that, seen where De Beau- 
illiers had first met her, she moved im good society, and the chargé 
@affaires promised to do all in his power to aid in discovering her, 
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recommending patience in the interval. With his mind unburdened of 
is secret, and having performed, as he: said, “le devoir qu'il sétait 
0 laa TCE} ORC pM aoe 
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were not likely to be complimentary to the object of them ; “it is true that 


in the proper season. Conceive a nation, mon cher Francois, who never 
attempt to amuse themselves except for four months in the year! The 
rest of their time they travel on everybody's railway, or up everybody's 
river, until the days get too short for them to see mm they are going 
to, and then they come home and hang themselves on their own lamp- 
or drown themselves in their own Serpentine; it is the only way 
they have of keeping up their spirits, and keeping down their population ! 
But, apropos of the Se ine, the English mean to improve this year ; 
already their Grand Exhibition is in progress. The building is a fine 
one, invented by Monsieur Paxton, after the manner of all the English 
inventions, from a French model—Le Jardin d’Hiver, aux 
Elysées. Cette Exposition est une heureuse idée du Prince Albert pour 
changer le caractére national. From all quarters of the world people 
are flocking in.” 

“T have had proof of it already, mon cher,” said De Beauvilliers, “le 
convoi de Folkestone ce matin était toute-toute pleine de monde; 
Frangais, Belges, Allemands,—je ne sais qui! Enfin, une vraie cohue! 
Negocians! marechands! manufacturiers! Cherches-fortunes de tous 
genres! On the railway from Paris, in the terrible steam-boat comi 
across, every one was speaking of the Hydes-Park Exposition. It will, 
no doubt, be very gay! When is it to open?” 

* Ah, that is the question for nous autres. It is now the beginning of 
February, and the exhibition will not be ready till the Ist of May! Cet 
excellent Mitchell n’a plus de théatre Frangais 4 Londres cette année, et 
M. Lumley gagne trop d’argent @ Paris, pour qu'il songe a revenir ici 
avant le mois prochain. Que faire, en attendant! I remember, 
there is something for one day at least. To-morrow is the opening of 
the English Parliament, the Queen herself—have you ever seen her? 
Elle est trés gentille, n’est ce pas!—the Queen will be there, and every- 
body worth knowing. You shall have one of the billets d'entrée of the 
corps diplomatique for the House of Lords. It is a pretty show, and as 
there is no longer any royalty in France, we must remind ourselves of it 
here as well as we can.” 

“Do with me as you please,” exclaimed De Beauvilliers, with an air of 
resignation, the image of the unknown floating for a moment before his 
memory; and it was accordingly settled that the following day he should 
“assist” at the opening. 

__ Everybody knows in England that, however we may reproach our 
elimate with inconstaney, we have no cause for complaint when Queen 
Vietoria goes abroad on an occasion of ceremony. The 4th of February 
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was, certainly, a very different day from that which preceded it, but the 
difference was ail in favour of the holiday-seeker. Instead of a gloomy 
fog resolving itself into a cold, miserable rain, the morning grew brighter 
as it advanced, the heavens were cloudless, “the air breathed balmy 
summer,” and the sun shone out oo all the splendour = J pon The 
out-door pageant was = t, but it seemed only as the adjunct to 
the sovereign’s reception by her people, whose ssyalay and affection con- 
stituted the really imposing features of the scene, and 2 well ‘excite 
the admiration of the thousands of proscribed from other lands who min- 
gled with the multitude. Within the House of Lords, though differing 
in form, the expression of sentiment was the same, heightened, it might 
be, by the grave senatorial character of the assemblage, and the impor- 
tance attached to the occasion. De Beauvilliers was charmed with all 
he sqw ; the gorgeous decorations of the building, the rich tones of the 
painted windows, the splendour of the costumes, and the beauty that 
gave life and lustre to the whole, enchanted him beyond measure. It 
seemed like a brilliant kaleidoscope, where every variety of form and 
colour was traced, and from which the beholder vainly tried to separate 
one distinct image. But what can conceal itself from the keenness of a 
lover’s vision? As De Beauvilliers eagerly scanned the bright parterre, 
where the loveliest in England were met, with the thought uppermost, 
we will admit, that she whom he sought might be amongst them, his 
eye fell upon a face which once seen was never to be forgotten. The 
“ange de candeur et d’innocence” (not the poodle, but the lady) was 
before him, in all her ethereal beauty ! 

He gazed upon her for a moment in breathless delight, and then 
hastily turned to ask his next neighbour if he could tell him who she 
was. The person he addressed belonged to one of the German embassies, 
and could give him no information. 

“Che ne bourrais bas fous tire, monsieu,” he replied, in slow and 
highly Germanised accents, to the animated inquiry of De Beauvilliers ; 
“‘chai Ja fue passe et che ne fois bas trés tistinctement; che crois que 
c’est le Duc de Wellington!” 

* Le diable emporte———” began the excited young Frenchman, but 
who was to be carried off he did not further declare, for at that instant 
the Queen entered the house, and a general “hush” was heard, every- 
body crowding forward to get a glimpse of her Majesty. The only head 
that was not turned in the direction of royalty was that of De Beau- 
villiers; his eyes remained fixed upon the unknown, who, all unconscious 
of the sensation her presence had excited, was simply enjoying the bril- 
liant spectacle. 

The royal speech was delivered; but even the silver tones of Queen 
Victoria were unheeded by De Beauvilliers, whose every faculty was 
engrossed by the fair object in the opposite gallery; and whether great 
Britain was at peace or war with her neighbours, at the height of 


prosperity or in the lowest depths of distress, in a turmoil about forei 

ion or serene in agricultural content, were facts to which he 
remained entirely indifferent, his only thought being how he could 
approach the oa of candour and innocence. 


stir which took place as soon as her Majesty had ceased speaking 
recalled him to his senses, and he then eagerly made his way towards his 


friend the chargé d'affaires, who during the ceremony had been more 
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minently placed than himself. It was not a time for learning what 

wanted so much to know, for that functionary was hurrying away to 
dictate the telegraphic despatch which should inform his cabinet of the 
result of the day’s sre . He stopped, however, till De Beau- 
villiers had pointed out the beautiful English girl; but though he saw 
her plainly enough, he was not able to give him more satisfaction than 
the lee Demen diplomatist ; he could not remember to have ever seen 
her before; and amidst the sea of feathers and flowers he had a 
difficulty in ising his ordinary acquaintance. Still, what was 
in his power he did; and this was to an officer of the house, to 
whom he was well known, and ask him to take his friend round to 
the entrance to the ladies’ gallery. In a few minutes De Beauvilliers 
had taken up a position from whence he could command eve 
sortie. He watched anxiously, and, after what appeared an age of 
expectation, was gratified at last by the appearance of the “ange de 
candeur,” on whose arm a tall, dignified, elderly lady was leaning. They 
passed close by where he stood, the skirt of the angel’s garment of snow- 
white gauze actually touched him, and, for an instant, her glance met his 
own. . In his eyes there was an expression of such earnest admiration 
that her own were as suddenly cast down as they had been accidentally 
raised, and she quickened her pace to leave the gallery. Not to observe 
the bienséances of society was out of the question with De Beauvilliers, 
but there was no law of politeness to prevent him from quitting a place 
that was no longer interesting to him, and he followed the unknown. A 
crowd is never accommodating, for this reason, that everybody wants the 
same thing at the same time; and it was not till he came within sight 
of the porch in Abingdon-street, that he obtained another glimpse of her. 
Regardless, then, of the cross looks of a stout lady in lappets and feathers, 
who had hitherto impeded his progress, De Beauvilliers pressed forward, 
and once more stood beside the angel. Her carriage was at the entrance, 
and she was in the act of stepping into it when something caused her to 
turn her head, and again her eyes met those of De Beauvilliers. What 
was at first surprise, became now confusion; her colour rose, and in her 
agitation a richly embroidered handkerchief which she carried fell from her 
hand. She was not aware of her loss, but it had been observed by De 
Beauvilliers, who eagerly stooped to pick it up and return it to the owner. 
He caught the handkerchief from the ground and turned to present it, 
but in that instant, brief as it was, the carriage-door was closed, and the 
horses dashed forward, leaving De Beauvilliers planté-ld, with the 
mouchoir brodé in his grasp. As rapidly as he could get clear of the 
press he darted into the street ; but already the carriage was ata distance, 
and before he could remember the English words to make it stop, the 
angel was whisked out of sight. 

He did then what even an English lover would have done under the 
circumstances; he bestowed upon the handkerchief a passionate kiss, 
thrust it into his bosom, and rushed with all his might in the direction 
which the carriage had taken. 

Whether he overtook it or not is a secret which we reserve for the 


present. 
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Cuarpter II. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE COQUELICOT FAMILY, AND ONE OR TWO 
PERSONS BESIDE. 


«“ Wuo has e’er been at Paris must needs know the Gréve,”” was Matt. 
Prior’s poetical testimony to the popularity of that celebrated spot in the 
early part of the last century. The Gréve has, fortunately, been for some 
time out of fashion, and the people of Paris prefer the Porte St. Martin 
as a place of public entertainment; we do not, of course, mean the tri- 
umphal arch which commemorates the victories of Louis XIV., but the 
theatre close by, where Frederic Lemaitre has achieved as many triumphs, 
and, to the full, as melodramatic, as those of the Grand Monarque. 

The Porte St. Martin being granted, it follows that the long, narrow 
street with the wide mouth, directly opposite, which gives its name to 
the arch, must be tolerably well known also. We would willingly ima- 
gine even more than this, to save ourselves the trouble of description, but 
it is not everybody, in all likelihood, who is equally familiar with a street 
called the Rue aux Ours, which turns off on the right hand about half- 
way down the Rue St. Martin., And yet, in days of yore, this street 
baba great reputation ; not for the bears which, from its present name, 
may be supposed to have dwelt there, but for the roast geese which were 
etched in it, “ours” being a corruption of “oues,” the old word for 
geese. The future fame of the Rue aux Ours, if it be destined to have 

in connexion with this story, will depend less upon the animals which, 
right or wrong, have thus bequeathed their names to it, than upon certain 
individuals who lived at the two corner houses, and whom we wish to 
introduce to the reader. 

Each of these houses was tenanted by a Monsieur Coquelicot. They 
were brothers, but, ex im name, they bore each other no resemblance. 
Their calling, too, was distinct. M. Coquelicot, ainé, was an épicier—M. 
Adolphe Coquelicot, a fabricant de nowveautés. Over the doorway of 
the former was the image, carved in wood and richly painted, of the 
“ Grand St. Martin,” the benevolent patron of beggars and travellers, and 
the saint after whom the elder M. Coquelicot was named, his birthday 
having occurred on the 11th of November, which, asall the world knows, 
is the fete of the above-mentioned good-natured bishop. The portal of 
M. Adolphe os Srp differently decorated. It was surmounted by 
a richly-gilt basket, overflowing with its contents, which might have been 
mistaken for a cradle, if the words, “ A la corbeille de mariage,” had not 
undeceived the tor. He was further set right—if he had gone 
wrong—by this additional inscription: “‘ Adolphe Coquelieot. F. de lin- 
geries, nouveautés, et trousseaux de dames, &c.” Thus nothing could 
well be more dissimilar than the occupations of the brothers. M. Martin 
Coquelicot ministered chiefly to the wants of the inner man ; M. Adolphe, 
to those of the female exterior; one dealt in pistaches, the other in pos- 
tiches; the pursuit of the elder was common and vulgar; that of the 
younger, refined and elegant. And there was as much difference in their 
characters as in their callings, but this distinction requires to be shown 
a little more in detail. 


M. Martin Coquelicot, the grocer, really merited the epithet which, 
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with more truth than politeness, has been bestowed on his class by the 
Parisians, who, when invented the phrase “ béte comme un épicier,” 
must have had some one in their eye very like our friend. He was a 
bachelor; but neither his bétise nor his fifty years were the real obstacles 
to a change in his condition, for he was reputed to be “un homme 
cossu ;” and when a man is rich, it is not the largest measure of stupidity, 
nor twice fifty years that can deter the fair sex from attempting a cap- 
ture: rather the reverse. The difficulty lay with himself. Without 
being a croqueur de demoiselles, Martin Coquelicot was by no means 
indifferent to female beauty; and yet, owing to his natural timidity, he 
had never been able to muster courage enough to put the important 
question, or, as we in England say—perhaps without all —to bring 
himself up to the scratch. The thing might have been done for him par 
“oops if his nearest relatives had not had au interest in keeping 

im unmarried ; and, therefore, Martin Coquelicot remained a bachelor, 
with the reputation, amongst the gossips of the guartier, of being a grand 
benét into the bargain. ‘here was nothing very captivating in his per- 
sonal appearance, and yet nothing repulsive, unless objection were made 
to his very red face and enormous figure, he being one of those French- 
men who have done their best to disabuse the public mind on this side of 
the water with regard to the supposed meagreness of his countrymen. It 
does not often happen that corpulence and moroseness combine in the 
same person (though we have ss a few fat tigers), and in Martin 
Coquelicot those qualities were certainly disjoined. He was extremel 
good-natured, and those who called him “ dé¢e,” reckoned quite as eid 
on his temper as his intellect in doing so. But though he was not 
looked upon as an oracle by his neighbours, Martin Coquelicot had 
a tolerable opinion of his own importance ; and in this respect he differed 
from no Frenchman whom we have ever met with. The great Napoleon 
knew this when he encouraged his soldiers to believe that a marshal’s 
baton was concealed in each man’s knapsack ; and the second Napoleon 
—whom we don’t call “ great” yet, but may, perhaps, by-and-by, if he 
succeeds—gives every French citizen reason to hope that a minister's 
portfolio will, sooner or later, be at his command—an expectation which 
recent events have rendered by no means improbable. Martin Coquelicot 
thought it was on account of his genius, and not because he was a grocer, 
and lived in a corner house, that the petite poste had been established in 
his shop; and if he had an eye to any particular department of the go- 
vernment, we must conclude that he aimed at that of Postmaster-General, 
as being most consonant with the functions of a letter-receiver. It was 
as well, however, that he had an active assistant, or the correspondence of 
Paris might occasionally have travelled a little wide of the mark. _ As it 
happened, all went well, and the worthy grocer gave himself the credit of 
the result. Such other traits of his character as are noticeable will pro- 
bably develop themselves as we proceed. 

M. Adolphe Coquelicot, the marchand de nouveautés, was five years 
younger than his brother Martin, and, with regard to his domestic 
arrangements, had gone on a tack so completely opposite, that he was 
not only a widower, but the father of a very pretty girl about twenty, 
named Clotilde. Like the rest of his nation, he had no misgivings ag to 
his own abilities, and was a very fair specimen of the busy, active Parisian 
tradesman, sharp-witted in all matters of business, and somewhat rwsé in 
his general dealings. He was always on the qui-vive for making money, 
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kept a sharp look-out after his own affairs—in which he included his 
brother’s—and had fully made up his mind that his daughter should 
marry no one who was not as well to do as himself. 

Mademoiselle Clotilde was at the head of her father’s establishment, 
and governed his ménage. She was a lively, agreeable girl, with a skin 
like velvet, hair and eyes as black as jet, a young moustache giving 
piquancy to a well-formed mouth and contrasting with teeth of dazzling 
whiteness, a high colour like the tint of a carnation, une taille bien prise, 
very pretty hands and feet, and rather under the ordinary height; in 
short, she was a round, plump, pleasant little thing, and belonged to that 
order of damsels who are commonly said to be “faites & croquer.” It was 
for such a complexion as hers only that those gorgeous dyes were in- 
vented which make even gold and cochineal look pale beside them ; and 
when Mademoiselle Clotilde turned out attired for the eleven o'clock mass 
—or for conquest—one could perfectly understand the hardihood of the 
Lyons manufacturers in producing such glowing silks and satins. It is 
needless to say that so striking a young lady had plenty of admirers, but 
none could boast, as yet, of being distinguished from the herd. 

As the brothers Coquelicot were on the best terms, the family réunions 
were frequent. They generally took place at the house of vA Adolphe, 
where, the respective labours of the day being ended, Mademoiselle Clo- 
tilde donnait du thé. At these soirées, M. Adolphe shone very brilliantly, 
in the opinion of his elder brother, having the faculty of remembering 
what he had read in the day’s paper, which M. Martin—we think fortu- 
nately—did not. 

In a quarter so commercial as the sixth arrondissement of Paris, the 
news of the intended “ Exposition de Londres” became, at a very early 

riod, an interesting subject for discussion, and a lively theme for specu- 

ion. It was very soon determined by M. Adolphe that he would con- 
JSectionner certains objets in his establishment which should show the 
admiring world what the ‘‘Corbeille de Mariage” in the Rue St. Martin 
was capable of producing ; and having constructed his plans with all the 
gre ity and reflection which the case required, the delicate fingers of 

demoiselle Clotilde and her assistants were speedily employed to carry 
them into execution. Some very remarkable specimens of female inge- 
nuity were the result, and amongst them a mouchoir brodé, of so fine a 
texture, and such exquisite workmanship, that, to use the words of M. 
sy ye “Le Grand Seigneur des Tures n’aurait que le voir pour se de- 
cider & en faire l’emplette, afin de pouvoir le jeter aux pieds de sa plus belle 
Odalisque:” M. Adolphe Coquelicot entertaining the traditional belief 
that it was after that fashion the Sultan made love. But neither the 
Grand Turk, nor M. Salandrouze de Lamornaix, the French Commissioner 
in London for the Exhibition, were destined to be the first possessor of 
this rare piece of work; for, scarcely was it finished, and exposed to view 
in the Rue St. Martin, as a triumphant example of high art—a la Fran- 
gaise—than an English gentleman, prowling about Paris in search of a 
cadeau for the jour de lan, came by chance into the establishment of 
M. Adolphe, and saw the fairy web. 

“ Combang cela?” he asked, with that agreeable brusquerie which, in 
Sane of the Parisians, always indicates a portfolio stuffed with bank 
no 

“Ceci, monsieur,” replied Mademoiselle Clotilde, gracefully balancin 
and caressing the handkerchief. “Ah! ceci n’est pas a sande.” : 
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“ Commong!” exclaimed the Englishman. 

“C’est bien vrai, monsieur; mon pére le destine pour la grande Ex- 
position 4 Londres.” 

“ Combang!” repeated the Englishman, taking out a splendid porte- 
monnaie as he spoke. 

The young lady repeated her statement, observing at the same time 
that the travail alone was worth a thousand francs. 

* Mill frong !” said our friend, who, now there was a difficulty, had 
fully made up his mind to have it. ‘ Si vous voolly vander cela, je vous 
donnery doo mill frong ;” and he held up two fingers to give expression 
to his words. 

Mademoiselle Clotilde wavered. “'Two thousand francs!” she thought. 
“ What a profit!” 

‘“¢ Attendez, monsieur,” she said, after a moment’s reflection ; “il faut 
que je parle & mon pére, il est seulement dans son bureau ici, au coin de 
la boutique.” 

And so saying, she tripped across the shop to communicate the offer to 
Monsieur Adolphe. That gentleman, though intently occupied with his 
accounts, had already noticed the transaction. 

“ Impossible, mon enfant !” said he, coming forward, and saluting his 
would-be customer. ‘ Ma fille, monsieur, vient de me dire que vous avez 
proposé d’acheter ce mouchoir. Savez-vous, monsieur, que ¢a vous cot- 
terait enormément cher, quand méme la chose fut & vendre!” 

“ Wee,” replied the Englishman, who only understood about a quarter 
of what M. Adolphe said. 

“Ce mouchoir, monsieur,” continued the fabricant, kindling as he 
went on,—‘ ce mouchoir doit remporter le premier prix 4 Londres! Si 
jen ferais le sacrifice 4 quelque pratique que ce soit, mon honneur, 
Phonneur de mon pays, l’honneur de la France, monsieur, s’immolerait 
en méme temps!” 

The Englishman smiled. He took out a note for five hundred franes 
and placed it on the other two, which were for a thousand each. He then 
shut up his porte-monnaie and os it by. M. Adolphe watched his 
movements, and drew from them his own conclusion. 

“¢ Monsieur aura la bonté de s’asseoir,” he observed; “ en attendant que 
je lui prépare une petite facture. Faites emballer le mouchoir, Clotilde 
—mais trés soigneusement. A quel hdtel, monsieur, voulez-vous qu’on 
vous l’envoie ?” 

“ Nong,” replied the Englishman; “dong mong poash !” 

And thrusting the little paquet into his pocket he marched out of the 
shop. 

«Voila les frais de notre expédition 4 Londres,” said M. Adolphe, 
fingering the notes; “il faut que l’Exposition se passe du mouchoir, a 
moins que nous ayons le temps d’en faire faire un autre.” 

This last observation will serve to acquaint the reader that it was the 
purpose of the Coquelicot family to swell the crowd of foreigners in Lon- 
don during the Exhibition of 1851. 

“ And what is the news to-day, Adolphe?” asked Martin, rousing 
himself from a dream of figs into which he had fallen while stirring his 
tea. 

“There is another change of ministry,” replied his brother, politics 
being always uppermost in a Frenchman’s mind. : 
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“Very good,” said Martin; “who is at the head of the post- 
office ?” | 

“ It is still M. Conte,” returned Adolphe, “but he must give way the 

next time, and then we shall see.” 

“ Yes!” apostrophised Martin; “then we shall see.” 

And this time his reverie took the form of an enormous envelope ad- 
dressed to himself, under the title of “‘ Administrateur-Général des 
Postes.” 

_ Mademoiselle Clotilde now took up the word. 

* And is there nothing else, papa, but these changes of ministry?” 

“Oh, yes, Clotilde; there is always the Exposition de Londres. The 
Moniteur of to-day contains the last instructions for French exhibitors. 
Everything must be packed up, and sent to the central jury in three 
days; and ina few more all will be sent to London. To-morrow we 
must see about this, and in a week’s time I shall set out myself.” 

“ And when are we to go, papa?” 

“ That we shall decide upon, Clotilde, when I have been a short time 
over there. The Exposition itself is not yet. I have no doubt that 
we shall meet with a distinguished tion, particularly we who gain 
the prizes. Ah! if I had not sold that handkerchief, I d probably 
have been decorated with two medals instead of only one.” 

“T expect a medal, too, mon frére,’’ interposed Martin, who had 
silently made himself master of the subject of the conversation. 

“ in mon oncle!” exclaimed Clotilde, laughing. ‘ Et a quel titre, 
je vous en prie ?” 

“ Ecoutez,” replied Martin, gravely, and with the air of a man who 
had —— examined the question. ‘“ Mon industrie est une indus- 
trie faite. Les pruneaux, le sucre, le thé, le café, efcetera, ce sont pour 
Ja plupart des cadeaux que nous fait la nature. Bon! Mais il y en a des 
objets qui ne se perfectionnent pas sans le secours que leur préte le 

t to homme. Dans cette catégorie il faut mettre—en premier 
rang—les cornichons! Voild mon titre a l’estimation publique! J'ai 
des cornichons Ja-bas qui me sont—pour ainsi dire—sortis de |'esprit. 
L’Exposition en aura de mes cornichons !” 

M. Adolphe Coquelicot was much too wise to interfere with any of his 
elder brother’s fantasies; for opposition to a stupid man only begets ob- 
stinacy. Besides, he felt proud of the effort which Martin had made 
to represent the honour of his house, though it was only in the shape of 
cornichons. 

‘ About a week after this brief conversation took place, Monsieur 
Adolphe Coquelicot was en route for London. As Frenchmen always 
swinél, by choice, at night—even when the journey is merely for amuse- 
ment—at a quarter to eight o'clock, on the evening of the 2nd of Feb- 

,» M. Adolphe found himself violently embracing his daughter and 
bro in the waiting-room of the Northern Railway station. His 
ecstasies would have excited some surprise on this side of the water, 
where people are not given to weeping in public, but, as everybody was 

ing ex the same thing to the relations who accompanied them, these 
ily emotions went for nothing; which was as well, considering that 
they cost nothing. A Frenchman’s feelings are exactly like a train 
of gunpowder; the smallest spark ignites it, and the next moment 
every trace of the explosion is swept away. Thus the tears of M. 
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Adolphe—real tears—disap —whither it would be impossible to 
say—the instant he took his seat in the train. For the sake of econom 
—that master-principle in modern France—he travelled in a sine d 
class carriage. Though the convoi was a long one, there were only two 
other persons in the ye tary where he was placed. One of these 
was a lady, apparently and slight, but neither her face nor figure 
could very ny be seen, for she wore her veil down, and was enveloped 
in a multitude of cloaks and wrappers. Her voice was the only positive 
token by which she ign have been recognised, and that was so singular 
in its tone, as.if pitched two or three notes higher than the voices of other 
people, that to hear it once was enough, whether as an aid to memory 
or as a source of gratification. It was evident that she was not herself of 
the latter opinion, for her talk was incessant, and, malgré lui, M. Adol 
was cbliged to listen to her, though it was not to him that, in the first 
instance, she addressed her conversation. She had discovered at a glance 
—as any one else might have done—that the light blue eyes, high 
complexion, straw-coloured beard and moustaches, and the “ liffre-loffre” 
dialect which expressed the politeliess of the other traveller when she 
entered the carriage, did not denote a genuine Frenchman; he might be 
an Alsatian, but in her own mind she was convinced that he came from 
beyond the Rhine—and she was yo For a lady who feels herself 
under the necessity of relating her history to the first comer, a German 
is a perfect godsend; and before the convoi had arrived at St. Denis, 
this lady was deep in the narrative of her ineffable wrongs, her contempt 
for and detestation of the world, her yearning for a sympathetic mind, 
the singular position which she occupied, and the strange destiny which 
she felt was in store for her. All these matters were discussed with the 
most perfect confidence and soueree’ frankness, and yet it would have 
puzzled any one to explain to a third person who had not heard her, what 
these wrongs were, why she hated the world, who she was in search of, what 
she was at present, and what she was likely to turn out hereafter.- One 
thing was tolerably clear; she pst the genius of mystification in 
an eminent degree, and she could scarcely have met with a better person 
to try it on with than Karl Blumentopf, from Brunswick, her new tra- 
velling acquaintance. The German listened with great attention to all 
the details of her touching story, in which not only the perfidy of indi- 
viduals was imvolved, but the injustice heaped on her by nations. Every 
now and then he said, “So!” asa German must say, whether he under- 
stands the subject before him, or is endeavouring merely to comprehend it, 
—for the ond “So” is as useful as gutta percha ; but, for the most part, 
he swallowed her revelations in respectful silence, showing by his attitude 
and the expression of his countenance that none of them were thrown 
away upon him. 

But it was not enough to have one auditor. People who publish their 
memoirs en route, demand as large a public as circumstances will allow, 
and this description of author has the advantage of being able to exact 
the attention which is only given at one’s own choice to a printed book. 
Having secured Herr Blumentopf, the inspired lady now turned to M. 
Adolphe Coquelicot. 

“ You are a native of Paris, sir ?” she asked, fixing him for an answer. 

“Oh yes, madam,” replied M. Adolphe, “1 may call myself so, 
having lived there ever since I was born.” 
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“In that case, sir, you must have heard of me! My ——— my 
trials, my triumphs—my renown, in short, must have reached your 
ears!” 

“ It is most likely, madam; but until I have the honour of knowing 
to whom I —". 

“ Ah! you shall know that directly. My name, sir, is Lablonde! 
Madame Desirée Lablonde! It is a name that has resounded throughout 


E 9 

. Je dois bien savoir ce que c’est que la blonde,” muttered M. 
Adolphe to himself; “ mais quant cette femme.—No, madam, to my 
eternal regret that name is not upon my books.” 

“Ts it possible! But, I see, you are engaged in commerce; and to 
those who extend the trade of France, everything is permitted.” 

‘“‘How, madam! You are aware that I am in commerce the moment 
I speak!” 

“‘ Where is the wonder? Had you been familiar with my reputation, 
like the rest of the world, so small a discovery would have caused you no 
surprise. Stay, sir; for the future you shall know me better.” 

o saying, the lady dived beneath her wrappers, and brought forth an 
agenda, out of which she took two cards, and offered one to each of the 
gentlemen. They bore the following inscription : 


“ SOMNAMBULE EXTRA-LUCIDE, 
“ Mapame Desirée LABLONDE, 


“La Sybille modérne donne des consultations sur tout ce qui est du 
domaine Somnambulique. Rue Richelieu, 75 a l’entresol.” 


“So!” said Herr Blumentopf, opening his large blue eyes, and gazing 
with increased astonishment on Madame Lablonde. 

“‘ Madam, then, is a somnambulist?” observed M. Adolphe. ‘Voila 
le secret de cette voix criarde!” he added, to himself. ‘Tout ce qui 
outrage la nature—hm! hm!” 

“Tam asomnambulist, gentlemen, from the force of circumstances. It 
is from amongst the hearts that are crushed, the souls that are seared, the 
minds that aspire beyond the earth, that destiny claims her expositors. 
Those over whose heads the breath of the oracle has passed have hence- 
forward a separate existence. A grand but a melancholy privilege is 
vouchsafed to us, and we accomplish our mission !” 

‘Wunderbar! mein Gott!” exclaimed Herr Blumentopf. 

“C’est curieux!” said M. Adolphe. ‘This woman,” he thought, “is 
an intrigante; but what matter; very likely she has a good connexion. 
Madam,” he continued, out loud, “ I must repay the confidence you have * 
been pleased to place in me. Here, also, is my card, which will explain 
my position, and the nature of my affairs.” 

e Lablonde read it attentively. 

“ Without doubt, monsieur is not travelling at this season merely for 
pleasure.” 

“* No, madam ; I am on my way to London on business connected with 
— Iam one of the principal exhibitors at the grande Exposition 
which is to tak 


e place in May.” 
“ That is econ,” returned Madame Lablonde ; “ yet no, it is a stroke 
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of destiny! I, too, am obliged to visit England on account of the 
Exposition.” 

he lady told the truth, in one respect ; she had, indeed, been obli 
to leave Paris, at the pressing instance of M. Carlier, the préfet de police, 
and what better place, she asked herself, could she select for the exercise 
of her metier than London during the Exhibition. 

On further te “ape, tan it appeared that Herr Blumentopf, who 
was what Mr. Nicoll, of Regent-street, describes in his advertisements as a 
“ Tuchhindler en gros,” and dealt in Saxony broadcloths, was bound for 
the same mart of all nations. He had a brother already settled there, an 
opulent “ Schneider-meister,” in one of those streets devoted to tailoring 
which abound in the region of Piccadilly; and though it could never be 
said of him that he was hurrying, he was certainly taking time as much 
by the forelock as a speculative man could well be capable of attempting. 
His principal object, he said, in setting out so early, was to make himself 
master of the Rogien language before the Exhibition began. With this 
object in view, he had already procured, while at Leipzig, one of those 
useful works which have recently been invented in Germany for making 
our insular tongue familiar to foreigners, and enabling them to plunge at 
once into a thorough knowledge of our manners, customs, modes of 
speech and habits of action. These clever productions are called 
 Aufstellungs-Unterhaltungs-Grammatik,” and that they are likely 
to se moran end proposed, those who have studied the affinities of 
nations will readily believe. Herr Blumentopf had been a diligent stu- 
dent, and, at a later period, gave numerous proofs of his proficiency. 

What further conversation took ‘place in the train to Calais need not 
be recorded. The travellers oslo at once and proceeded to London 
together, in the same train that conveyed M. de Beauvilliers, neither of 
the gentlemen being sorry to avail themselves of the local information 
possessed by Madame Lablonde, who had paid more than one visit to the 
great metropolis. It was by her advice that they drove to the Hotel de 
Provence, in Leicester-square; as she always went there herself, till she 
had time to look about her, it was convenient, particularly as it enabled 
her to reach her destination free of expense, the gallantry of her com- 
panions being too great to admit of her paying her proportion of the cab. 
Out of gratitude for their politeness she gave the cabman to understood, 
in terms much briefer and more intelligible than those contained in the 
“‘ Grammatik,” that it wouldn’t do to charge four times the amount of his 
fare. If the cabman called her “a French—female,” with the addition 
of any obnoxious adjective, he did so sotto voce, for there was something 
in the expression of Madame Lablonde’s countenance, when seen by day- 
light, that, as he afterwards observed, “a’most took away his breath.” 





Cuapter III. 
LE MOUCHOIR BRODE. 


To overtake a carriage that is moving off at full speed, two things at 
least are necessary. In the first place, the pursuer ought to be able to 
run very fast; and in the next, os should know the short cuts. Now 
M. de Beauvilliers laboured under the disadvantage of being perfectly 
unacquainted with London; and had he possessed the swiftness of Hip- 
pomenes, and the wind of the Oxford Pet, they would have been of little 
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the throng that surrounded the Houses of Parliament. There 
other reason, also, why his endeavours were likely to prove fruit- 
arising from the fact that whenever a person sets off running in a 
is invariably suspected of being a thief, and the hue and cry 
him as 4 matter of course. 
Beauvilliers had searcely made half a dozen energetic strides, 
-looking gentleman, in a battered hat, a tightly buttoned-up 
ving no gloves on his red hands, expressed it as his decided 
inion that “ that foreign-looking cove as was cutting away so fast had 
prises somebody’s wipe ;” whereupon the cry of “Stop thief!” broke 
and just as De villiers had emerged from beneath a horse’s 
belly, under which he had dived to cross the street, he found himself in 
the arms of Sergeant Lynx, of the detective force. In the mean time 
the seedy-looking gentleman who had given the alarm, having withdrawn 
attention from himself, proceeded at leisure to empty the pockets of his 
ighbours, and then moved off in an opposite direction. 
per would not, however, have been much to the credit of Sergeant Lynx 
if he had not immediately perceived that M. de Beauvilliers was not a 
member of the swell mob, but only an impatient foreigner, and as the 
latter is not a scarce article in London, the sergeant’s experience told him 
how the stranger was to be dealt with. Resisting the desire of several 
philanthropists in the crowd who amiably suggested that “the ’Unga- 
rian” (that is the favourite phrase since Haynau’s misadventure) should 
be introduced to the nearest pump, Sergeant Lynx took De Beauvilliers 
aside, and asked him the cause of his anxiety. Had the stranger him- 
self been robbed, and could he describe the property? ‘ Which, in that 
case,” observed the sergeant, confidently, “the g shall be restored in 
twenty-four hours at the very outside.” The exhibition of so much extra- 
politeness on the part of a policeman may seem an unusual thing to those 
who are in the habit of being taken in custody, but we beg to assure 
that coe aa ing part of the community, that there was a reason for it; 
Sergeant Lynx already taken a note of De Beauvillier’s appearance 
when he drove past with the French chargé d affaires, about half an 
hour before. 

De Beauvilliers considered for an instant, and fearing, if he said any- 
thing about the handkerchief, that the sergeant might wish to take pos- 
session of it for the purpose of enabling him to identify the owner, con- 
tented himself by saying that he had suddenly recognised some very dear 
friends whom he had not seen for a great length of time, and that he was 
hastening to overtake them when he was stopped. Perhaps the sergeant, 
whom he addressed as M. le Commissaire, hhad noticed a carriage drawn 
by a fine pair of grey horses, with servants in white and crimson 
liveries ? 

*« Two ladies inside, sir ?”’ 

“ That is it.” 

‘One of them holder than the other ?”’ 

* Oh, yes—much.” 

‘*T see ’em, sir.” 

“ Which way did they go.” 

“There is but one way as the coachman could take at present, since 
the Woods and Forests blocked up Parliament-street with the shores— 
along Birdcage Walk.” 
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The combination of woods, forests, and birdcages, presented too con- 
fased an image to the mind of De Beauvilliers to allow of his rofiting 
by the description ; besides, the carriage was at least a mile of by this 
time, so he asked Sergeant Lynx if he knew to whom it belonged. That 
functionary’s detective powers, though very widely exercised, did nat 
sustain their reputation in this instance, as he had only seen the carriage 
« promi y;” and, “to the best of his recollection”—the sergeant’s 
speech was always in the form of evidence—‘“ had never set eyes on it 


“ But do you think you should recognise it if you saw it again ?”’ 

adi seal tothe my "sath to the cudineiiiie, sir; and—yes—I 
think I may safely say I could swear to the footmen’s calves, if they 
were placed in the same position.”’ 

“ Bad the ladies—should you know them, too ?”’ 

‘‘ The old lady, sir, had unmistakeable feeturs.”’ 

“ And the younger one ?” 

“ Why, you see, sir, she sat rather behindish, and I couldn’t get more 
than a glimpse of her face, so that I shouldn’t like to be positive in that 
particular.” 

“ Well, M. le Commissaire,’’ said De Beauvilliers, who saw that 
Sergeant Lynx might be an available ally, “I must tell you that, not 
having seen those ladies for so long a time, and being only just come to 
England, I am ignorant of their om and should be very happy if I 
could discover it. If you can find that out for me,” he added, slipping 
a couple of sovereigns at the same time into the ready paw of Sergeant 
Lynx, “and will bring me word to Mivart’s Hotel—observe this card— 
I shall be very much your friend.” 

The most obvious course to effect the discovery which De Beauvilliers 
desired, would doubtless have been to have mentioned the names of the 
persons he was in search of; but Sergeant Lynx understood the case too 
well to hint at this mode of proceeding; so that De Beauvilliers was 
spared an explanation which he had it not in his power to give. The 
police-officer then directed his patron the nearest way to reach his hotel, 
and the parties separated. 

Although the days are gone when—as in Spanish comedy and all its 
derivatives—a master invariably makes a bosom friend of his valet, imparts 
to him all his plans, and receives his advice on the subjects dearest to his 
interests; still, the exigencies of every-day life compel a man to have 
recourse to somebody’s assistance when he meets with a difficulty which 
he cannot overcome by himself, and in many cases a valet is as useful a 
confidant as the friend whom you take at random from the nearest club- 
house. If the question relate to an investment in the funds, the disposal 
of a large amount of cash, or any other serious matter—money being the 
only serious thing in this world, as most people suppose—one’s valet is 
not exactly the person to select; but where so trifling a matter as an 
: a de ceur is the subject of solicitude, such an individual answers 

ep , in all probability, as well as anybody. 

We have already adverted to the useful qualities of Monsieur Victor, 
the body-servant of M. de Beauvilliers ; and when we say that the latter 
thought he might derive advantage from the counsel of his valet, he was 
only paying a just tribute to his merits. As soon, therefore, as he 
reached Mivart’s, he sent for him to expose the state of the case. 
u2 
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“Victor,” he said, when ‘that gentleman had entered, and stood re- 
coo Rata his commands, “do you know what brought me to 
don 


“TI have never presumed to think, monsieur,” was the obsequious 

ma, . 
ee Well, think now, then, and tell me your opinion.” 

“If I might hazard a conjecture,” returned the valet, looking round, 
and shrugging his shoulders in a way that comprehended many things, 
“it was not simply to amuse himself that monsieur made this journey.” 

“So far you are right, Victor; it was a much stronger impulse than 
mere amusement ; I had a great object in view.” 

Victor bowed with an air of conviction as profound as if M. de Beau- 
villiers had announced to him, @ /a Napoleon, his intention of undertaking 
the conquest of the British East India possessions, with Putty as his chef 
d'état-major. 

“ That object,” continued his master, “ was the discovery of an English 
lady whom I saw lately in Paris, at the ball of the President of the 
Republic.” 

‘Ts monsieur acquainted with the lady's name ?” 

“No! I could meet with no one who knew her while she remained in 
the room, and I never saw her again till this afternoon.” 

“ And where did monsieur meet with her again ?” 

M. de Beauvilliers then recounted the circumstances which we have 
detailed, nct omitting to mention that it was necessary Victor should 
make the acquaintance of Sergeant Lynx, in order to keep him on the 
look-out, as he had promised. 

“‘ And the handkerchief, monsieur,” inquired Victor; “does that bear 
no mark by which the owner can be distinguished ?” 

M. de Beauvilliers went to a cabinet, and drew the sacred relic from a 
drawer in which he had deposited it. He opened it carefully, and spread 
it on the table before him. It was assuredly a most beautiful fabric. 

The groundwork of this precious object was formed of the very finest 
cambric, of a texture so delicate as to make it hardly less transparent 
than air. Very little, however, of the original substance was visible, a 
space of about four inches square being all that was left in the centre 
uncovered by work, and it was by this part, gathered together and passed 
beneath a ring, that the handkerchief was carried in the hand. The 
borders, which were, in fact, the thing itself, were very deep and of the 
most exquisite pattern, the material being the richest Valenciennes lace, 
all of one piece, without any join at the corners. The devices with which 
they were ornamented were elaborate, but not complicated, and repre- 
sented birds and flowers, and leaves and tendrils, all of the most graceful 
form, and intertwined with consummate skill; no single figure was repeated, 
and perfect harmony prevailed throughout the design, while, in point of 
workmanship, nothing equal to it had, perhaps, ever been seen. 

There was only one thing wanting, and that was an indication—even 
if it had been of the slightest—to lead to the discovery of the owner's 
name; but not a single initial was there to set a lover guessing; from 
Adeline to Zoe all was a blank. 

Monsieur Victor gazed on the handkerchief with all the admiration 
that a Frenchman is capable of feeling for a work of art, and in their 
own way the French are great enthusiasts. His knowledge of the 
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science of needlework-embroidery did not carry him quite so far as the 
famous Colonel Calicot when he detected the royalist propensities of 
Miss Biddy Fudge, but it was sufficient to assure him that the travail 
he beheld had not been performed out of Paris. As to its being English, 
you might just as well have told him that it was the work of the Esquimaux 
or Patagonians, so highly did he estimate the abilities of the Britons, 
While occupied in examining the pattern, a thought struck him. 

During the transit from Calais he had not been unobservant of his 
compagnans de voyuge. While M. de Beauvilliers and Putty were 
sharing their “sea sorrows” in the cabin, Victor remained on deck, 
eyeing the invalids, and conversing with those who did not suffer. He 
had particularly noticed the trio whom we have described in the second- 
class carriage from Paris, Monsieur Coquelicot and Herr Blumentopf, 
on account of the dislocated attitudes into which they threw themselves 
in their agony, and Madame Lablonde, for her remarkable indifference to 
the vessel’s motion. To this lady he had been very attentive; not because 
of her beauty—for, it may be remembered, that she kept her veil down 
during the journey, and bond fide beauties never do that—but for some 
other reason less upon the surface. Monsieur Victor was one who 
studied character, and there was that about “the modern Sybil’’ which 
made him of opinion that she possessed faculties not of the common 
order. He ingratiated himself accordingly, by revealing just as much 
as he thought necessary of, not his own but his master's affairs; and 
we have seen that the lady was not one to withhold her confidence, even 
without being asked. In this instance, however, the tone of mystifica- 
tion in which she usually indulged was considerably abated; most likely 
because she saw that M. Victor was one of her own sort, with similar 
ends in view, which he sought to attain by a different route. In the 
course of conversation, he learnt all that Herr Blumentopf and M. 
Adolphe Coquelicot had communicated about themselves; it was not 
much, but it served as a reminiscence, and the memory of M. Victor was 
such, that every seed scattered over it came up in its appointed time. 

It was at this juncture he bethought himself, that if there was any 
one in London who could enlighten him respecting the manufacture of 
the handkerchief, that person was M. Adolphe Coquelicot. 

“ If monsieur permits,” he said, “I think I can discover where this 
was made.” 

“ By all means, Victor. Ascertain that, and I will reward you hand- 
somely.”’ 

“ Oh, monsieur is always too generous; but his kindness shall not be 
thrown away. Let me see,” he said, taking out his calepin, and turning 
over the leaves—“ yes; ‘ Hotel de Provence, Leicester-squarr,’—that 1s 
the place. With monsieur’s permission, I will go at once.” 

his permission was ly granted, and M. Victor set out on his 
errand. 

In spite of its name, the Hotel de Provence does not breathe of the 
sweet South. It would be difficult, indeed, for any house built in Lei- 
cester-square to do so; unless we exchange the poetical idea of southern 

for certain facts encountered in those latitudes. But it does what 
it can: it stands at the corner of the square, and opens its doors to two 
different points of the compass; and this is as much as any circum- 
scribed London edifice can attempt, How people fare within is a fact of 
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which we have, as yet, no personal experience; but if we may trust the 
smiling little F woman, who lies perdwe in the depths of the long, 
narrow bar, the general accommodation is no less commendable than the 
cuisine. 

M. Victor, who, like M. Thiers and other great men, was a native of 
Aix, and therefore a Provencal, found himself quite at home in this 
region; and, what was more to the Evers, he found M. Adolphe Coque- 
licot at home. He was alone, and in the act of writing to his daughter; 
his friend, Herr Blumentopf, having ventured abroad under the pilotage 
of Madame Lablonde. No form of introduction was necessary between 
the fellow-travellers, and Monsieur Victor was not long before he entered 
into the subject that had taken him there. 

“ A handkerchief very magnificently embroidered !” said M. Coque- 
licot. “ Yes, I am skilled in these matters, of course, and if it has been 
made in Paris, I dare say I can give a tolerable guess at the maker. But, 
to do so, I must see it.” 

“ Of course,” replied Mi. Victor; “and it was to request you to accom- 
pany me to M. de Beauvilliers's hotel, that I paid you this visit.”’ 

Reserving the conclusion of his correspondence till his return, the 
fabricant of the Rue St. Martin immediately assented to this proposition, 
and went back with M. Victor to Mivart’s. M.Coquelicot was presented 
to M. de Beauvilliers, and once more the handkerchief was displayed. 
As it was unfolded, and the embroidery met his view, he smiled, and 
an air of paternal fondness spread itself over his countenance. 

M. de Beauvilliers was all impatience, and asked eagerly if he thought 
he could tell the maker’s name? 

“TI think I can,” returned M. Coquelicot. “It is not six weeks ago 
since I sold that very handkerchief. C’est de ma fabrique.” 

“ Quelle chance !” exclaimed De Beauvilliers. ‘“ Who was the pur- 
chaser ?—a tall, graceful young English lady, with a profusion of fair 
hair, and lovely blue eyes, was it not?” 

“ Mais non, monsieur,” replied the fabricant; “it was somebody very 
unlike that. I sold it to an English milord ——” 

“ Malédiction !” muttered De Beauvilliers, with a furious gesture. 

“ An English milord,” continued M. Coquelicot, “such as one sees 
constantly in Paris. Un petit homme trapu—short, square, dumpy, red- 
faced, with money in both pockets, qui parlait trés peu, et écorchait tous 
les mots qu'il prononcgait!” 

“ Quel sacrifice!” exclaimed the lover, turning up his eyes. 

“Quant & ca,” said M. Coquelicot, “le travail est, comme vous voyez, 
superbe, mais toutefois je ne Fai pas sacrifié.” He was thinking of the 
handkerchief, not of the lady. “J’ai vendu ce mouchoir-l4 cent livres 
sterling. J’ai renoncé 4 mon ambition. Ce mouchoir aurait du avoir 
été envoyé a la Grande Exposition ici a Londres !” 

“ where did this handsome, agreeable Englishman live ?”’ asked 
M. de Beauvilliers. 

“That, monsieur, I am unable to tell you, for, with the brutality that 
characterises those islanders, he refused to give any address, and made 
himself his own portefaix. He paid for it on the spot, walked out of my 
shop with a t, not even saying, ‘Adieu, mademoiselle,’ to my 
aie on dsomest irl in the Rue St. Martin ; and I never saw 
anything more of him, or of the handkerchief either.” 
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M. de Beauvilliers threw himself back in his chair, with an expression 


of profound vexation. 

“If monsieur will allow me to offer a suggestion,” said Victor, 
appealing to his master— 

“ Oh, ng Saag !” 

“ You see, mon bon M. Coquelicot, that M. de Beauvilliers is extremely 
anxious to find out, not merely how this handkerchief came into the pos- 
session of the lady who dropped it here in London to-day—it was most 
er iven to her by arelation, her brother perhaps” —(here there wasa 
deci edly negative Ft from M. de Beauvilliers)—* but what he wishes 
more to know is, who ya lady is. You mentioned just now that it had 
béen per intention to exhibit this handkerchief amongst the produc- 
tions for which your establishment in the Rue St. Martin is famous. 
Now, permit me to ask you, mon cher M. Coquelicot, what reason is 
there why it should not still be exhibited ?” 

“Comment donc! je ne l’ai plus!” 

“No; but monsieur can lend it to you for that p se. Here we are 
in this vast city, endeavouring to find out the owner of this little objet in 
the midst of a population of ten or twelve millions, or more—que sais-je ? 
We may spen our lives in the search; monsieur may die of despair, 
cet estimable barbet may become a lunatic, and, as for me, I shall most 
probably suffocate myself with London smoke, there being no charcoal in 
this country,—and all because we cannot discover a lady with blue hair 
and golden eyes—je demande pardon—I mean blue eyes and golden hair. 
Well, if you consent to introduce the mouchoir amongst your goods, as 
all the world will come to see them, and this beautiful young lady, who 
belongs, of course, to distinguished society, will come with the rest, she 
will recognise her property, she will appreciate your delicate attention—for 
the merit will be yours; her patronage will be bestowed upon your house 
for ever; M. de ia will attain his object, and everybody will be 
made happy; the proper conclusion of so interesting an affair.” 

M. de Beauvilliers was enraptured with this scheme ; and M. Coquelicot 
admitted that it was feasible, but as the extensive patronage of the 
unknown young lady was, at least, a mere contingency, he was desirous 
of making sure of a real advantage, and hinted something to that effect. 
M. de Beauvilliers was too generous and too much in love to care about 
conditions, and the fabricant was so satisfied with the prospect, that he 
announced his intention of immediately taking the necessary steps for 

rocuring admission for the handkerchief amongst the nouveautés which 
e had got ready. As the original specification had not been altered, he 
anticipated no difficulty in this respect, and it was settled that a handsome 
glass-case should be prepared, to contain a splendid cushion of purple 
velvet, whereon should be displayed the mouchoir brodé—Tue Gem or 
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LAVENGRO.* 


We have been greatly amused and edified by this book, strange and 
rambling though it be. It contains a vast deal of admirable description, 
life-like portraiture, and shrewd remark ; and its style is racy and mas- 
culine in the highest degree. There is abundant evidence about it of 
what Hazlitt emphatically called the “fist.” We do not think so highly 
of the gipsy scenes. They surely want truthfulness; for no gipsy could 
ever talk as Mr. Borrow’s do. As regards some of the marvels and 
mysteries, we trust the author will not place us high on the list of 
“ Hickspittle editors,” if we confess to a slight Ferdinand-Mendez-Pinto 
feeling of incredulity during their perusal. 

Mr. Borrow’s portrait graces the title. It is a highly intellectual 
countenance, with something of a look of Southey about it. The fore- 
head is lofty, and the head altogether of unusual length. 

“A dream, partly of study, partly of adventure; in which will be 
found copious notices of books, and many descriptions of life and man- 
ners, some in a very unusual form”—such is the description given of 
“‘Lavengro” by its writer. Lavengro, it may be necessary to premise, 
signifies, in the gipsy language, “ word-master ;” and a thin veil of mys- 
tery is cast over his career as here reeorded by Mr. Borrow, who asserts 
in his preface that the reader would be very much mistaken if he ima- 
gined that the principal actors in this dream or drama—the scholar, the 
gipsy, and the priest—form one. Personally, they stand apart, and con- 
stitute separate entities; but the spirit of each, and even the actions and 
language of each, may also be found in Lavengro’s own person. Thus, 
to simplify this mystery, there is Lavengro the scholar (there might be dis- 
cussion on that point); there is his adopted brother, Jasper Petulengro, 
the gipsy; there is the right hand of Dr. Platitude, the priest. But, 
again there is Lavengro, turned gipsy, and pattering Rommany; and there 
is Lavengro, talking charity, teaching wisdom and virtue, practising for- 
bearance, healing wounded consciences, expounding the gospel, and un- 
ravelling the truths of religion ; doing, in fact, all that a priest should do, 
and can do, who is not in search of worldly wealth and temporal power. 
It remains with the reader, then, as the author remarks, in his usual half- 
bantering style, to seek for as much of the scholar in the gipsy, or of the 
gipsy in the priest, as he may care to detect. For our own part, we are 
satisfied with a scholar, a gipsy, and a priest; and the two latter super- 
added to the scholar. 

Lavengro was born in the first quarter of the present century, at 
“ East D——, a beautiful little town in a certain district of East 
Anglia.” As his father subsequently settled at Norwich, we may pre- 
sume this place to be East Dereham. This father, the youngest of 
seven brothers, was a posthumous child of a respectable (gentillatre, as 
Mr. Borrow has it) Cornish family, whose ancient home was at Tredin- 
nock, which, being interpreted, means the ‘“ House on the Hill.” 
Although in the army, and much jostled about England and Ireland at 
the time of the threatened invasion, it does not appear that the gallant 





* La ; the Scholar, the Gipsy, the Priest. By George Borrow, Author 
of “The Bible in Spain,” and “The Gipsies of Spain.” 3 vols. John Murray. 
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captain had any opportunity of distinguishing himself beyond marrying 
the mother of Lavengro, the daughter of a French Protestant emigré, 
and being engaged in a pugilistic combat of an hour's duration in Hyde 
Park with Brain, the prize-fighter, afterwards champion of England. 

Lavengro had an elder brother, so beautiful as a child, that people 
would stand still to gaze at him, as they would also at Lavengro,—*“ Ay,” 
says the autobiographer, ‘‘ more than at my brother;” though for a 
different reason. The brother was a happy, brilliant child; Lavengro 
was of a thoughtful, melancholy disposition. By nature slow of speech, 
he was 30 shy, that if addressed by strangers, he would burst into tears. 
A Jover of nooks and retired corners, he would flee from society, and sit 
for hours together with his head upon his breast; but in the depths of 
this gloom and sadness lay the germs of much that was strange and 
mysterious. A wandering Jew, with the discrimination peculiar to his 
race, detected this when Lavengro was still a mere child: 


One day a travelling Jew knocked at the door of a farmhouse in which we had 
taken apartments; I was near at hand, sitting in the bright sunshine, drawing 
strange lines on the dust with my fingers; an ape and dog were my companions; 
the Jew looked at me and asked me some questions, to which, though I was 
quite able to speak, I returned no answer. On the door being opened, the Jew, 
after a few words, probably relating to pedlery, demanded who the child was, sit- 
ting in the sun; the maid replied that I was her mistress’s youngest son, a child 
weak here, pointing to her forehead. The Jew looked at me again, and then said: 
“*’Pon my conscience, my dear, I believe that you must be troubled there yourself 
to tell me any such thing. It is not my habit to speak to children, inasmuch as I 
hate them, because they often follow me and fling stones after me; but I no sooner 
looked at that child than 1 was forced to speak to it—his not answering me shows 
his sense, for it has never been the custom of the wise to fling away their words in 
indifferent talk and conversation; the child is a sweet child, and has all the look 
of one of our people’s children. Fool, indeed! did I not see his eyes sparkle just 
now, when the monkey seized the dog by the ear?—they shone like my own dia- 
monds—does your good lady want any—real and fine? Were it not for what you 
tell me, I should say it was a prophet’s child. Fool, indeed! he can write already, 
or I’ll forfeit the box which I carry on my back, and for which I should be loth to 
take two hundred pounds!” He then leaned forward to inspect the lines which I 
had traced. All of a sudden he started back, and grew white as a sheet; then, 
taking off his hat, he made some strange gestures to me, cringing, chattering, and 
showing his teeth, and shortly departed, muttering something about “holy 
letters,” and talking to himself in a strange tongue. 


Examples of labouring for knowledge, under all kinds of difficulties— 
pages of a tragic yet glorious history, which is still unwritten—the his- 
tory of the martyrs of the mind—are by no means rare. But examples 
of gifts of languages—‘ word-masters”’ from infancy—of mystical in- 
tuitive sympathies with certain forms of creation, as vipers and horses, 
and, still more strange, mystical and magnetic relations with certain 
races of men, more especially gipsies, are essentially so, and in our own 
days obsolete. 

The first time Lavengro became aware of his power over the reptile 
tribe, was when still a childs so young, that the memory of few others 
extend back to such early periods of their infancy. It was at a time 
when his father was encamped with a militia regiment at Pett, in Sussex : 

It happened that my brother and myself were playing one evening in a sandy 
lane in the neighbourhood of this Pett camp; our mother was at a slight distance. 
All of a sudden, a bright yellow, and, to my infantine eye, beautiful and glorious, 


Object made its appearance at the top of the bank from between the thick quick- 
set, and, gliding down, began to move across the lane to the other side, like a line 
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of golden light. Uttering a cry of pleasure, I sprang forward, and seized it nearly 
the amide A sensation of numbing coldness seemed to pervade my 
w arm, which s me the more, as the object to the eye appeared so 
warm and sunlike. did not drop it, however, but holding it up, looked at it 
intently,'as its head dangled about a foot from my hand. It made no resistance; 
I felt not even the slightest struggle; but now my brother began to scream and 
shriek like one possessed. “O mother, mother!” said he, “ the-viper!—my bro- 
ther has a viper in his hand!” He then, like one frantic, made an effort to snatch 
the creature away from me. The viper now hissed amain, and raised its head, in 
which were eyes like hot coals, menacing, not myself, but my brother. I dropped 
my captive, I saw my mother running towards me; and the reptile, after 
standing for a moment nearly erect, and still hissing furiously, made off, and dis- 
appeared. The whole scene is now before me, as vividly as if it occurred yester- 
day—the gorgeous vi dhe! poor dear frantic brother, my agitated parent, and a 
frightened hen clucking under the bushes—and yet I was not three years old. 

t is my firm belief that certain individuals possess an inherent power, or fas- 
cination, over certain creatures, otherwise I should be unable to account for many 
feats which I have witnessed, and, indeed, borne a share in, connected with the 
taming of brutes and reptiles. I have known a savage and vicious mare, whose 
stall it was dangerous to approach, even when bearing provender, welcome, never- 
theless, with every appearance of pleasure, an uncouth, wiry-headed man, with a 
frightfully renin face, and an iron hook supplying the place of his right hand, 
one whom the animal had never seen before, playfully bite his hair, and cover his 
face with gentle and endearing kisses: and I have already stated how a viper 
would permit, without resentment, one child to take it up in his hand, whilst it 
showed its dislike to the approach of another by the fiercest hissings. Philosophy 
can explain many strange things, but there are some which are a far pitch above 
her, and this is one. 

From Canterbury, where Lavengro was nearly robbed of all his great 
purposes of existence by a rash indulgence in poisonous wild berries, the 

moved to Hythe, where the sight of an enormous skull, reputed to 
have belonged to one of the giant Northmen of old, first awakened in him 
a love of the ancient chronicles of the north. The happy days of stroll- 
ing about and playing at soldiers was brought to a close fora time, by 
his father being sent to D——,, the place of the autobiographer’s birth, 
on the recruiting service. Lavengro was now six years old, and the 

‘usal of Robinson Crusoe produced a world of sensations and ideas to 
which he had hitherto been a stranger; and, in fact, “thawed the ice 
which had hitherto bound the mind of the child with its benumbing 

wer.” 

At Norman Cross, whither his father was next sent to guard the 
French prisoners, Lavengro stumbled upon a manufacturer of snake un- 
guents, who professed to have actually seen the king of vipers, and who, 
in return for the vey fe sympathy for his pursuits, gave him a tame rep- 
tile, which he was, for a long time afterwards, in the habit of carrying 
abroad with him in his walks. It was at Norman Cross that Lavengro 
formed his first acquaintanceship with gipsies; and as Mr. Borrow has 
recorded in his work called “The Zincali” that his acquaintance with 
the gipsy race dated from a very early period of his life, we have, in this 

meeting, a circumstance of considerable interest in itself, and also a 
further clue to the identity of Borrow and Lavengro. The account 
given of this meeting teems with all the peculiarities of the author of the 
work just noticed, and the ually strange record of “ An Attempt to 
circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula.” There was a hostile recep- 
tion, not only allayed at once by the quick intelligence of the youth, but 
the angry ape. = of the tribe were converted into superstitious wonder, 
by the timely exhibition of the snake; or, as Lavengro designates it, 
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“his father, which lay concealed in his tepid breast, ready to be called 
forth to help him with his forked tongue.” It was among these, the 
first of his gipsy acquaintances, that the lad was first called Sap-engro, 
or snake-master—a designation after changed by his brother Jasper 
Petulengro—a brotherhood also mystically cemented upon the same 
oecasion—to that of Lavengro, or Word-master. As to this extraordi 
story, we are inclined to exclaim, with honest Murtagh, “ Faith, Ghorsha, 
dear! that snake bates anything about Finn-ma-Coul, or Brian Boroo.” 
The first meeting of the brothers is recorded as having taken place 
through the medium of Jasper’s father. The interview was interrupted 
by the arrival of a noted malefactor, of whom a graphie description is 
given : 


“There, Jasper!” shake hands with the sap-engro.” 

“Can he box, father?” said Jasper, surveying me rather contemptuously. “I 
should think not, he looks so puny and sniall.” , 

“Hold your peace, fool!” said the man; “he can do more than that—I tell 
See 4g fly: he carries a sap about, which would sting a ninny like you to 

eath.” 

“ What, a sap-engro!” said the boy with a singular whine, and, stooping down, 
he leered curiously in my face, kindly, however, and then patted me on the head. 
“ A sap-engro,” he ejaculated; “lor!” 

“Yes, and one of the right sort,”said the man; “I am glad we have met with 
him, he is going to list with us, and be our clergyman and God Almighty, a’n’t you, 
my tawny ?” 

“T don’t know,” said I; “I must see what my father will say.” 

“Your father; bah!” . .. . but here he stopped, for a sound was heard like 
the rapid galloping of a horse, not loud and distinct as on a road, but dull and 
heavy, as if upon a grass sward; nearer and nearer it came, and the man, starting 
up, rushed out of the tent, and looked around anxiously. I arose from the stool 
upon which I had been seated, and just at that moment, amidst a crashing of 
boughs and sticks, a man on horseback bounded over the hedge into the lane, ata 
few yards’ distance from where we were: from the impetus of the leap the horse 
was nearly down on his knees; the rider, however, by dint of vigorous handling of 
the reins, prevented him from falling, and then rode up to the tent. “ "Tis Nat,” 
said the man; “ what brings him here?” The new comer was a stout burly fel- 
low, about the middle age; he had a savage, determined lock, and his face was 
nearly covered over with carbuncles; he wore a broad slouching hat, and was 
dressed in a grey coat, cut in a fashion which I afterwards learnt to be the 
genuine Newmarket cut, the skirts being exceedingly short; his waistcoat was of 
red plush, and he wore broad corduroy breeches and white top-boots. The steed 
which carried him was of iron-grey, spirited and powerful, but covered with 
sweat and foam. The fellow glanced fiercely and suspiciously around, and said 
something to the man of the tent in a harsh and rapid voice. A short and hurried 
conversation ensued in the strange tongue. I could not take my eyes off this new 
comer. Oh, that half-jockey, half-bruiser countenance, I never forgot it! More 
than fifteen years afterwards I found myself amidst a crowd before Newgate; a 
gallows was erected, and beneath it stood a criminal, a notorious malefactor. I 

ised him at once; the horseman of the lane is now beneath the fatal tree, 
but nothing altered; still the same man; jerking his head to the right and left 
with the same fierce and under-glance, just as if the affairs of this world had the 
same kind of interest to the last; grey coat of Newmarket cut, plush waistcoat, 
corduroys, and boots, nothing altered; but the head, alas! is bare, and so is the 


A few years more, and the scene changes to Edinburgh Castle, which 
Lavengro seems to fancy has never yet been described. Here he 
learnt to climb crags, and took part in the fights between the boys of 
the Old and New Towns, at that time eine on in the “ Nor Loch.” 


From Edinburgh the quarters were moved to Tippe which became 
the scene of several wild and well-narrated inaddiota® A 


mong these, the 
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rencontre of Lavengro and Big Bagg with the Irish outlaw—the first 
ride, and that, too, without a saddle—and the shibboleth for taming a 
horse—ere the most striking. Here is Bagg’s rencontre : 


“ Bagg says it was the most sudden thing in the world. He was moving along, 
making the best of his way, thinking of nothing at all save a public-house at 
Swanton Morley, which he intends to take when he gets home, and the regiment 
is disbanded—though I hope that will not be for some time yet: he had just 
leaped a turf-hole, and was moving on, when, at the distance of about six yards 
before him, he saw a fellow coming straight towards him. Bagg says that he 
stopped short, as suddenly as if he had heard the word ‘halt,’ when marching at 
double quick time. It was quite a surprise, he says, and he can’t imagine how 
the fellow was so close upon him before he was aware. He was an immense tall 
fellow—Ragg thinks at least two inches taller than himself—very well dressed in 
a blue coat and buff breeches, for all the world like a squire when going out 
hunting. Bagy, however, saw at once that he had a roguish air, and he was on 
his guard in a moment. ‘ Good evening to ye, sodger,’ says the fellow, stepping 
close up to Bagg, and staring him in the face. ‘Good evening to you sir! 1 hope 
you are well,’ says Bagg. ‘You are looking after some one?’ says the fellow. 
‘ Just so, sir,’ says Bagg, and forthwith seized him by the collar; the man laughed. 
— says it was such a strange awkward laugh. ‘Do you know whom you have 
got hold of, sodger ?’ said he. ‘I believe I do, sir,’ said Bagg, ‘and in that belief 
will hold you fast in the name of King George and the quarter sessions.’ The 
next moment he was sprawling with his heels in the air. Bagg says there was 
nothing remarkable in that; he was only flung by a kind of wrestling trick, 
which he could easily have baffled, had he been aware of it. ‘You will not do 
that again, sir,’ said he, as he got up and put himself on his guard. The fellow 
laughed again more strangely and awkwardly than before; then, bending his 
body, and moving his head from one side to the other as a cat does before she 
springs, and crying out, ‘ Here’s for ye, sodger!’ he made a dart at Bagg, rushing 
in with his head foremost. ‘That will do, sir,’ says Bagg, and drawing himself 
back, he put in a left-handed blow with all the force of his body and arm, just 
over the fellow’s right eye—Bagg is a left-handed hitter, you must know—and it 
was a blow of that kind which won him his famous battle at Edinburgh with the 
big Highland sergeant. Bagg says that he was quite satisfied with the blow, 
more especially when he saw the fellow reel, fling out his arms, and fall to the 
ground. ‘ And now, sir,’ said he, ‘I'll make bold to hand you over to the quarter 
sessions, and, if there is a hundred pounds for taking you, who has more right to 
it than wnyself?’ So he went forward, but ere he could lay hold of his man the 
other was again on his legs, and was prepared to renew the combat. They grappled 
each other—Bagg says he had not much fear of the result, as he now felt himself 
the best man, the other seeming half stunned with the blow—but just then there 
came on a blast, a horrible roaring wind bearing night upon its wings, snow, and 
sleet, and hail. Bagg says he had the fellow by the throat quite fast, as he 
thought, but suddenly he became bewildered, and knew not where he was; and 
the man seemed to melt away from his grasp, and the wind howled more and 
more, and the night poured down darker and darker; the snow and the sleet 
thicker and more blinding. ‘Lord have mercy upon us!’ said Bagg.” 


From Tipperary the change is just as sudden to Norwich. Lavengro 
had at this time learnt Rommany from the gipsies, Scotch in Scotland, 
Irish—genuine old Irish—in Ireland; at Norwich he set to work to 
master French and Italian; when apprenticed to a solicitor, he studied 
Welsh ; the accidental discovery of a book in a mariner’s cottage set 
him to work at Danish; and to almost similar accidental circumstances 
he was indebted for a smattering of Hebrew, Armenian, and Arabic. 
His education, he modestly tells us, is in the present day perfect! No 
doubt Mr. Borrow might appeal with some pride, as a philologist, to his 
vocabulary of the Zincali language. 

Lavengro being at a horse-fair in Norwich, was made aware of his 
brother Jasper’s presence in a mystical manner. He had a consciousness 
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that he was the object of some person’s observation—that two eyes were 
fastened upon him, and followed him, but he could not see them, till 
— declared himself by cracking a whip with the report of a pocket- 
; Jasper had become a Rommany Kral, or Chal, as it is differently writ- 
ten by Borrow (Kral being still used to express king, but king in a dis- 

ul sense among the Turks, a fact that Mr. Borrow has overlooked), 
and the Ripsy king and Lavengro had many long and pleasant conversa- 
tions: ‘These instructive interviews appear to have been put a stop to for 
a time by the study of the law, adopted as a profession, and mixed up 
with that of the Welsh language; but after a time, the duties of the pro- 
fession and philological studies became alike distasteful, and Lavengro 
repaired with his gipsy brother to a pugilistic combat, a trial of pluck and 
strength which, before the practices of the ring became corrupt, Lavengro 
highly eulogises as a bold, manly, national practice. 

The father does not appear to have looked with the same partial eye 
upon this progress of the boy in the study of law mixed up with that of 
languages—shooting and fishing, with visits to gipsy tents and prize- 
fights. He once candidly rated our hero for never speaking of what he 
was about, his hopes, or his projects, but, instead of that, covering himself 
with mystery—a practice which he will probably follow to the last, for, 
with strange, we cannot but presume assumed, inconsistency in one so 
"ham thoughtful and pious, when his father said to him on his death- 


“Is there anything, boy, that you would wish to ask me? Now is the time.” 

He answered. “Yes, father; there is one about whom I would fain question 
you.” 

“ Who is it? Shall I tell you about Elliot ?” 

“No, father ; not about Elliot ; but pray don’t be angry ; I should like to know 
something about Big Ben.” 


The father departed, however, to the world of spirits, and that of living 
struggles lay before Lavengro, who repaired to the “ Great City,” with 
an introduction to a publisher, and, for stock in trade, a volume of ancient 
songs of Denmark; another of the songs of wep ti dia the Welsh bard; 
and a romance in the German style; but the publisher, who is described 
as one of the most capricious and despotic of his race, preferred to 
set our young aspirant to work upon a compilation of Newgate trials, 
and a translation into German of a philosophical work, written by the 
publisher himself. 

The connexion lasted for some time, but not sufficiently so to affect 
materially the erratic propensities of the rising constellation in literature. 
The “ rage for interference,” as Lavengro styles it, with those under his 
control, disgusted the young author with his tasks ; he transferred his 
allegiance to “Glorious John,” and having got paid for the “ Trials,” 
and soundly rated for the German mis-translation, the connexion ceased. 

During this first sojourn in London, Lavengro formed a number of 
acquaintances of doubtful character. One of his favourite resorts 
was an apple-stall, on London-bridge. The proprietor, an old woman, 
boasted of the possession of a copy of De Foe, with which several sub- 
sequent adventures are cian He also frequented gambling-houses 
oe sen, and gives us a good sketch of Frank Ardry and his lady 
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‘ The connexion with the old woman is relieved by @ very 
effective scene, written in the style of Sterne, of an accidental rencontre 
with her son, a returned convict. As Lavengro becoming an itinerant 
tinker caps all previous habits of a doubtful, or, in some eyes, disrepu- 
table character, we may as well take the opportunity of remarking here, 
apropos of his strange acquaintances picked up in London, that senti- 

t, philology, philosophy, and religion, are so strangely blended with 
social ion in this remarkable autobiography, that the impression 
given at to ourselves is, that the author, from some perverse idio- 
syncracy, puspoee’y vilifies himself and his characters, to vindicate hu- 
manity and the higher mag of creation. It was a noble, if a way- 
ward, course to follow; but the results are portrayed with the greatest 
vigour. There is something of the spirit of Mephistophiles’s animus in 
the observation of the adopted brother of a gipsy and future tinker, 
that “it will never do for an author to be considered low.” Homer 
himself has never yet entirely recovered from the injury he received by 
Lord Chesterfield’s remark, that “ the speeches of his heroes were frequently 
exceedingly low.” Among the acquaintances thus accidentally picked up, 
was also an Armenian, Fish slieiabitiatie pride was to realise two 
hundred thousand pounds, which golden feat accomplished, he took 
Lavengro’s advice, and started to resuscitate the empire of the Haiks! 
It is matter of surprise that we should never chance to have heard of 
this Armenian Rothschild’s doings. 

Want—that stern teacher of many a wholesome truth—not only 
carried Lavengro back to the company of Jasper, but also to a first 
lesson in “ thimble-rig!” Nobly, howeyer, does the philosophic philolo- 
gist: vindicate his morality as superior to the temptation! He may 
condescend to become a tinker, but he will not be bonneter to a thimble- 
rigger; so he in the mean time resolves upon one more literary effort, 
no less than to write the ‘Life and Adventures of Joseph Sell,” the 
great traveller, for which he obtains twenty pounds from a publisher, 
who advertises in his window, “in fair round hand, ‘ A novel or tale is 
much wanted.’ ” 

With this sum in his pocket (one having been kindly offered, but mag- 
nanimously refused, by the old apple-woman), Lavengro sets out upon his 
travels. And strangely enough he proceeds: selecting a road apparently 
merely because it was “ and excellent,” and very indifferent as to 
whither it led, nor roused to a consciousness of his ahubelibiad: till he 
came to a circle, not of trees, but of immense upright stones. ‘I knew 
now where I was,” says the dreamy wanderer, “and, laying down my 
stick and bundle, and taking off my hat, I advanced slowly, and cast 
myself—it was folly, perhaps, but I could not help what I did—cast 
myself, with my face on the dewy earth, in the middle of the portal of 
giants, beneath the transverse stones, The spirit of Stonehenge was 
strong upon me!” Lavengro had, in fact, travelled from London to 
Stonehenge without the knowledge of an intermediate stage. This is 
part, we suppose, of “the dream of study and adventure.” 

After interviews with a shepherd wm a sailor—the returned convict 
son of her of the apple-stall—and a jolly, huge, fat landlord, acquaintance 
is made with a certain literary baronet, whose portrait presents some fea- 
tures with which the public are already more or less intimate, which they 
probably are not with a more mysterious practice here detailed at length, 
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of perpetually touching objects to keep off the evil chance, and which in 

this instance attained its climax, by making the baronet clamber to the 

topmost branch of a stately elm, by which he saved the life of a beloved 
nt. 

It was shortly after leaving this aristocratic mansion, to resume his 
more humble peripatetic wanderings, that Lavengro stumbled upon a dis- 
consolate group, consisting of a travelling tinker, who, with his wife and 
family, had been driven by Black Jack, the Flaming Tinman, and his 
analy pugnacious spouse, Grey Moll, out of their rural beat. Striking 
a bargain with the tinker, for the sum of five pounds ten shillings 
Lavengro purchased his whole stock in trade, cart and pony, and having 
laid in sundry provisions, and robed himself ii a waggoner’s frock, he 
enters upon the gipsy part of his career. Housekeeping beneath an 
ash-tree, amidst a maze of bushes of various kinds, but principally hazel 
and holly, is pleasant at first, well in keeping with the newly-assumed 
character; but a brief period of gipsying in solitude is soon interrupted 
by a gipsy song, chanted by a girl about thirteen, with comely features, 
a clear olive complexion, and jet-black hair hanging back over her 
shoulders. Rather scantily attired, with arms and feet bare, she wears 
round her neck, however, a handsome string of corals, with ornaments 
of gold, while in her hand she holds a bulrush. A fairy creature thus 
introduced, and who calls Lavengro “ brother,” could scarcely be sus- 
pected of evil, still less of crime; but, alas! the pretty gipsy girl, 

rompted by an old enemy of Lavengro’s, Herne, the repulsive mother- 
in-law of Jasper, poisons our hero in the coolest manner possible, tossing 
the cakes, one for herself and another for her victim, singing all the while, 
and only for a moment betraying the devil within her when Lavengro 
inadvertently offers a bit of Azs cake to the maiden’s pet dog. 

Lavengro, however, was not destined to die thus. An itinerant 
reacher and a saint-like wife come to his aid, and the odious Herne feels 
erself that she has no power over the fate of the gifted one. She even 

tells his fortune, in relation to her own. 

The Pechod Yysprydd Glan, the sin of the Holy Ghost, which had 
weighed so wate” against the Welsh minister, Peter Williams, is as in- 
distinctly and unsatisfactorily developed as is the weight which hung upon 
Lavengro’s mind as a boy and in after-life; in both cases very different 
from the Evil Spirit (or the priest) who appeared in person to the fanatic 
Peter; and both are among the most obscure psychological phenomena re- 
corded in this singular history. 

Lavengro accompanied his new friends as far as to the borders of 
Wales ; but as translator of the odes of the great Ab’Gwilym, the pride 
and the glory of the country, he would not enter it in his present guise ; 
he would only go in, he says, “when he had a new suit of superfine 
black, with hat and beaver, mounted on a powerful steed, black and glossy, 
like that which bore Greduv to the fight of Catrasth.” Petulengro’s 
horse is drinking of the waters of the Rugone of England and Wales, and 
Lavengro turns back with his pal, much to the horror of the godly Peter 
Williams and his wife Winifred. 

Lavengro now learns that Mrs. Herne has so far accomplished a part 
of her dukkerin, as to have hanged herself, and Jasper politely intimates 
to him that he cannot go up and down the country with a pal who was 
the cause of his mother-in-law’s death, without previous satisfaction; s0, 
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selecting a quiet, shady spot, Lavengro and Petluengro inflicted as much 
mischief as they could upon one another for half an hour, and this bein 
accomplished, to the satisfaction of the gipsy at least, peace was concluded, 
with an offer of Jasper’s wife’s sister, Ursula by name, as a wife to the new 
Rommany chal. Lavengro, however, had resolution rt to enable 
him to decline the tempting offer, and he withdrew from the society of 
his adopted brother, to take up his station for some time at a remote and 
lonely dingle, known to the fraternity as the Chong Gav. It wasa deep 
hollow, in the midst of a wide field; the shelving sides were overgrown 
with trees and bushes, a belt of sallows surrounded it on the top, a steep 
winding path led down into the depths, practicable, however, for a light 
cart like his; at the bdttom was an open space, and there he pitched 
his tent, and put up his forge—‘“ I will here ply the trade of Kaulo- 
mescro,” said Lavengro, to himself. Lavengro had then in his mind’s 
eye a Rembrandt-like picture of a rural forge and half-illumed Sastra- 
mescro’s face, which he depicts with an artistic pen; and within the mmd 
itself, the memory of the well-known story of Volundr or Velint, who 
lived in woods and thickets, and made such keen swords, that, if placed 
in a running stream, they would fairly divide an object, however slight, 
if borne against them by the water. 

Lavengro was not, however, destined to have the Chong Gav long to 
himself. Perhaps it was as well it was so; for he had not been there 
many days before he had a violent fit of his old enemy, “ the horrors.” 
But who should come to set up his forge also in the dingle but the 
‘«‘ Flaming Tinman,” accompanied by his wife, Grey Moll, and a gigantic 
beauty, fit partner for a Volundr, yclept Belle, and whom Lavengro, 
struck with her regal face and figure, likened to Ingeborg, Queen of 
Norway, who had twelve brothers, “and could lick them all.” This 
formidable fair one, after administering a sound blow upon Lavengro’s 
face, in return for his mingled wonder and admiration, seconded him in 
a stand-up fight against the Tinman. 

After his victory, Belle remained to share the lonely dingle with 
Lavengro! Perilous society this; but Lavengro succeeded in warding 
off the dangers of loneliness, proximity, and familiarity, by lessons of 
the Armenian ; and a new feature was imparted to the Chong Gav by the 
introduction of a priest—THE Priest with whom Lavengro fell in company 
at a neighbouring alehouse, kept by a pugilistic, gambling bankrupt, and 
would-be Papist landlord, and whom he had invited to the dingle. The 
shadow of this priest had attended Lavengro in all his travels. He it was 
who had brought discomfort into the home and neighbourhood of the lite- 
rary baronet; who liad attempted the faith of the Armenian ; who had been 
mistaken, by the simple-minded Peter Williams, for the evil one; but 
he had not yet come personally in contact with Lavengro. The priest 
is evidently the spirit of Popery, as it now exists in England, evoked in 
order either to confront it or to exorcise it. 
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CLARISSE DE MAULEVRIER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘SEVEN YEARS IN THE WEDDED LIFE OF A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC.” 


I. 


THe nuns were leaving the chapel after Salut, filing out two by 
two in a stream, behind them came the novices, and then the boarders, 
the lady abbess, holding her beads in her hand, as they fell in a double 
string from her waist, bringing up the rear. Close by, and conversing 
with the superioress, walked a young and pale woman—the remains of 
beauty, however, were discernible through her nun’s habiliments. 

The long line dispersed in various directions. The boarders, under the 
care of some of the sisters, were conducted to the scholastic apartments, 
the novices sought their cells, a few of the nuns returned to the chapel 
to pray, and several made their way to the convent garden, there to 
wander until the shades of evening should be deeper, and the grey walls 
of the old nunnery, which surrounded them on every side, shutting them 
out for ever-from the world into which they had been sent to perform a 
very different part, were shining in the light of the rising moon. The 
superioress and the nun before mentioned alone remained. 

“Tt may be that she is not well, my daughter,”’ was the concluding 
observation of the former, as they were about to separate, “ otherwise 
absence on this night were scarcely accountable.”’ 
as Excitement, madam, had always a great effect upon her, as you 

ow.” 

“True, my daughter. When I held a less exalted position in our 
society, and i occasionally fell under my tuition, I have wished her tem- 

rament could be subdued into a calmer one.” 

*“ And I think, madam, it has been.” 

“Years have done much; she was then but a child. Go you to her, 

my daughter, and bear her my inquiries and best wishes.” 
_ The younger nun curtseyed slightly, and moved away with a stately 
step. Why do you look r her, reader? do you think you have seen 
her before? that it is a form which you ought to recognise? Ay, you 
are right. Ghastly and wo-hegone as her face has become with watch- 
ings and prayer, and, disfiguring as are her religious vestments, it is still 
Marie de St. Léger. But a little while, scarcely more than a twelve- 
month, has elapsed since that dreadful catastrophe in the cathedral church 
of Grenoble, yet she has been for some months a nun. -Her own earnest 
entreaties, and the interest used by Father Leance, shortened in her case 
the ordinary term of probation. And the morrow’s sun was to witness 
the profession of saallint ak more fitted for the world than she was, 
more young, more beautiful, even her sister, Clarisse de Maulevrier. 

They had retired to the convent immediately upon the breaking up of 
their home, which Madame de St. Léger had caused to be done at once. 
She had entered then upon her noviciate, and Clarisse—what with the 
combined efforts and persuasions of the nuns, the dreadfully melancholy 
conversations of her sister, as to the wretchedness and wickedness to be 
found in the world, and the wily preachings of Father Leance—had soon 
followed her example. Remember, that in that secluded convent there 
was no human being who whispered to her of a different course; all 
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things around, whether animate or inanimate, contributed to urge her 
onwards. 

Passing along cloisters, dark passages, staircases, and other turnin 
and windin which few can pi to themselves, unless they are fant 
liar with ey nunnery, Madame de St. Léger, or, to call her by the 
name assumed at her profession, Sister Madeleine, gained the upper part 
of the building, finally approaching a corridor of great length, and per- 
fectly dark. From a niche in the wall she took a lighted lantern, one of 
several, and advanced with it in her hand. Innumerable doors were 

on either side, opening to the cells of the nuns; standing against 
one or two of them were the noiseless shoes, or, it may be better to call 
them, sandals of a priest, giving token that their reverend owner was in- 
side, and at such moments—sacred, as the nuns call them, whatever they 
may think—no third party ventures to approach the cell. ‘Towards the 
end of the passage, down which her steps had glided without noise, Ma- 
dame de St. Léger raised the lantern, throwing its light full upon the 
number of the door she stopped at, and then she saw she was too far, and 
had to trace her steps back to one she had passed. Glancing down to 
make sure the inmate of the cell was not with her confessor, she knocked 
gently. No one can enter these cells from without. The doors are 
opened by means of keys only—as, indeed, is greatly the custom in private 
houses all over France. There were two keys to each cell; the occupant 

ing one, which they sometimes carry to their girdle, and the lady 
abbess the other. The latter, however, is never taken from its receptacle, 
or used, save some extraordinary occasion calls for it. 

Clarisse de Maulevrier opened it—not changed, not a bit changed, 
since the day you last saw her at the house of her ill-fated brother-in- 
law. The little latticed window, high up and deep in the wall, was open, 
and it would seem that she had been mounted on the small bare table 
underneath it, and had stood there looking round at the expanse of sky, 
with her forehead pressed against the iron bars. “Madame de St. Léger 
went in and closed the door, leaving the lantern outside. 

* Clarisse, why were you not at Salut ?”’ 

* Sister Charlotte had come in, and we were trying on my dress. She 
was bending in the wreath for me, for it was too large, when the bells rang 
out. I made what haste I could to get the things off, but not in time.” 

Lying lightly across the bed was an elegant white dress of em- 
broidered muslin, and a wreath of white roses, towards which Clarisse 
glanced as she spoke. 

“Sister Charlotte is reprehensively giddy—more so than any of the 
lay sisters,” frowned He che de St. Léger. ‘“ You will do well, Cla- 
risse, to have no future intimacy with her. And I could have wished 
that your absence from the holy services of our church had been caused 
by a less unworthy motive.”’ 

“Tt does look so well!” exclaimed Clarisse, in a more elated tone 
of voice than the religious inmates of a convent usually permit themselves 
to display.“ Sister Charlotte borrowed a little piece of glass from some 
of the boarders ; and she let down my hair as I shall wear it to-morrow, 
and the effect of the wreath-——” . 

“You are forgetting yourself,” interrupted her sister, in a tone which 
served to recal,the scattered thoughts of Clarisse to her position. “ What 
have gewgaws and vanity to do with the thoughts of one henceforth 
devoted, bodily and spiritually, to God ?” 
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“ True, true,’ murmured Clarisse; “I fear I have been dwelling 
the worldly portion of to-morrow’s ceremony more than befits me. “But 
I trust that when I have once taken the vows, even you, Marie, will not 
find aught to complain of.” 

“Not ‘ Marie,’” said Madame de St. Léger, in a milder tone. “I 
have had several times to remind you of this. It is a sin to retain aught 
of our worldly associations.” | 

Indeed I have endeavoured to forget all such, and will do so.”’ 

“Prayer and fasting,” murmured Madame de St. Léger, “ will 
enable us to overcome all things. Remain on your knees this night, my 
‘sister. May the Holy Virgin aid you!” 

“Good night, Sister Madeleine.”” And Clarisse, as the door of the 
cell closed, fell upon her knees. 

IL 


THe sun was shining gloriously on the beautiful Department of the 
Isére—the morning sun, which wanted more than an hour to its mid-day 
heat; the bells of the convent were ringing out, priests were to be 
seen in their showy vestments, and crowds of the invited were pouring 
into the convent ehapel that they might witness Clarisse de jist ee 
renouncement of earth. 

The gorgeous robes of many priests glittered before the altar; the 
choristers had taken their aecustomed places; the incense-bearers were in 
readiness, when the hymn to the Virgin, “ O Gloriosa,” rose sweetly upon 
the ear, giving token of the approach of the lady abbess and her train. 
It would have been a singular sight to those who are not accustomed to 
witness such. The rigid, and, in many instances, ghastly faces of those 
professed women, who, each bearing a lighted taper, wheeled off noise- 
lessly into their places, their remarkable habit presenting no features by 
which one form was distinguishable from another; and now, advancing 
from the midst of them, and prostrating herself before the altar, came a 
being who seemed as if to serve for a very contrast. Her white robes 
hung in graceful folds around her, mingling with the colours of man 
jewels; her soft brown hair, confined by its white chaplet, fell in cur 
upon her neck, shading her flushed and lovely countenance, and, had it 
not been for the lighted waxen taper in her right hand, you might have 
thought she was kneeling there for her bridal. 

After some preliminary forms, the chief of the priests present, l’Evéque 
de S——, turned to her, and spoke, whilst every voice was hushed, and 
every ear listened. : 

* My child, what would you—what is it that you ask ?” 

“The holy vestment of religion,” Clarisse replied, bending lower her 
graceful head, “and may God be merciful unto me!”’ 

** Do you demand this of your own free will?’ 

“ Most high and reverend father, I do.” , 

The bishop looked at the abbess, who stood at a little distance. “‘ Have 
you questioned this child, holy mother? and is she fitted for this sacred 
ceremony ?”’ 

** She is, my lord.” 

He turned again to Clarisse, his rich vestments rustling with the move- 
ment. ‘ Know you, my child, that this course you ask to pursue, the 
service of our Lord Jesus Christ, must be steadily followed to the end of 
your life; and do you kneel here with a firm intention to do so in the 
fear of God, and relying on His love to help your strength ?” 
x2 
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“ It is on Him that I rely for aid, and, trusting to His mercy, I hope for 
sufficient strength.” 





“That which God has in your spirit may He consummate!” 
concluded the bishop, rising from his seat, and raising his hands as if to 
give force to his prayer. 


And now turn away for a few minutes, and pause ere you look again. 
- » «+ « « They are chanting the hymn “ Veni Creator ;” and who 
can that be kneeling before the altar, in the place recently ied by 
that light and fairy form? It is a nun, in nowise distinguishable from 
those crowding groups hidden yonder behind the ample folds of the dark 
curtain. The dress of flannel, the disfiguring headpiece, the beads, and 
the cross are the same; yet the delicate cheek is flushed as that young 

irl’s was, and there is a wonderful similarity in the outline of the 
ag To you, who still think the world’s ties worth living for, the 
conviction that it is, indeed, the same form, Clarisse de Maulevrier’s, 
rushes with a feeling of heart-sickness. The embroidered dress, the 
y rir. trinkets, the chaplet of roses, and, worse than all, the long 

ining curls, are cast aside for ever. Look at the ringlets as 7 lie 
there, to be swept away as of no more moment than the dust which so 
many feet will leave upon the chapel floor. 

The bishop, formal and stately, approached her as she knelt, his deep 
voice ringing through the stillness left by the departed sounds of the 
music. 

** What is it you demand, my child?” 

“To be received into the holy profession, my lord; earnestly and 
humbly do I implore it.” 

* My child, do you deem yourself thoroughly acquainted with all that 
appertains to these religious vows, with their rules and obligations; and do 
you feel the solemn responsibilities you take upon yourself ?”’ 

“* Most high and reverend father, I do,”’ replied Clarisse, “thanks to 
the of God.” 

** May God help you to persevere in this your righteous resolution,” 
was the rejoinder of the bishop, “and may He vouchsafe in His merciful 
goodness to perfect in you the holy work he has begun !” 

The deep, harmonious tones of the priests were now heard, commencing 
the solemn mass. Clarisse scarcely knew that it was concluded, when 
one of the priests advanced towards her, and taking from her the lighted 
taper, ry into her hand the act of profession. She glanced up: he was 
a tall, fair man, with a pleasing countenance, younger than most of those 
presets and quite a stranger to her. But the bishop was now before her, 

olding the sacred Host, which she fixed her eyes upon whilst she pro- 
nounced her vow. The deed was next signed, the sacrament administered 
to her, and the bishop, assuming the mitre and cope, commenced the 
autiphon, ‘{ Veni Sancti,”’ whilst the sacred ring was placed upon her 
finger. She resumed the taper, the bishop throwing the veil over her 
head whilst he blessed her: she prostrated herself once more before the 
altar, as they sang the “Te Deum;” the bishop sprinkled her with holy 
water; the incense ascended in clouds, filling the chapel with its over- 
powering sweetness; and, at the conclusion of the “ Ecce quam bonum,” 
chanted by the choir, Clarisse de Maulevrier had finally entered the ser- 
vice of God. 

Some hours had passed away. All signs of the morning’s excitement 
were over, and the convent was wrapped in its usual gloomy stillness. 
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More gloomy still was the cell that contained Clarisse. She sat at the 
foot of her low bed, having drawn the small round table to her side, that 
she might lean her elbow upon it as she mused. A sad, lonely expres- 
sion was upon her countenance. Was it that she had already begun to 
doubt the wisdom of the life she had chosen? No, no; not yet. She 
was thinking of the morning’s ceremony, in which she had borne so con- 
spicuous a part. How many hundreds does the idea of that coming 
ceremony cause to give the casting vote to their immuration? You 
cannot root out human passions from the human heart; you cannot 
_ separate a novice, or even a nun, from human vanity. They look forward 

to the pomp and show of that ceremony as more favoured ones anticipate 

the pomp of their bridal. The white and fore garments, never to be 
worn save that once; the array of jewels; the rich curls of the hair then 
to be displayed, and for ever cast aside; the temporary consequence with 
which they are invested; the worldly crowd who will assemble, with their 
looks and gestures of admiration, never again to be met with; and, last 
—but, remember, not least—the many priests who will take part in the 
service ; and you, who are unacquainted with the workings of a convent 
life, little know in how super-eminent a degree these priests are regarded 
by its inmates. Can it be otherwise? No; for it is their only link with 

e secular thoughts and passions they have professed to renounce, not 
subdued. 

They look forward to it almost as to a bridal; and Clarisse had knelt 
there that morning with thoughts like the rest. But where was the ana- 
logy now? In place of the one cherished being, by whose side would 
have been uttered vows of love, and from whom she would henceforth 
never have been separated by night or by day, what was there for her? 
The four walls of her dreary cell, the incessant string of prayers ever to 
be repeated, the midnight watchings and the penance, and the deepest 
solitude for her girl’s heart. 

Most of the nuns had paid her a visit in the course of the afternoon, 
some of the less rigid ones bringing her little pieces of gossip—such 
gossip as must prevail in a convent. One of the boarders was sick; 
another, it was thought, had that day determined to enter upon her 
noviciate ; a novice had fainted with the excitement of witnessing the 
ceremony, and a second had burst into tears. One of the confessors to 
the convent-——Clarisse’s own—had received a distant appointment, and 
was about to leave. Madame de St. Léger it was who had told her this, 
recommending her, at the same time, to adopt in his place Father 
Leance. 

“ He is so severe, sister Madeleine,’ answered Clarisse, in a hesitating 
tone. 

Sister Madeleine frowned. 

“I presume no longer to advise,” was her cold reply. “ Your respon- 
sibility now rests with yourself.” 

b “‘ May the Holy Virgin give me grace to use it as I ought !”” aspirated 
arisse. 

Madame de St. Léger withdrew; but Clarisse was again interrupted 
by a knock at the cell-door, and a fair, merry-looking girl of nineteen—a 
vast deal too merry for a convent—appeared, throwing her arms round 
Clarisse, and embracing her affectionately. 

“I hardly dare to do it,” she cried. ‘You are so metamorphosed 
that I have some doubts whether it is in reality my friend Clarisse.” 
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‘  Metamorphosed outwardly,” was the nun’s , “but still 
Clarisse in heart.” tie) — 

- And always Clarisse to me here,” added Charlotte de Coigny. 
* Elsewhere, I suppose it must be formal Sister a 

“ Dear Charlotte, you must be steady when with me now.” 

“‘ And talk steadily, too, you would imply. The religious dress does 
not become you at all. You look twenty years older than you did this 
morning in those bridal robes.” 

- a are nothing to me now. Old or young, of what moment 
is it?” 

“T know I’m very wicked,”’ said Charlotte, seriously; ‘they tell me 


so every day. But I can’t see any more harm in being becom- 
ingly—we ers, I mean—than in wearing these blessed old stuff 
gowns. Did they tell you I burst into tears?” ’ 


“No ; they said one of the novices did.” 

“ And I too, and sobbed aloud. It was when they cut off your beau- 
tiful curls. Were it for that alone, they could never persuade me into 
becoming a nun.” , 

* Charlotte, these worldly thoughts are fit for neither of us.”’ 

“Let me talk; you will not have me long. A letter arrived from m 
stepmother this morning, intimating that as I declined to take the oa, 
I ead oo to return home at the end of the present year.”’ 

- time may come,” answered Sister Agnes (her religious appella- 
tion), “ when you will regret your resolution. Compare the snares and 
pees me of the world with the peaceful life of a convent.” 

“ Peaceful to you, Clarisse, who were brought up here; but intolerably 
irksome to me, who never saw the inside of one till my seventeenth year. 
My dear mamma was a woman of the world, sister though she was to 
his godliness the Archbi——”’ 

“No more of this, Charlotte, in my presence, or I shall be compelled 
to remind you that I am no longer, even to you, Clarisse de Maulevrier, 
but Sister Agnes, and professed.” | 

“I beg your pardon,” said the younger lady, bowing her head, and 
See up as if she thought the habit of Clarisse had indeed changed 
“They say Father Jean is about to leave the convent,” resumed 
Clarisse. 

“Do they,” uttered Charlotte, all her serious thoughts scattered to 
the winds. ‘I hope we shall have that handsome priest in his place. 
Did you remark him, Clarisse? He gave you the deed of profes- 
sion 


*“*T thought it was a stranger who presented the deed, but I assure you 
I saw nothing distinctly this morning.” 

“ He isthe most pleasant looking man,”’ ran on Charlotte; ‘the very 
image of my cousin Jules, And many a sly glance, I can tell you, he 


east up towards our places, but his most admiring looks he kept for you; 
you may see that he has an eye for a pretty girl.” 

Clarisse started from the chair where she had been sitting. “ You 
compel me to request you to withdraw, Sister Charlotte, and I shall 
deliberate whether to report your conversation to the superioress. You 
are unlike yourself this evening.” 

“T am elated with the good news my letter a amt but you won't 
report.me, Clarisse, sweetest and best,” added the giddy girl, as she stole 
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akiss. “And if you did, the old abbess would not be too severe, for 
you know she reverently adores the archbishop, and I, as his niece, get 
many of my wild chatterings winked at. { am sure if it were not for 
me, there would never be a bit of life going on in the convent. Will 
you forgive me ?” 

“ nil you speak becomingly ?” 

“‘ T’ll never say another word to you about pretty girls, Ivow. Nor of 
the priests either, if you like; though I should have deemed them a 
legitimate theme, for the nuns are always talking of them. Ah, I can 
see; this convent life, for the professed religieuses, is not so unexciting 
after all, and that perhaps you will find out, Clarisse: their thoughts 
dwell as much upon those shaven crowns as ours do upon a lover. Even 
the ancient abbess herself is sweet u a 

“‘Good evening to you, Charlotte de Coigny,” interrepted the nun, 
with a severe countenance. ‘The next visit you pay me must be at my 
own request.” 

“ Dear Sister Clarisse, you don’t mean that!’ 

“ The cells of the sisterhood are sacred. In a week’s time from this, I 
will send for you ; but if you offend again, as you have offended this 
evening, your banishment from mine will be perpetual.” 

“ My tongue is always bringing me into scrapes,” rejoined Charlotte, 
in a tone between lemon’ and crying, as she unwillingly prepared to 

“Tt was all through that letter to-day! I must tell ou. I must 
tell you, Clarisse, before I go into a week’s banishment. I know you 
-won't betray me, and it will be my excuse: there was a little note from 
Jules smuggled into the corner.” 

Speaking the last sentence in a whisper, Mademoiselle de Coigny de- 

. Clarisse rose to close the door behind her, and then resumed 
er place upon the bed, leaning her arm again upon the table, as it 
supported o head. Various thoughts crowded upon her mind in suc- 
«ession. The morning ceremony, with its parade and excitement; the 
religious obligations she had assumed ; the world outside, which she was 
never more to see, or act a part in; the gossip of the nuns, and the re- 
prehensible chatter, as she was bound to consider it, of Charlotte de 
Coigny. And, stealing through all, came the girl’s whispering of the 
strange priest, his blue eyes and his comely form; and, with a start, 
she caught herself wondering if he had indeed gazed at her with ad- 
miration. She threw herself upon her knees before the crucifix, which 
was nailed on the wall, and prayed for grace to subdue all earthly 
thoughts, more especially those of vanity; then she commenced her 
string of prayers, and midnight was chiming upon the convent clock 
ere every bead was told. 


IIT. 


A HEAVY month passed away. The bitter desolation of Clarisse’s ex- 
istence was beginning to tell upon her disappointed heart, though she 
endeavoured to subdue all regret by-prayer and fasting, when one morn- 
ing a servant of the convent—or, as they are called, subordinate lay 
sisters—came to tell her she was wanted at the grate. She went down 
with a lightened step, speculating upon who it could be that asked 
for her—such a visit is an event in the life of the isolated nun. 

Standing conversing with the visitor was Madame de St. Léger, and 
there, outside, with her face—as much of it as would come—pushed 
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through the iron bars, stood Aglat, Charles de St. Léger’s former 
nurse. 


“Bo you ever hear of him, madam?” were the first words Clarisse 
caught, as she stood back in the gloom. 

“T have done with earthly things,’ was the reply of Madame de St. 
Léger, and her voice trembled, for all its severity; ‘‘my thoughts and 
service are consecrated to the saints, and to them only.” 

“ And you don’t ask whether he is living or dead, ha y or wretched ?”” 

ed the servant, with a touch of her former pie nl “ T would 
peril my life to ascertain.” 

‘You called me down from my devotions,’’ was Madame de St. Léger’s 

lling answer; “I must now return to them. Farewell, Aglaé; may 
the blessed Virgin change your heart to godliness !”’ 

As her steps echoed away in the distance, Clarisse advanced to the 
te. In that short moment Aglaé had covered her face with her 
ds, and was sobbing bitterly. 

_ “For these long, many months, by night and by day, have I sought 
tidings of my unhappy child,” she wailed. ‘I have hovered round the 
establishment of Jesus when, the day closed, the friendly night has 
covered me. I have let that fool of a gardener’’—here came a shadow 
of an old smile—“ think I did it for love of him, and I can hear nothing. 
The man asserts that such a child as I describe is not in the place, and 
never has been, to his knowledge. Do you know where he is, Made- 
moiselle Clarisse?”’ 

“ Aglat, I have no information, and I cannot inquire. It is an in- 
terdicted subject. But Iam no longer Mademoiselle Clarisse.’’ 

‘So they told me,” interrupted the girl; ‘they said I ought to have 
asked for ‘Sister Agnes.’ I heard that you were professed. Do you 
ever think now, in your solitude, of that banished child?”’ 

“ Often, often, Aglat; he was dear to me as to you.” 

The woman shook her head ; she knew how mistaken was the assertion. 

‘* Your life is one of loneliness, mademoiselle.” 

“« Almost unbroken.” 

“ And does your heart never fail you? do yearnings after those you 
once knew and loved never come to you? has ko long, death-like exist- 
ence in prospective no terrors for you ?”’ 

A deep blush suffused Clarisse’s face; with this link before her of a 
former world, she could not be wholly a nun, even in speech. 

‘There never was one yet who had not her regrets when she was fairly 
launched into the desolation,’ whispered Aglae. “And he has been 
forced, in his timid childhood, into the same solitude. His home, his 
father. May all the blessed saints rest Ais spirit! and he deserves rest, 
though they did not put up masses for his soul ;—his mother, and all he 

for, torn from him. Kept, perhaps, in terror, in torture i 

* Aglaé |” 

‘I know much that they will do to bend a rebellious spirit to their will, 
mademoiselle. And I have such dreadful dreams,” she continued, in a 
whisper. ‘Sometimes I see him lying dead, and that’s a comfort to me; 
sometimes I see them throw him on a stack of lighted fagots. Last night 
that ever was, I dreamt——”’ 

** Don’t talk so,” shivered Clarisse ; and she drew nearer to the grate, 
for superstition was rife within her, and the servant's words caused a chill 
feeling to creep over her. “I hate any one to talk of dreams ; remember, 
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Aglaé, I am alone in my dark cell from the fall of evening to the break of 
da 2? 


Y And you know nothing about him!” moaned poor Aglat, as she pre- 
pared to leave; “it was my object in coming here. May Heaven 
_ mademoiselle ; may it protect us all and give us consolation, for I 

ieve we all need it.” 

Clarisse turned from the grate; the convent bell was ringing for one 
of the chapel services, and she joined the procession of nuns as they glided 
towards the holy edifice. 

' IV. . 


Aaatn the weeks went on, many weeks, and a change had entered into 
the life and heart of Clarisse de Maulevrier. Look at heras she sits there 
in her lonely cell; it is more dreary than ever; for the cold of the late 
autumn is shivering there, Clarisse’s feet press the uncovered stone floor, 
and the whistling wind sighs round the convent and shakes the tall trees 
with a superstitious sound; yet in her eye the once sad expression has 
given place to a light rarely seen, save in those who possess heart happi- 
ness. Can it be that the austeric practices of her religion have called this 
forth? if so, why the life of a nun is more blissful hen the denizens of 
the world deem it. 

A tap at the cell door. Clarisse’s hands tremble, and her cheeks flush 
as she turns the key in the lock. It is her confessor who enters—the 
fair, pleasing man, who but a few months ago was a stranger in the 
convent. And ah! you see it now—you see it in her glowing cheek 
and beating heart—that priest has become to her the day-star of 
existence. 

How did love come to them—for he feels it, or assumes to do so, as she 
does? Was it that the giddy words of Charlotte de Coigny, awaking the 
vanity of her heart, led it on to love? Flattered vanity is often a safe con- 
ductor to it. Or was it that this confessor, this visitor of the other sex, 
the only one she ever exchanged a word with or saw, save the officiating 

riests at the chapel, bore its inevitable prints upon her isolated life? It 
is of little moment to inquire: the passion had taken possession of her 
beyond all possibility of eradication—the strange mixture of religion and 
love that none can feel save the Romish devotees; while she knelt to and 
obeyed him as a god, she worshipped him as a man. 

A light step tripped along the ee * was that of Charlotte de 
Coigny. She stopped at the door of Clarisse’s cell, but the holy sandals 
were there, and Mademoiselle de Coigny speeded back again, returning to 
the room appropriated to the elder boarders. 

“ Those nuns are always at confession,” she exclaimed; “ there are no 
less than four pairs of sandals in the south corridor: what a heap of sins 
they must commit !” 

“If they committed half as many as you, Mademoiselle de Coigny,” 
interru ted a stern voice from the corner, “the holy priesthood would 
scarce find time to confess them.” 

“Pardon, madam,” cried Charlotte, starting, as she recognised one 
who held a high place in the convent ; “I did not know you were here.”’ 

“So it would seem,” returned the old nun. ‘‘ What business had 
ore _ = south corridor at this hour of the evening ?—what took you 
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“ My legs,” answered Charlotte, sotto voce, and those in her imme- 
diate vicinity were seized with a fit of coughing, so violent, that the 
wag OP ee sister, who was near-sighted and very deaf, inquired what they 
were choking at. 

“Take your seat there,” cried the nun, pointing to a certain high 
seat, which the boarders called the stool of repentance, “and conjugate 
fifteen Italian verbs. Sister Cécile,” she added, turning to one of the 
lay teachers, “be so good as to attend that she says them properly.”’ 

But Charlotte de Coigny possessed an undaunted spirit, and on the 
departure of the superintending nun, about an hour afterwards, she again 
made her escape in search of Clarisse, groping stealthily along the dark 
passages. The wind howled in gusts that almost startled her, fearless as 

was, the rain fell in torrents, and as she took a lighted lantern from 
the niche, before turning imto the south gallery, a rush of wind, entering 
h the window in the high roof, threatened to extinguish it. 

ad Holy Virgin be with you, my child,” cried a priest, meeting 
her as he quitted one of the cells of the nuns. “ It is an awful night.”’ 

“ Awful indeed, father.” And Charlotte, with a passing reverence, 

on. 

Again was her journey in vain, Father Gérard’s sandals were still 
before Clarisse’s cell. With'a’gesture of impatience, Charlotte de Coigny 
‘turned away, and in the same moment was heard the first stroke of the 
vesper-bell. Leaving the lantern in its niche, she flew back as fast as 
the darkness would permit, to answer to the call when the boarders were 
mustered for vespers. 

The chimes had nearly ceased, and Father Gérard left the cell: not so 
Clarisse—she was lying sobbing upon the bed, a strange source of 
remorse or grief, one that she had never felt before, shaking her frame. 

Now fair and gentle reader, do not fling the Magazine down, and think 
‘of Clarisse by a name you have never yet sullied your lips to utter. 
tell you, you cannot separate human passions from the human heart. 
Here was a girl, but four-and-twenty years of age, conscious of her 

outh and vain of her attractions, immured for life in that gloomy 
ilding, as in a living grave. The innocent vanity of girlhood, and the 
admiration of the other sex, so essential to youth and beauty, shut out 
from her. The ascetic life, the absence of all comfort, the monotonous 
attendances at the chapel to hear the same services, the ever-recurring 
penances, the gloomy cell, the many hours of silent prayer, and the 
solitary vigils of the dismal night! Is it to be wondered at that the 
daily visits of her confessor, and he an attractive man, became to her as 
the one ray of light amidst the surrounding darkness, or that love 
should supervene? And I tell you, all haughty as you are in your 
conscious security, that had you been placed in Clarisse de Maulevrier’s 
situation, and tempted as she was, if you had not fallen, you would have 
been more than woman. 

And do you think Clarisse’s was a solitary example, even in that con- 
vent? She but followed in the wake of thousands of nuns, and thousands 
will follow in hers, if the French convents retain their places in the coun- 
try. Believe me, she is more deserving of pity than scorn. In a few 
weeks that monk will fully have ed her that black is white, and 
that to live in sin is essential to the well-being of her soul. Oh, it isa 
convenient faith! All offences may be pursued with impunity by one 
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professing it: murders, thefts, every imaginable crime, may be committed 
one day, and absolution mea dies te them the next. J 

Neither execrate the priest. He had been reared in the creed of the 
Jesuits. ‘Their existence is condemned to isolation—they are separated by 
the laws from the society and love of woman—the sweet ties of mother and 
sister removed at an early age—the more endearing tie of wife never to 
be known to them, this intercourse with a convent brings with it an over- 
whelming temptation. It is the system you must blame, not the man. 
Let the Catholic governments do away with their nunneries, and 
his Holiness the Pope-will very soon find his priests clamouring to be 
allowed that marriage they now rail against. 

The following morning, after breakfast was over in the refectory— 
dark dry bread, and cans of milk and water, for the day was one strictly 

1ai a sister invited Clarisse to walk with her in the cloisters, but 
she excused herself and ascended to her cell. She had just gained it, 
when Charlotte de Coigny overtook her. 

-“ You here at this hour, Charlotte!”’ 

“ T am no longer in the school rules,” was the answer; “ my cousin 
‘Sules has askedfor me in marriage ;”” and she danced about the cell floor, 
in her elated spirits, as she poured forth the news. ‘‘ Yesterday arrived 
a oom messenger to the lady abbess, from my now gracious stepmother, 
and I am to proceed home without delay. I don’t think Madame Agathe 
knew that last night when she gave me the Italian verbs.” 

“ You, verbs!” 

“ For coming after you. By the way, Clarisse, what a long confession 
you had. Twice I came hither, at a pretty long interval too, and Father 
Gérard’s sandals seemed fixtures at the door.” 

Clarisse hid her burning countenance in her hands, and turned it from 
Charlotte de Coigny. 

“ The priests always do come just when they are not wanted,” ejacu- 
lated Charlotte. “Iwas longing > tell you, and I braved the rules 
which forbid our visits here after dusk.” 

** ‘When do you leave ?” 

“To-day, and this is my farewell visit to you: we start at mid-day. 
O Clarisse,” she cried, still dancing round her; “ what a change it will 
be! I could not sleep last night for excitement. The wretched days of a 
convent exchanged for the social happiness and love of a home! Can I 
do anything for you in the world ?” 

A sad smile passed over Clarisse’s countenance at the question—a 
frown would have risen to her sister's. ‘‘ The world and I have nothing 
Tow in common,” was her reply. “ And may you 80 live in it as to pre- 
pare you for a better.” 

+ Farewell, farewell, Clarisse, dearest,”” sobbed Charlotte, as she cl 
round her neck. “ You are tied to this eternal solitude, whilst I am 
going forth to all of hope, and that is useful in life !” 

It was even so. Clarisse de Maulevrier had renounced the Bowed 
where she might have played a and a worthy part; flyi m its 
vanities as from weed mae vitae, and what gined she "The bitter 
anguish of a never-satisfied heart; and a course of crying sin, mixed with 
the hypocritical duties of a false religion. Cavil not at the epithet : 
when sin is , unchecked and unrepented of, religion is but hypo- 
¢risy, though the frame be worn to a skeleton with fasting, and the knees 
bent for ever in the attitude of prayer. 
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NOTES IN CORNWALL.* 


CoRNWALL is in every respect one of the most interesting counties of 
England. The habits and manners of the people are still in many 
instances primitive and peculiar. Four parts out of five of its outline 
exposed to the sea, it presents a variety of promontories and buys, rude 
rocks and treacherous creeks, caves and precipices, with a hardy, fishing, 
smuggling; wrecking, population; without aught to com with it 
elsew in the British isles. In the interior, rugged, n and un- 
cultivated heaths and moors are diversified by picturesque wooded or cul- 
tivated hill and dale. Strange rocks, as the Hurlers, the Cheese-ring, and 

Stone, cromlechs, circles, and intrenchments of various descriptions, 
dot the surface of the rock and moorlands; religious edifices with 
medizeval associations, and castles with many a tradition, rise up here 
and there, buried in silent woody recesses, or stand forth on lofty and 
commanding eminences, even on the summits of those stupendous crags 
~ is the case with St. Michael, but especially so with Tintagel) which 

rm the barriers opposed by England against the encroaching 
waters of the deep. Lastly, and not least, there are mines extending far 
away beneath the billows of the Atlantic; there are small lakes, or pools, 
of almost mysterious beauty; and there is a climate in which fuschias, 
myrtles, geraniums, and hydrangeas, thrive and bloom almost throughout 


the year. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins, and his artistic friend, Mr. H. C. Brandling, are © 
excellent companions to follow on a peripatetic excursion in a district of 
such varied beauty and interest. No sooner is the first start accomplished 
from Falmouth, and St. Germains reached by the desultory efforts of 
Mr. William Dawle, “ the most amusing and original of boatmen,” than 
we are treated to a pen and pencil sketch of all that remains of the old, 
and that has been superadded of new, to the church of St. Germanus of 
Auxerre. What is still more characteristic, turn over four pages, and 
you have a fishing-town on the south-coast—Looe—which existed as 
such in the reign of Edward I., and remains to this day one of the 

ttiest and most primitive places in England. But transitions in a 
civilised, densely populated country like England are brief and numerous. 
Fresh from the quaint old houses, the delightfully irregular streets, and 
the fragrant terrace-gardens of Looe, our tourists pronounced Liskeard 
—a large, agricultural town, with modern square houses, wide, dusty, 
d streets, and misanthropical-looking shopkeepers, clad in rusty 
black—to be “an abomination of desolation.” 

It is from Liskeard, however, that the pilgrim takes his start across 
the moors to the grey walls of St. Clare, with its ruined oratory and its 
clear sparkling well, type of its patron saint; to the Great Caraton 
copper mines ; to the granite piles and Druidic remains which diversif 
the surface of this the most remarkable central district of Cornwall. 
Within this moorland district are to be seen the Other Half Stone—a 
fragment of a cross, said to have been erected to the memory of Dun- 
gerth, King of Cornwall; the cromlech, called Trevethy Stone, and 
other me hs dolmens, and Celtic rock structures. There is, how- 
ever, every reason to believe that the Cheese-ring, of which Brandling 


* Rambles beyond Railways; or, Notes in Cornwall taken afoot. By W. 
Wilkie Collins, Author of “The Life of William Collins, R.A.,” &c. ; with Illustra- 
tions by Henry C. Brandling. R. Bentley. 
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has givei so striking a sketch, the Hurlers, with which a fantastic legend 
of men turned into stones is associated, and the Logan Stone, also ably 
sketched by Brandling, are the results of the action of the elements 
upon the native rock; in this case varieties of granite, or moorstone, as 
it is expressively called in Cornwall. 

We are well aware that archxologists have taken rocking-stones 
under their patronage, and have classed them among remnants of art. 
They thus appear under a distinct head; as Les Pierres branlantes, in 
the “Elements d’Archéologie Nationale par le Dr. Louis Batissier ;” and 
in like manner, under that of “ Rocking-Stones,” in Mr. John Yonge 
Akerman’s ‘Archeological Index.” Many have been the theories sug- 
gested by these ge dase and Mr. Akerman remarks, that, what- 
ever may have been the origin and use of these stones, there are some 
grounds for supposing that they were suggested by the natural clearage 
of rocks. We do not pretend to say—as to move these rocking-stones 
is often a trick requiring a knowledge of the precise point to which 
force must be applied—that they may not have been used as probationary 
stones, by which the guilt or innocence of the accused may have been 
tested in barbarous times, but we are distinctly of opinion that in all 
cases they owe their origin to natural causes. The peculiarity in the 
circularly laminar decomposition of granite, and of some rocks of vol- 
canic origin, is well known to geologists, and has been minutely described 
by Mr. Macculloch. 

That rock monuments of the Celtic era abound in Cornwall only shows 
that great facilities existed there for their construction; it no more attests 
the construction by the hand of man of the Cheese-ring or the Hurlers, or 
the original uplifting on the brow of a lofty precipice of the Logan 
Stone, than it does the erection of the two great rocks in Lamorna Cove, or 
the scattering of all the fantastic, various-formed rocks that are met with 
over a great part of the country. No sooner had Messrs. Collins and 
Brandling advanced on to the wild moor of St. Clare than they stumbled 
upon three masses of granite, which were said to have been riven in an 
instant by the lightning into the fragmentary form which they now 
aes Everywhere, and still more ge between Land’s End and 

t. Ives, the moorstone lies dispersed in detached blocks, many of them 
huge enough for another Stonehenge. Rocking-stones have been met 
with in Spain, in America, in Asia, and in Australia; so that, ~~ Mr. 
Akerman, “their use at one period of the world was universal.” But is 
it likely that the same probationary practices extended all over the 
world? Do we find cromlechs, or dolmens, or triliths, or other well- 
attested Celtic rock structures, always by the side, or in the same country, 
where rocking-stones are met with? There is a district in Cappadocia 
where, owing to a peculiarity in the rock, several hundred probationary 
stones, of all kinds of fantastic shapes, are congregated together in two or 
three different spots; there are no Celtic remains in the same country ; 
and would any one suppose the followers of St. George to have been so 
corrupt, or so tyrannical, as to have required many hundreds of rocking- 
stones to have ‘sa erected! The fact is, that the situation in which 
they are placed, the circumstances under which they occur, the character 
of the rock material of which they are composed, and the difference in 
texture between the neck of the supporting rock and the rock supported, 
tell their own tale in a very plain and satisfactory manner. 

We would not have said so much concerning the difference between 
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rocking-stones, Cheese-rings, granite-boulders, and mznhirs and dolmens, 
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but that these are among the greatest curiosities of Cornwall. “If a 
dreamt of a poems of stones in a nightmare,” says Mr. Collins, 
a Supiertar such a pile as the Cheese-ring.” Loo Pool, the 
rather lagoon, in Cornwall, particularly excited our 
aun geile Seecuehorcer then thir ghd 
mor fant” “or more lovely than this glorious 
reality, which b op ell. the. moeo widely con characteristics of a 
cnoltadadl d view into the closest contact, and presents them 
in one harmonious picture to the eye.” The Lizard promontory appears, 

however, to us, a far more striking and interesting scene : 
oak coiedion over precipice, cavern within cavern, tose the 


against the raging sea. Three hundred feet 
ea fe ae ae bole Oo om shea RE caylee Fes ge ecrs0d above and 
around flocks of sea birds flew in tna B. ircles, or perched flapping 

er 


up 


their wings and Denon their plumage, on -stone below us. Every 
object forming the fe conse Pag Shser-weaw om thip VaMbID ane utoet mneduatia 
scale. The wild varieties of form in the jagged line of rocks stretched away 


eastward and westward, as far as the eye could reach; black shapeless rm 
mist scowled over the whole landward horizon; the bright blue sky at the opposite 
point was covered with to white clouds, which moved and chan mag- 
nificently; the tossing and g of the great bright sea was sublimely con- 
trasted by the solitude and tranquillity of the desert over-shadowed land. while 
ever and ever-sounding, as they first sounded when the morning stars sang 
together, the rolling waves and the rushing wind pealed out their primeval music 
over the whole scene! 

Almost every spot at the Lizard is memorable for some mighty con- 
vulsion of nature, or is tragically associated with some gloomy story of 
shipwreck and death. The “ Pistol Meadow” records a sad event of the 
latter kind. The “Lion’s Den” and “Daw’s Hugo,” or cave, exhibit 
evidences of the former. But the place at which the coast scenery of the 
Lizard district arrives at its climax of grandeur is Kynance Cove. ‘“ What 
a yh was now presented tous! It wasa perfect palace of rocks! Some 

ndicularly and separate from each other, in the shapes of pyra- 
mids aah oak steeples ; some were overhanging at the top, and pierced with 
dark caverns (i the bottom ; some were stretched horizontally on the 
sand, here studded with pools of water, there broken into natural arch- 
ways; no one resembled another in shape, size, or position; and all, at the 
moment when we looked on them, were wrapped in the solemn ohecurit 
py a deep mist ; a mist which shadowed wit out concealing them, w hich 

ted their size, and, hiding all the cliffs beyond, presented them 
sub gwen as separate and solitary objects in the sea view.’ 

Excursions among these rocks to the “ Devil’s Bellows,” the “ Devil's 
Throat,” and still more especially to the summit of “ Asparagus Island,” 
are not without risk even to those who had had a previous training pecu- 
liar to Cornwall by walking on the top of stone dykes as a pathway. The 

neil which has ‘Bes so successful with St. Michael's Mount, Looe, and 
d’s End, has failed to give an adequate idea of the wonders of Ky- 
nance Cove. 

Tintagel, with its legends of King Arthur, carries us back to the gue 
mythical fancies of olden time: St. Michael's, with its Norman cell, 
its stronghold which resisted kings and parliamentarians alike, hem 
to better defined historical times. Mr. Ecltins resents the reader with 
brief sketches of this interesting spot through what he calls “ Dissolving 
Views,” and Brandling crowns the subject with a light, pleasant 
sketch. Here, also, are the remains of a submarine forest—a forest 
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whieh in olden time surrounded Carak-luz, “the grey or hoary rock in 
the wood,” of which Mr. Collins makes no mention. 

“Something like what Jerusalem was to the pilgrim in the Holy 
Land,” observes Mr. Collins, “the Land’s End is—to compare great 
things with small—to the tourist in Cornwall. It is the grand and final 
object of his journey—the Cornish ultima Thule, where his progress 
stops—the shrine towards which his face has been set from the first day 
when he started on his travels—the main vent, through which all the 
pent-up enthusiasm accumulated along the line of route is to burst its 
way out in one long flow of admiration and delight.” 

And a safe vent it is, too; opening upon the Atlantic, without an ob- 
stacle to the flow of admiration, from thence to the Antarctic ice! 
Here the traveller will find an old milestone marked “ I.”"—the real 
original first mile in England! and a little further on a house, on one side 
of which he will see written, in large letters, ‘This is the first Inn in En 
land ;” and on the other, “ This is the last Inn in England.” It being the 
first to the person who approaches from the sea-shore, the last to him who 
arrives from the mainland. A great mass of granite has been the 
saving of Old England in this direction. It alone has preserved it, from 
ante-historic times, from the action of winds and waves. 

A visit to Botallack Mine, and a walk thence to St. Ives, between 
moors and hills‘en one side, and cliffs and sea on the other—displaying 
some of the dreariest views that they beheld in Cornwall—precede two 
antithetical pictures, to each of which a chapter is devoted ; being the 
“modern” as compared with the “ancient” drama of Cornwall—the 
modern, as performed in a booth of canvas and old boards; the ancient, 
as enacted at Piran Round, the amphitheatre famous for its old Cornish 
miracle plays. Lastly, we have the nunnery of Mawgan, Tintagel, and 
the legends of the northern coast; and our lively, amiable, and descrip- 
tive tourist, whose spirit evidently began to flag the moment he had 
turned his back upon Land's End, brings his pleasant days of strolling 
travel to an end. It does not appear, from Mr. Collins’s account of his 
trip, that the Cornish people are so much accustomed to pedestrian 
tourists as the Germans and the Swiss. The mere sight of two stran- 
gers, he tells us, walking along with such appendages as knapsacks 
strapped on their shoulders, seemed of itself to provoke the most un- 
bounded wonder: 

We were stared at with almost incredible pertinacity and good humour. People, 
hard at work, left off to look at us; whole groups congregated at cottage-doors, 
walked into the middle of the road when they saw us approach, looked at us in 
front from that commanding point of view until we passed them, and then wheeled 
round with one accord and gazed at us behind as long as we were in their sight. 
Little children ran in doors to bring out large children as we drew near. 
Farmers, overtaking us on horseback, pulled in, and passed at a walk to examine 
us at their ease. With the exception of bedridden people and people in prison, 
I believe that the whole population of Cornwall looked at us all over— view 
and front view—from head to foot! 

It appears, however, that this boorish staring was not accompanied by 
jeers or impertinence. There was, however, as is usual in such cases, no 
end of surmises as to the objects which the two knapsacked pedestrians 
had in view. Some were satisfied that they were “mappers,” others 
declared them to be “trodjers;” others, again, asked them what they 
had to sell; and one old lady actually moaned gayest, Lm the poor 
fellows should be obliged to carry their baggage on their backs ! 
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THE FROSTY DAY. 


Wuue the foregoing arrangements were in pro Mr. Watchorn 
had desired Slarkey, the knife-boy, to go into the old hay-loft and take 
the three-legged fox he would find, and put him down among the laurels 
by the summer-house, where he would draw up to him all “ reg’lar” like. 
Accordingly, Slarkey went, but the old cripple, having mounted the 
rafters, Slarkey didn’t see him, or rather seeing but one fox, he con- 
cluded it was him, and clutched him, with a greater eye to his not biting 
him than to seeing how many legs he had; the consequence was, that he 
bagged an uncommonly fine old dog fox that Wiley Tom had just stolen 
from Lord Scamperdale’s new cover at Faggotfurze; and it was not until 
Slarkey put him down among the bushes, and saw how lively he went, 
that he saw his mistake. However, there was no help for it, and he had 
just time to pocket the bag when Watchorn’s half-drunken cheer, and the 
thundering cracks of ponderous whips on either side of the Dean, announced 
the approach of the pack. 

“« F-leu, in there!’ cried Watchorn to the hounds. “’Ord, dommee, 
but its slippy,” said he to himself. “Have at him, Plunderer, good 
dog! J wish I may be Cardinal Wiseman for comin’,” added he, seeing 
how his breath showed on the air. ‘ Ho-o-i-cks! pash’imhup! I'll be 
d nd if I sha’n’t be down !” exclaimed he, as akon slid a long slide. 
“ He-leu, in! ee old boy !” continued he, exclaiming loud enough 
for Mr. Sponge, who was drawing near, to hear; “ find us a fox that ‘ill 
give us five and forty minnits!” the speaker inwardly hoping they might 
chop their bagman in cover. “ Y-o-0-icks! rout him out!” continued 
he, getting more energetic. ‘“ Y-o-o-icks, wind him!” | 

aa No go, I think,” observed George Cheek, ambling up on his leggy 
weed. 

**No go, ye hanged young infidel,” growled Watchorn, “ who taught 
you to talk about go’s, Sahions ought to be at school larnin’ to cipher, 
or ridin’ the globes,” Mr. Watchorn not exactly knowing what the term 
“use of the globes” meant. “ D'ye call that nothin’ !” exclaimed he, 
taking off his cap as he viewed the fox stealing along the gravel walk; 
adding to himself, as he saw his even action, and full, well-tagged brush, 
**’Ord rot him, he’s got hold of the wrong ’un !” 

It was, however, no time for thought. In an instant the welkin rang 
with the outburst of the pack and the clamour of the field. ‘‘ Talli-ho!” 
 Talli-ho !” “ Talli-ho !” “Hoop!” “ Hoop !” “Hoop!” cried a score 
of voices, and “ Twang! twang! twang !” went the shrill horn of the 
huntsman. The whips, too, stood in their stirrups, cracking their pon- 
derous thongs, which sounded like guns upon the frosty air, and con- 
tributed their “ Get together ! get together, hounds!” “Hark cry!” 
“ Hark cry!” “ Hark cry!” “Hark!” to the general uproar. Oh, 
what a row, what a riot, what a racket ! 

Watchorn being “in” for it, and recollecting how many saw a.start 
who never thought of seeing a finish, immediately got his horse by the 
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head, and singled himself out from the crowd now pressing at his heels, 
determining, if the hounds didn’t run into their fox in the park, to ride 
them off the scent at the very first opportunity. The ‘“Chumpine” being 
still alive within him, in the excitement of the moment he leapt the 
hand-gate leading out of the shrubberies into the park; the noise the 
horse made in taking off resembling the trampling on wood-pavement. 

‘‘ Cuss it, but it’s ’ard!” exclaimed he, as the cena slid two or three 
yards as he alighted on the frozen field. 

George Cheek followed him; and Multum in Pavo, taking the bit 
deliberately between his teeth, just walked through the gate, as if it had 
been made of paper. 

* Ah, ye brute !” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, in disgust, digging the Latch- 
fords into his sides, as if he intended them to meet in the middle. ‘ Ah, 
ye brute!” repeated he, giving him a hearty cropper as he rose his head 
after trying to kick him off. 

“ Thank you!” exclaimed Miss Glitters, cantering up; adding, “ you 
cleared the way nicely for me.” 

Nicely he had cleared it for them all; and the pent-up tide of 
equestrianism now poured over the park like the flood of an irrigated 
water-meadow. Such ponies! such horses! such hugging! such kicking! 
such scrambling ! and so little progress with many ! 

The park being extensive—three hundred acres or more—there was 
ample space for the aspiring ones to single themselves out; and as Lady 
Scattercash and Orlando sat in the pony phaeton, on the rising ground 
by the keeper’s house, they saw a dark-clad horseman (George Cheek), 
Old Gingerbread Boots, as they called Mr. Sponge, with Lucy Glitters 
alongside of him, gradually stealing away from the crowd, and creeping 
up to Mr. Watchorn, who was sailing away with the hounds. 

“ What -:a scrimmage!” exclaimed her ladyship, standing up in the 
carriage, and eyeing the 


Strange confusion in the vale below. 


“ There’s Bob in his old purple,” said she, eyeing her brother hustling 
along; “‘and there’s ‘Fat’ in his new Moses and Son; and Bouncey in 
poor Ladofwax’s coat; and there’s Henry all legs and wings, as usual,” 
added she, as Sir Harry was seen pre aI ing it along. 

“And there’s Lucy; and where’s Miss eh I wonder,” observed 
Orlando, straining his eyes after the scrambling field. 

Nothing but the inspiriting aid of ‘“ Chumpine,” and the hope that the 
thing would soon terminate, sustained Mr. Watchorn under the infliction 
in which he so unexpectedly found himself, for nothing would have 
tempted him to brave such a frost with the burning scent of a game four- 
legged fox. The park being spacious, and enclosed by a high plank 
paling, he hoped the fox would have the manners to confine himself 
within it ; and so long as his threadings and windings favoured the sup- 
position, our huntsman bustled along, yelling and screaming in apparent 
ecstasy at the top of his voice. The hounds, to be sure, wanted keeping 
together, for Frantic as usual had shot ahead, while the gorged pig- 
pailers could never extricate themselves from among the ponies. 

“‘ F.0-0-0-r-r-a-r-d! f-0-0-0-r-r-a-r-d ! f-0-0-0-r-r-a-r-d !” elongated 
Watchorn, rising in his stirru d looking back with a grin at George , 
Cheek, who was plying his weed with the whip, exclaiming, “Ah, you 
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young warmint, [ll give you a warmin’! [I'll teach you to 
b ” 


un 

head straight to look at his hounds, he was shocked 
to see Frantic falling backwards from a first attempt to leap the park- 
and just as she gathered herself for a second effort, Damerate, 
and Galloper, charged in line and got over. Then came 
the general rush of the pack, attended with the usual success—some over, 

some back, some a-top of others. 
. igin'tt devil !” exclaimed Watchorn, pulling up:short in a perfect 
of despair. ‘Oh the devil!” repeated he in a lower tone as Mr. 


a 
Sponge approach ” roared our friend, skating u 


“ Gate! tar 8 mt a ohtws within a mile, and that’ "6 locked, ” replied 
Watchorn, “voy 

‘Then here !” replied Mr. Sponge, gathering the chestnut 
together to give him an opportunity of purging himself of his previous 
faux pas, “ Hete goes !|”” binehied he, thrusting his hat firmly on his 
head. Taking his horse back a few paces, Mr. Sponge crammed him 
manfully at the palings and got over with a rap. 

“* Well done you!” exclaimed Miss Glitters in delight; adding to 
Watchorn, “ Now old Beardey, you go next.” 

Beardey was irresolute. He pretended to be anxious to get the tail 
hounds over. 

“Clear the way, then!” exclaimed: Miss Glitters, putting her horse 
back, her bright eyes flashing as she spoke. She .took him back as far 
as Mr. Sponge had done, touched him with the whip, and in an 
instant she was high in the air landing safely on the far side. 

*‘Hoo-ray!” exclaimed Captains Quod and Cutitfat, as they came 

ting u 

. ae, tie Watchorn !” cried Captain Seedeybuck ; adding, “ you're 
a huntsman !” 

** Yooi over, Prosperous! oot over, Buster!” cheered Watchorn, 
pretending anxiety about his hounds. 

* Let me have a shy,” squeaked George Cheek, backing his Giraffe, 
as he had seen Mr. Sponge and Miss Glitters do. 

George took his Screw by the head, and, giving him a hearty rib- 
roasting with his whip, run him full tilt at the palings, and carried away 
half a rood: 

“‘ Hoo-ray !” cried the liberated field. 

“ I knew how it would be,” exclaimed Mr. Watchorn, riding through 
the ruins; adding, “con-founded young waggabone ! Deserves to be 
well chaste-tised wr breaking people’s palin’s in that way—letting in all 
the rubbishin’ tail.” 

The scene then changed. In lieu of the green, though hard, sward of 
the hiemapans 5 park, our friends now found themselves on large frozen 

uneven surface the heaviest horses made no impres- 

the ae rats of ponies toiled and floundered sot 

peered omemah ae rogress. Mr. Sponge was just topping the 
fence out of the first one, a Miss Glin wen anthony tiie does to 
ride at it, as Watchorn and Co. emerged from the park. Rounding 


the turnip-hill, beyond, the ds were racing with a breast- 
high scent, followed by the pack in wn file. 


at 
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“‘ What a mess!” said Watchorn to himself, shading the sun from 
his eyes with his hand; when, remembering his réle, he i 
. & V-0-0-n-der they go!” as if in ecstasies at the sight. Seeing a gate at 

the bottom of the feld, he got his horse by the ‘heed and rattled him 
across the fallow, blowing his horn more in hopes of stopping the pack 
than with a view of bringing up the tail-hounds. He mi “an saved 
his breath, for the music of the pack completely drowned the noise of the 
horn. “ Dash it!” said he, thumping the broad end against his thigh; 
“TJ wish I was quietly back in my parlour. Hold up, horse!” roared 
he, as Harkaway 0 came on his haunches in pulling up at the gate. 
“I know who's no¢ Cardinal Wiseman,” continued he, stooping to 

it. 
P The gate was fast, and he had to alight and lift it off its hinges. 
Just as he had done so, and had got it sufficiently open for a horse to pass, 
George Cheek came up from behind, and —— through before him. 

“Qh! you unrighteous young renegade! Did ever mortal see sich an 
uncivilised trick ?” roared Watchorn, as he climbed on to his horse again, 
and went spluttering through the frozen turnips after the offender. 

“Oh, dear !—oh, dear!” exclaimed he, as his horse nearly came on his 
head ; “ but this-is the most punishin’ affair I ever wasin at. Puseyism’s 
nothin’ to it.” And thereupon he indulged in no end of anathemas at 
Slarkey for bringing the wrong fox. 

“About time to take soundings, and cast anchor, isn’t it?” gasped 
Captain Bouncey, toiling up on his pulling horse in a state of utter ex- 
haustion, as Watchorn stood craneing and looking at a rasper through 
which Mr. Sponge and Miss Glitters had passed, without disturbing a twig. 

“ C—_a—s—+t anchor !” exclaimed Watchorn, in a tone of derision— 
“not this half-hour yet, I hope !—not this forty minnits yet, I hope! 
—not this hour and twenty minnits yet, I hope!” continued he, putting 
his horse irresolutely at the fence. The horse blundered through it, 
barking Watchorn’s nose with a branch. 

“’Ord d—mn it, cut off my nose!” exclaimed he, muffling it up in 
his hand. “Cut off my nose clean by my face, I do believe,” continued 
he, venturing to look in his hand for it. ‘* Well,” said he, eyeing the 
slight stain of blood on his glove, ‘this will be a lesson to me as long 
as I live. If ever I hunt again in a frost, may I be Thank God! 
they've checked at last!” exclaimed he, as the music suddenly ceased, 
es 5 Sponge and Miss Glitters sat motionless together on their pant- 
ing, smoking steeds. 

Watchorn then stuck spurs to his horse, and being now on a flat 
rushy pasture, with a bridle-gate into the field where the hounds were, 
he hustled across, preparing his horn for a blow as soon as he got there. 

“ Twang—twang—twang—twang,” he went, riding up the hedge- 
row in the contrary direction to where the hounds were casting. ‘ Twang 
—twang—twang,” he continued, inwardly congratulating himself that 
o fox would never face the troop of urchins he saw coming down with 

eir : 

“ Hang him !—he’s never that way !” observed Mr. Sponge, sotto voce 
to Miss Glitters. ‘“ He’s never that way,” repeated he, seeing how 
Frantic flung to the right. 

_ “ Twang—twang—twang,” went the horn, but the hounds regarded 
it not. 
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* Do, Mr. Sponge, put the hounds to me!” roared Mr: Watchorn, 
dreading lest they might hit off the scent. 

Mr, Sponge answered the appeal by turning his horse the way the 
hounds were feathering, and giving them a slight cheer. 

“ *Ord rot it!” roared Watchorn, do let ’em alone! That's a fresh 
fox !—ours is over the ‘ill,” pointing towards Bonnyfield Hill. 

“ Hoop !” holloaed Mr. Sponge, taking off his hat, as Frantic hit off 
the scent to the right, and Galloper and Melody, and all the rest, scored 


to cry. 

“Oh you confounded brown bouted beggar!” exclaimed Mr. Watchorn, 
returning his horn to its case, and eyeing Mr. Sponge and Miss Glitters 
sailing away with the again breast-high-scent-pack. ‘Oh you exorbitant 
usurer!” continued he, gathering his horse to skate after them. ‘“ Well 
now, that’s the most dis ful proceedin’ I ever saw in the whole course 
of my life. Hang me if I'll stand such work! Dash me but I'll write to 
Sir Grey! Foorrard! foorrard !” holloaed he, as Bob Spangles 
and Bouncey popped upon him unexpectedly from behind, exclaiming, 
with well-feigned glee, as he pointed to the streaming pack with his whip, 
*’Ord dash it, but we're in for a good thing!”’ 

Little Bouncey’s horse was still yawning and star-gazing, and Bouncey 
being quite unequal to riding him, and well-nigh exhausted, ‘‘ downed” 
him against a rubbing post in the middle of a field, making a “cannon” 
with his own and his horse’s head, and was immediately the centre of 
attraction for the panting tail. Bouncey got near a pint of sherry from 
among them before he recovered from the shock. So anxious were they 
about him, that not one of them thought of resuming the chase. Even 
the lagging whips couldn’t leave him. George Cheek was presently hors 
de combat in a hedge, and Watchorn, seeing him “see-sawing,”’ ex- 
claimed, as he slipped through a gate, 

“T'll send your mar to you, you young ’umbug !” 

Watchorn would gladly have stopped too, for the fumes of the cham- 
pagne were dead within him, and the riding was becoming every minute 
more dangerous. He trotted on, hoping each jump of brown boots would 
be the lust, and inwardly wishing the wearer at the devil. Thus he passed 
through a considerable extent of country, over Harrowdale Lordship, or 
reputed Lordship, past Roundington Tower, down Sloppyside Banks, and 
on to Cheeseington Green; the severity of his affliction being alone miti- 
gated by the intervention of accommodating roads and lines of field 
gates. These, however, Mr. Sponge generally declined, and went crash- 
ing on, now over high places, now over low, just as they came in his 
way, closely followed by the fair Lucy Glitters. 

“Well, I never see’d sich a man as that!” exclaimed Watchorn, 
eyeing Mr. Sponge clearing a stiff flight of rails, with a gap near at 
hand. ‘ Nor woman nouther!” added he, as Miss Glitters did the like. 
“ Well, I'm dashed if it ar’n’t dangerous!” added he, thumping his hand 
against his thick thigh, as the white nearly slipped up on landing. 
“ F-o-r-r-ard! for-rard ! hoop !” screeched he, as he saw Miss Glitters 
looking back to see-where he was. “ F-o-r-rard! for-rard!” repeated 
he; adding, in apparent delight, “my eyes, but we're in for a stinger! Hold 
«p, horse !” roared he, as his horse now went starring up to the knees 
through a long sheet of ice, squirting the clayey water into his rider’s 
face. “ Hold up!”’ repeated he; adding, ‘I’m dashed if one mightn’t as 
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well be crashin’ over the Christial Palace as ridin’ over a country froze 
in this way! ’Ord rot it, how cold it is,” continued he, blowing on his 
finger ends; “I declare my ’ands are quite numb. Well done, old brown 
bouts !” exclaimed he, as a crash on the right attracted his attention; 
“well done, old brown bouts!—broke every bar i’ the gate!” adding, 
“but I'll let Mr. Buckram know the way his osses are ’bused. Well,” 
continued he, after a long skate down the side of Ditchburn Lane, 
“there’s no fun in this—none whatever. Who the devil would be a 
huntsman that could be anything else? Dashed, I’d rayther be a hatter 
—TI'd rayther be a hosier—I’d rayther be a pork-butcher—I'd rayther 
be an has: torent rayther be a Puseyite n—I’d rayther be a 
pig-jobber—I'd rayther be a besom-maker—lI’d rayther be a dog’s-meat 
man—l’d rayther be a cat’s-meat man—I’d rayther go about selling 
chickweed and sparrowgrass !” added he, as his horse nearly slipped up on 
his haunches. | 

“ Thank God, there’s relief at last!” exclaimed he, as on rising Gim- 
merhog Hill he saw Farmer Saintfoins’s southdowns clustering together, 
indicative of the.fox having passed; ‘ thank God, there’s relief at last!” 
repeated he, reining up his horse to see the hounds charge them. 

Mr. Sponge and Miss Glitters were now in the bottom below fighting 
their way across a broad mill-course with a very stiff fence on the taking 
off side. 

“ Hold up!” roared Mr. Sponge, as having bored a hole through the 
fence he found himself on the margin of the water-race. The horse did 
hold up, and landed him—not without a scramble—on the far side. 
‘Run him at it, Lucy!” exclaimed Mr.. Sponge, turning his horse half 
round to his fair companion. “ Run him at it, Lucy!” repeated he; and 
Lucy, fortunately hitting the gap, skimmed o’er the water like a swallow 
on a summer's eve. 

“ Well done! you're a trump !” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, standing in his 
stirrups, and holding on by the mane as his horse rose the opposing hill. 

He just got up in time to save the muttons; another second and the 
hounds would have been into them. Holding up his hand to beckon 
Lucy to stop, he sat eyeing them intently. Many of them had their 
ends up, and not a few were casting sheep’s eyes at the sheep. Some 
few of the line hunters were persevering with the scent over the asy 
ground. It was acritical moment. They cast to the right and to the 
left, and again took a wider sweep in advance, returning towards the 
sheep, as if they thought them the best spec after all. 

“Put ’em to me,” said Mr. Sponge, giving Miss Glitters his whip; 
“put ’em to me!” said he, holloaing, “ Yor-geot, hounds!—yor-geot!” 
which, being interpreted, means, “ here again, hounds!—here again |” 

“Oh, the concited !” Pihrventes Mr. Watchorn to himself, as, 
disappointed of his finish, he sat feeling his nose, mopping his face, and 
watching the proceedings. “ Oh, the concited beggar!” repeated he; 
adding, “old ’hogany bouts is absolutely goin’ to kest them.” 

Cast them, however, he did, proceeding very cautiously in the direction 
the hounds seemed to incline. They were on a piece of cold scenting 
ground, across which they could hardly own the scent. 

“Don't hurry them!” said Mr. Sponge to Miss Glitters, who was 


acting whipper-in with rather unn vigour. 
As Sing ask under the lee of the hedge, the scent improved a little, 
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and, from the occasional feathering of a stern, a hound or two indulged 
in a whiniper, until at length they fairly broke out in a cry. 

*‘ Til lose a shoe,” said Watchorn, to himself, looking first at the for- 
midable before him, and then to see if there was any one coming up 
behind. “I'll lose a shoe,” said he. ‘ No notion of leapin’ a navigable 
river—an arm of the sea,” added he, getting off. 

“ Forward! forward!” screeched Mr. Sponge, capping the hounds 
on, when away they went, heads up and sterns down as before. 

“‘ Aye, for-rand ! for-rard!” mimicked Mr. Watchorn; adding, 
you're for-rard enough, at all events.” 

After running about three-quarters of a mile at best pace, Mr. Sponge 
viewed the fox crossing a large grass field with all the steam up he could 
raise, a few hundred yards a-head of the pack, the hounds still streaming 
along most beautifully, not viewing, but gradually gaining, upon him. 
At last they broke from scent to view, and presently rolled him over and 
over among them. 

“ Wuo-noop !” screamed Mr. Sponge, throwing himself off his horse 
and rushing in amongst them. “Wuo-noor!” repeated he, still louder, 
holding the fox up in grim death above the baying pack. 

« Who-hoop !” exclaimed Miss Glitters, reining up in delight alongside 
the chestnut. ‘ Who-hoop!” repeated she, diving into the saddle-pocket 
for her lace-fringed handkerchief. 

‘‘ Throw me my whip!” cried Mr. Sponge, repelling the attacks of 
the hounds from behind with his heels. Having got it, he threw the 
fox on the ground, and clearing a circle, whipped off his brush in an 
instant. ‘Tear him and eat him!” cried he, as the pack broke in on 
the carcase. ‘Tear him and eat him!” repeated he, as he made his way 
up to Miss Glitters with the brush. ‘ We'll put this in your hat, along- 
side the cock’s feathers,” said he. 

The fair lady leant towards him, and as he adjusted it becomingly in 
her hat, looking at her bewitching eyes, her lovely face, and feeling the 
sweet fragrance of her breath, a something shot through Mr. Sponge’s 
pull-devil, pull-baker coat, his corduroy waistcoat, his Eureka shirt, and 
Angola vest, and penetrated the very ecockles of his heart. He gave her 
such a series of smacking kisses as startled her horse and astonished a 
poacher who happened to be hid in the adjoining hedge. 


CuarpTer LXVIII. 
THE SECOND BURST. 


In compliance with a time-honoured custom we closed our last chapter 
with a “kill,” though it must be evident to every one, especially to our 
fair readers, that there is a great deal for Mr. Sponge and Miss Glitters 
to arrange before we can wind up our long-winded story with any degree 
of propriety. It is true that Miss Lucy had caught Mr. Sponge as 
cleverly as Sir Harry Scamperdale’s stringing miscellaneous hounds had 
caught their fox; but between Mr. Sponge and the hounds there was 
this difference, that his troubles began with the capture, while those of 
the hounds ended. This palpable truism struck our friend Mr. Sponge 
almost as soon as he felt himself possessed of love’s dart, and threw 3 
transitory gloom over the brilliant achievement we have just recorded. 
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As he his angelic charmer, her lustrous eyes, her glowing cheeks, 
her a teeth, the bewitching fulness of “4 Hn rel and 
thought of the masterly way she rode the run—above all, of the dashin 
style in which she charged the mill-race—he felt a something quite dif- 
ferent to anything he had experienced with any of the buxom widows or 
lackadaisical misses who he could just love or not, according to circum- 
stances,.among whom his previous experience had lain. Miss Glit- 
ters, he knew, had nothing, and yet he felt he could not do without her ; 
the puzzlement of his mind was, how the deuce they should manage 
matters—make “‘both ends meet,”’ as Paul Pry used to say. 

It is pleasant to hear a bachelor’s pros and cons on the subject of matri- 
mony; how the difficulties of the gentleman out of love vanish or change 
into advantages with the one in—“ Oh, I would never think of marrying 
without a couple of thousand a year at the very least!” exclaims oung 
Tom Fastly. ‘JZ can’t do without three hunters and a hack. J can’t 
do without a valet. J can't do without a brougham. J must belong to 
half a dozen clubs. JU not marry any woman who can’t keep me com- 
fortable—bachelors can live upon nothing—bachelors are welcome every- 
where—very different thing with a wife. Frightful things milliners’ bills 
—fifty guineas for a dress, and’ twenty for a bonnet—ladies’ maids are 
the very devil—never satisfied——far worse to please than their mistresses.” 
And between the whiffs of a cigar, he hums the old saw 


“Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries his sorrow begins.” 


Now take him on the other tack—Tom is smitten. 
“Ord hang it, a married man can live on very little,” soliloquises our 
friend. “A nice lovely creature to keep one at home. Hunting’s all 
humbug ; it’s only the flash of the thing that makes one follow it. Then 
the danger far more than counterbalances the pleasure. Awful places 
one has to ride over, to be sure, or submit to be called ‘slow.’ Horrible 
thing to set upfor a horseman, and then have to ride to maintain one’s repu- 
tation. Will give it up altogether. The bays will make capital carriage- 
-horses, and one can often pick up a second-hand carriage as good as new. 
Shall save no end of money by not having to put ‘ B’ to my name in the 
assessed tax-paper. One club's as good as a dozen—will give up the 
Polyanthus and the Sunflower, and the Refuse and the Rag. Ladies’ 
dresses are cheap enough. Saw a beautiful gown t’other day for a 
guinea. Will start Master Bergamotte. Does nothing for his big om 
will scarce clean my boots. Can get a chap for half what I give him 
who'll do double the work. Will make John Sieve into a coachman. 
What-a convenience to have one’s wife’s maid to sew on one’s buttons, 
and keep one’s toes in one’s stocking feet. Declare I lose half my 
things at the washing for want of marking. Hanged if I won’t marry 
and be respectable—marriage is an honourable state!” And thereupon Tom 
grows a couple of inches taller in his own conceit. 

Though Mr. Sponge’s thoughts did not travel in quite such a luxurious 
first-class train as the foregoing, he, Mr. sg , being more of a two 
shirts and a dicky sort of man, yet still the future ways and means 
weighed upon his mind, and calmed the transports of his present joy. 
Lucy was an angel! about that there was no dispute. He would make 
her Mrs. Sponge at all events. Living at inns was very expensive. He 
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could only counterbalance their extravagance by the rigid rule of giving 
nothing loiearveuts at private houses. He thought a nice airy lodging 
in the suburbs of London would answer every purpose, while his accu- 
rate knowledge of cab-fares would enable Lucy to continue her engage- 
ment at the without incurring the serious overch the inex- 

ienced are exposed to. ‘“ Where one can dine, two can dine,” mused 

. Sponge; “and I make no doubt we'll manage matters somehow.” 

“ Twopence for your thoughts!” cried Lucy, trotting up, and touch- 
ing him gently on the back with her light iheerindoeh riding-whip. 
“ Two for your thoughts!’ repeated she, as Mr. Sponge sauntered 
leisurely along, regardless of the bitter cold, followed by such of the 

as chose to accompany him. 

“Ah!” replied he, brightening up; “I was just thinking what a 
devilish good run we’d had.” 

“ Indeed !” pouted the fair lady. 

“No, my darling; I was thinking what a devilish pretty girl you 
are,” rejoined he, sideling his horse up, and encircling her neat waist 
with his arm. 

A sweet smile dimpled her plump cheeks, and chased the recollection 
of the former answer away. 

It would not be pretty—indeed, we could not pretend to give even 
the outline of the conversation that followed. It was carried on in such 
broken and disjointed sentences, eyes and squeezes doing so much more 
work than words, that even a Times reporter would have had to draw 
upon his imagination for the substance. Suffice it to say, that though 
the thermometer was below freezing, they never moved out of a foot’s 
pace ; the very hounds growing tired of the trail, and slinking off one by 
one as rns occurred. 

A ing sun was going down with a blood-red glare, and the 
 sunbepct softened ground was fast resuming its fretwork of frost, as our 

ero and heroine were seen sauntering up the west avenue to Nonsuch 
House, as slowly and quietly as if it had been the hottest evening in 
summer. 

“ Here’s old Coppertops!”’ exclaimed Captain Seedeybuck, as, turning 
round to chalk his cue, he espied them crawling along. ‘“ And Lucy 
Glitters !”” added he, as he stood watching them. 

“ How slow they come!” observed Bob Spangles, going to the 
window. 

“ Must have tired their horses,” suggested Captain Quod. 

“‘ Just the sort of man to tire a horse,” rejoined Bob Spangles. 

“ Hate that Mr. Sponge,” observed Captain Cutitfat. 

** So do I,” replied Captain Quod. 

“Well, never mind the beggar! It’s you to play!’ exclaimed Bob 
Spangles to Captain Seedeybuck. 

_But Lady Scattercash, who was observing our friends from her boudoir 
window, saw with a woman's eye that there was something more than a 
mere case of tired horses; and, tripping down stairs, she arrived at the 
front door just as the fair Lucy dropped smilingly from her horse into 
Mr. 8 ’s extended arms. "Waites up into the boudoir, Lucy gave 
her ladyship one of Mr. Sponge’s modified kisses, revealing the truth 
more oqeenty than words could convey. 

* Oh,’ y Scattercash was “so glad!” “so delighted!” “so 
charmed !”” 
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Mr. Sponge was a nice man, and rich. She was sure he was rich— 
couldn’t hunt if he wasn’t. Would advise Lucy to have a good settlement, 
in case he broke his neck. And pin money; pin money was most useful; 
no husband ever let his wife have enough money. Must forget all about 

Dacre and Charley Brown, and the officer in the Blues. Must 
be prudent for the future. Mr. Sponge would never know anything of 
the past. Then she reverted to the interesting subject of settlements. 
“ What had Mr. Sponge got, and what would he do ?”” This Lucy couldn't 
tell. “What! hadn’t he told her where his estate was?”—*“No.” 
“ Well, was his dad dead?’ ‘This Lucy didn’t know either. They had 
got no further than the tender prop. “Ah! well; would get it all out 
of him by degrees.” And with the reiteration of her “so glads,”” and 
the repayment of the kiss Lucy had advanced, her ladyship advised her 
to get off her habit and make herself comfortable. Lucy, then, leaving 
the room for this purpose, Lady Scattercash hurried down stairs to com- 
municate the astonishing intelligence to the party below. 

* What d’yethink ?” exclaimed she, bursting into the billiard-room, 
where the party were still engaged in a game at pool, all our sportsmen, 
except Captain Cutitfat, who still sported his new Moses and Son’s scarlet, 
having divested themselves of* their hunting-gear—“ what d’ye think ?” 

exclaimed she, darting into the middle of them. 

“That Bob don’t cannon?” observed Captain Bouncey from below the 
bandage that encircled his broken head, nodding towards Bob Spangles, 
who was just going to make a stroke. 

“That Wax is out of limbo?” suggested Captain Seedeybuck, in the 
same breath. 

“No. Guess again!’ exclaimed Lady Scattercash, rubbing her hands 
in high glee. 

“ That the Pope’s got a son?” observed Captain Quod. 

“No. Guess again!” exclaimed her ladyship, laughing. 

“T give it up,” replied Captain Bouncey. 

** So do I,” added Captain Seedeybuck. 

“ That Mr. Sponge is going to be married,” enunciated her ladyship, 
slowly and emphatically. 

: aes ! Only think of that!” exclaimed Captain Quod. “Old 
‘hogany tops going to be spliced !”” 

“ Did you ever?” asked Bob Spangles. 

** No, I never,” replied Captain Bouncey. 

“ He should be called Spooney Sponge, not Soapey Sponge,” observed 
Captain Seedeybuck. 

“Well, but who is it to?” asked Captain Bouncey. 

“ Ah, who is it to, indeed! That’s the question,” rejoined her lady- 
ship, archly. 

“TI know,” observed Bob Spangles. 

“No, you don’t.” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“Who is it, then?” demanded her ladyship. 

“ Lucy Glitters, to be sure,” replied Bob, who hadn’t had his stare out 
of the billiard-room window for nothing. 

“Pity her,” observed Bouncey, sprawling along the billiard-table to 

play for a cannon. 

“Why?” asked Lady Scattercash. : 

- Reg'lar scamp,” replied Bouncey, vexed at missing his stroke. 
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“ Dare sa know nothing about him,” snapped her te 
‘Don’t I?”’ replied Bouncey, complacently ; adding, “that’s all you 
know.” 4 

“ He'll whop her, to a certainty,” observed Seedeybuck. 

‘What makes you think that ?”’ asked her ladyship. 

“ Oh—ha—hem—haw—why, because he Shares his poor horse— 
whopped him over the ears. Whop his horse, whop his wife; whop his 
wife, whop his horse. Reg’lar rule of three sum.”’ 

*‘ Make her a bad husband, I dare say,” observed Bob Spangles, who 
was rather smitten with Lucy himself. 

‘‘ Never mind; a bad husband’s a deal better than none, Bob,” replied 
Lady Scattercash, determined not to be put out of conceit of her man. 

“ He, he, he!—haw, haw, haw!—ho, ho, ho! Well done you!” 
laughed several. 

“ She'll have to keep him,” observed Captain Cutitfat, whose turn it 
now was to play. 

“ What makes you think that?” asked Lady Scattercash, coming again 
to the charge. 

“ He has nothing,” replied “ Fat,” coolly. 

“’Deed, but oe A very good property, too,” replied her ladyship. 

“In Airshire, I should think,” rejoined “ Fat.” : 

“ No, in Englandshire,” retorted her ladyship; “and great. expectations 
from an uncle,” added she. 

* He looks like a man to be on good terms with his uncle,” sneered 
Captain Bouncey. : 

“‘ Make no doubt he pays him many a visit,” observed Seedeybuck. 

“ Indeed ! that’s all you know,” snapped Lady Scattercash. 

“ Tt’s not all I know,” replied Seedeybuck. 

* Well, then, what else do you know?” asked she. 

“I know he has nothing,” replied Seedey. 

** How do you know it ?” 

‘* I know,” said Seedey, with.an emphasis, now settling to his stroke. 

“‘ Well, never mind,”’ retorted her ladyship; “if he has nothing she 
has nothing, and nothing can be nicer.” 

So saying, she hurried out of the room. 































CuarpTer LXIX. 
THE WAYS AND MEANS. 


Harry Mr. Sponge! happy Miss Glitters, with no one to consult 
but themselves! No parents or guardians to run the approving gauntlet 
of, no hungry lawyer to make quibbles and difficulties for the, sake of in- 
creasing a bill! 

What would great people—what would coroneted heads, with their 
ancestries and pedigrees and parchment, give for the matrimonial liberty 
the lowly enjoy? 

Talk of the Catholic confessional! what is the Catholic confessional 
compared to the sweethearting confessional of an innocent, inexperienced 
youth to inquisitive, worldly-minded parents. The Catholic confession is 
made through the lattice-window of a sentry-box, in the ear of a priest, 
who is so used to the thing as most likely to care very little about what 
is said, while the sweethearting confession is made to greedy and devour- 
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ing ears, who drink in every word, laying that and that together, v 
likely with upturned eyes at the falsehood and exaggerations of the worl 
and att as to ir bored Sam Softhead will not be the best chance 
after all. 

What a pity that the world is so given to exaggerate prospects that a 
conscientious young man can hardly fail to disappoint at a time he is most 
anxious to please. When “the gentleman has nothing and the lady has 
nothing,” matters are easily a Like the gentleman's progress, 
who walked with his head under his arm, the first step is swespllieer, 
get married and trust to Providence for the rest, Providence being su 
posed especially to befriend the newly married; most likely because the 
world is then generally done with them. Still, there must be the where- 
withal to begin upon, and even the most careless cut out something like 
prospects for the future. 

Young, untried men, are always confident of their ability to make 
their ways in the world. Whatever they turn their hands to they feel 
certain of succeeding in. They never have the slightest fear on that score. 
Having ascertained the contrary, they generally bethink them of govern- 
ment offices. Government offices are supposed to be receptacles for all im- 
provident and unfortunate men, and youths without a profession. ‘Oh, 
aman with his connexion is sure to get something—his friends will get 
him a berth ina government office, or something of that sort;” and 
forthwith every member of parliament, and every person of note within 
the range of the family acquaintance, is tatingel and pestered with im- 
portunate applications. 

A few years since disengaged gentlemen bought theodolites and set 
up for railway engineers. That occupation has vanished. The regulars 
of the profession can hardly find occupation. Literature is rather full, as 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s contributors well know. 

California has its attractions, but not-for men fond of reading “ Mogg.” 
The “ tout’ and stable “tip,” the vagabond betting-list fraternity, who 
trade in thousands with a farthing capital, is more in a “Mogg’’ man’s 
line; but the thing is sadly overdone. Look at Bell’s Life, with its 
columns of advertisements—its “ Little Dicks,’’ and ‘* Peeping Toms,” 
and ‘Sneaking Joes,” and “ Greedy Harrys,” with their “greatest of 
. all certainties,” their “confidental information,” their “latest intelli- 
gence,” their “ unrivalled,” “ sterling,” and ‘ matchless tips,” and still 
more matchless impudence, and say whether there would be room for 
a “Sponce SusscripTion Bertinc Room,” even though it combined 
the attractions of a cigar divan, and Lucy Glitters herself took the cash. 
No; but Mr. Sponge possessed a quality that the majority of these 
worthies* are without, namely, knowing a horse’s head from his tail, and 
being able to ride one. That, Mr. Sponge decided, was his forte. He 
had two horses, one that could go if he could only mount him, the other 
that could go when he (the horse) had a mind—and Mr. Sponge deter- 


SN, 





* Bell's Life of the 16th ult. contained a notice of the death of one of these 
gentlemen, from which we extract the following, for the purpose of showing the 
material of which some of them are made:— 

“ Deatu or Mr. Epwarp ae A List’ poy se nye Peumonmeee ia 
man, who kept a book, and laid against horses to a great extent for 
coming a at the aot Tavern, Clifford’s Inn-pas Fleet-street, died 
suddenly on Friday morning, at three o’clock. He was taken seriously ill on 
Friday week, and, it is believed, was consumptive. He had been a printer on the 
Morning Herald, but, his health declining, he became a betting-man. 
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‘mined that he would endeavour to make him have a mind. The steeple- 
chase season was coming on, and he would enter and ride them whenever 
he could. Already it was rumoured that the Aristocratic (Watchorn’s 
Aristocratic) was to be run in the neighbourhood of Nonsuch House, and 
there were plenty more elsewhere, to which railways would easily take 
him. He would make a fortune by steeple-chasing. 

Meanwhile, he was in good quarters, and say Scattercash having 
warmly espoused his cause, he assumed a considerable standing in the 
establishment. Old Beardey having ventured to complain of his inter- 
ference in the kennel, my lady curtly told him he might “ make himself 
scarce if he liked ;”’ a step that Beardey was quite ready to take, having 
heard of a desirable public-house at Newington Butts, provided Sir 
Harry paid him his wages. This not being quite convenient, Sir Harry 
gave him an order on “ Cabbage and Co.” for three suits of clothes, 
and acquiesced in his taking a massive silver soup tureen, on which, 
beneath the many-quartered Scattercash arms, Mr. Watchorn placed an 
inscription, stating that it was presented to him by Sir Harry Scattercash, 
Baronet, and the noblemen and gentlemen of his hunt, in admiration of 
his talents as a huntsman and his character as a man. 

Mr. Sponge then became still more at home. It was very soon “ my 
hounds,” and “my horses,” and “ my whips ;” and he wrote to Jawley- 
ford, and Puffington, and Guano, and Lumpleg, and Washball, and 
Spraggon, offering to make meets to suit their convenience, and even to 
mount them if required. His “ Mogg’’ was quite neglected in favour 
of Lucy; and it says much for the influence of female charms, that before 
they had been engaged a fortnight, he, who had been a perfect oracle 
in cab fares, would have been puzzled to tell the most ordinary fare on 
the most frequented route. He had forgotten all about them. Never- 
theless, Lucy and he went out hunting as often as they could raise 
hounds, and when they had a good run and killed, he saluted her; and 
when they didn’t, why—he just did the same. He headed and tailed 
the stringing pack, drafted the skirters and babblers (which he sent to 
Lord Scamperdaie, with his compliments), and presently had the uneven 
kennel in something like shape. 

Nor was this the only way in which he made himself useful, for Non- 
such House being now supported almost entirely by voluntarily contri- 
butions; that is to say, by the gullibility of tradesmen ; his street and 
shop knowledge was valuable in determining who to “do.” With the 
Post-office Directory and Mr. Sponge at his elbow, Mr. Bottleends, the 
butler—“ delirius tremendous” halter quite incapacitated Sir Harry— 
wrote off for champagne from this man, sherry from that, turtle from a 
third, turbot from a fourth, tea from a fifth, truffles from a sixth, wax- 
lights from one, sperm from another; and down came the orders with 
such alacrity, such expressions of gratitude and hopes for the future, 
as we poor devils of the untitled world are quite unacquainted with. 
Nay, not content with giving him the goods, the demented creatures 
paraded their folly at their doors in new deal packing-boxes, flourish- 
ingly directed “To Sm Harry ScarrercasH, Bart., Nonsucu 
House, &c. By Express Train.” 

And here, in the midst of love, luxury, and fox-hunting, let us 
once ‘more leave our enterprising friend, Mr. Sponge, we hereby mer | 
into our own izance in the sum of two hundred pounds to poli 
him off next —_ 
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THE MONEY BANKS FIELD. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


I do love these ancient ruins. 
We never tread upon them, but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history. 


WesstEr’s Duchess of Malfy. 


Ir is now full thirty summers since, as a young Oxonian, I spent some 
months of a long vacation in a pedestrian tour in North Wales. 

I remember well, as though it were but yesterday, setting out with a 
fall purse and a light heart, staff in hand, from the gate of old gable- 
ended Chester, through Wales to wend “ my solitary way.” I sailed 
without chart or compass, following no more imperative guide than the 
caprice of the moment, or the wanderings of my own sweet will, 
Here I scaled a mountain, legend haunted, and there I visited an antique 
mansion. Here I lay like a crazed poet, musing in spite of myself for 
hours beside a fall, lulled by the throbbing plunge of the music-thunder 
of its waters; there I groped for the live-long day amid the rarely 
visited ruins of some grey-stoned, nameless abbey, repeopling it with the 
beings of the past, and summoning its white-clad chapter from their long, 
long sleep in the echoing tombs beneath my feet, before the tribunal of my 
mind. Now I strove, perched on some jutting crag, to realise the moun- 
tain-worship of the antediluvian races, and to shape spirits of the storm 
from the white mist that boiled up in smoking wreaths from the seething 
jaws of the bottomless pit below me. Now lying under the pinnacles of 
some ruined sea-tower, I rhapsodised from the riches of a brain, “new 
stuffed with old romance,” on the pageantries and savage revelries once 
held in those halls now vaulted only by heaven. 

Such were my reveries; and yet still more frequently, must I own it, 
loving as I do toespy Nature embosked in wildest solitude, fishing-rod in 
hand (a mere excuse), and some loved poet in my pocket, I strolled from 
my rustic inn and sailed forth like an early discoverer into an unknown 
country. Then, for hours, oblivious to the social frankness of my Welsh 
landlord and the charms of his black-eyed daughter, I would follow the 
windings of some brawling mountain stream; and led further and further 
bY its chafing ripple, I strayed by lake, through rocky pass and wooded 
gen, till, with mind replete with scenes of beauty, and with pannier 

ed with such a goodly array of speckled trout as would have made 
honest Walton positively swoon for joy, I returned, weary in body, but 
elastic and refreshed in mind, to a good supper, and a blanched and 
lavendered bed in my pleasant hostelrie. 

It was on a heart-warming, sunny morning in August that I started 
for such a ramble as I have mentioned, from the odd little fishing-town 
of Barmouth, or Aber Maw, on the coast of Merionethshire, a corner of 
the world that the tourist may remember, with its quaint houses perched 
upon a rock above the river, its white-sailed vessels, and its group of 
hatted women and stalwart fishermen enlivening the beach; for here, 
in the very heart of piscators’ land, having pitched my tent, I had ad- 
venturous!y visited the adjacent lakes, the eleven tributary streams that 
empty their little urns into the sea, and the broad Mawddach whieh, 
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threading its devious way among the mountains, arrives at last, after 
passing many a fair spot, at the scattered town of Dolgelly, not 
Making sweet music with the enamelled stones, 
Giveth a kiss to every sedge 
He in his pilgrimage ; 
but, as a Welsh river should, flowing wildly on its way past bold, rocky pro- 
montories, there clad with dark, star-proof woods, and here overshadowed 
by hills, hid only with the thick purple blossoms of the heath-flower, or 
the varicoloured weavings of the rock-lichen. 
But I had heard of Druids, and nothing would satisfy me but I must 
visit the Meini Gwyr Ardudwy, or the obelisk stones that mark the 
ve of the heroes of Ardudwy ; the Celtic ramparts of Cors y Gedol ; 
British camp of Dinas Conddyn; the holy circle of the Druids, called 
Carneddi Hengwn; and last, but before all, the t Coeten Arthur, or 
rock, denominated ‘ King Arthur’s quoit,” which every Welshman, and 
therefore every lover of the Welsh, amongst whom I enrol myself, is 
bound to believe was hurled, by the semi-Homeric champion above 
named, all the long way from the blue peak of Moelfre, let alone the 
mark of the hero’s grasp upon its lichened surface. 
But should I forget Harlech, towering, in its pride of strength, upon 
a rock that overlooks the sea. I made a long day’s visit to that 
ruined fortalice of the princes of North Wales, enjoying from its walls 
the distant views of the vast Snowdon range, upreared, like a Titan 
rampart, between me and England. I strayed, too, down to the broad 
sand-beach, now far distant from the castle, whose lower walls the sea 
once washed, and, proceeding some miles further along the shore, I 
seated myself upon the Sarn Badrig, or St. Patrick’s Causeway, an old 
sea-bulwark, mentioned, I believe, in the “ Triads,” probably erected by 
some ancient Cambrian king, and which runs into the deep. I listened 
to the murmur of the waves, and thought over wild legends of barbarian 
chieftains and cities beneath the sea. I was so much delighted, indeed, 
with Harlech and its stone-built cottages, that I came thither several 
times from Barmouth, and on one of those occasions entered into con- 
versation with the old seneschal who shows the castle to visitors—a life 
about as suggestive of mortality as a sexton’s, and perhaps equally per- 
verted. My cicerone was an intelligent old man, and delighted me with 
the warmth of his manner and the interest he seemed to take in the 
ruins and the legends. 3 
Finding me a ready listener, he told me that the oldest wall, one of 
which he pointed to as he spoke, was of the time of Malgwyn Gwynedd, 
Prince of North Wales, who flourished in the year 530, a remote date, 
which is but yesterday to genealogists, who put Noah himself at least 
half-way down their genealogical tree. Here, too, he said lived Bronwen, 
“the white-necked,” a proud beauty, who, being struck by her savage 
husband, lit up the flames of civil war in the land, and added another 
item to those three evil blows which the “Triads” say were the ruin of 
Britain. But the stronghold where the wearers of the golden torques 
and the amber wreath had ruled fell into decay, like all sublunary things, 
and was not rebuilt till the conquest of Edward, the lion-hearted, who 
held it as a point suitable to repress the barbarians of the interior, it 
being adapted by its situation to receive succours from the sea. There 
the arch rebel, Owen Glendower, stood a siege, and thither that ‘“She- 
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Wolf of France” came with her jewels and treasure after the slaughter at 
Northampton, ere she fled to France and to the arms of old King René, 
the minstrel king; for it was the last tower that held out for falling 
Lancaster.and the king too good for earth, just as it afterwards was the 
last standing-place for the Stuarts. 

The old man seemed to love the which was to him as the court- 
yard of the tomb. His pale thin glowed with pleasure as he leant 
over the ruined wall and looked across the still blue expanse of the Irish 
Sea, that seemed, as the poets say, like an uncovered mine of gold peering 
beneath the last rays of a noonday’s sun. With the air of a veteran he 
pointed me out the triple defences of the tower-crowned rock, the gloomy 
strength of the dungeons, and the great breach which one Mytton (whose 
family, I believe, is still existing in Cheshire) made, and which forced 
the brave Major Pennant and his brave little band to yield the hold. 

Then my old friend pointed me out the sallyport which once opened 
on the » cand yon = on meadows, - the sea that bore hither the 
English vessel and the Danish retreated, like a generous foe, 
from an old disarmed senor the warrior, from Sutindet head, 
fought hand to hand with those on the battlement of the lowest wall. 

“ Oh, it was a famous strong place,” said the seneschal, ‘‘ where our own 
kings ruled the mountain land, and many a tough bout of war these walls 
of ours have beat back. I recollect a story now that I heard long ago, of a 
knight who once kept these towers, who shouted out to his besiegers, who 
shook their long spears far below, that he had once held a castle in France 
(it was in the time of Edward of Caernarvon) so long that every old 
woman in Potoo (Poictou) talked of it; and that if he hadn’t good terms 
he would hold Harlech till every old woman in Wales talked of it.” 

I smiled, as in duty bound, at the naive effrontery of the knight, 


Whose bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust; 


and charmed with the castle and its situation, and not less with my grey- 
headed friend, I seated myself by his side on the broad stones of the 
terrace wall, and began to enter into conversation with him about the 
distinctive beauties of Dolgelly, near which town I found he had been 
born. 

“I was there but yesterday,” I said, “fishing down the Mawddach, 
and amusing myself by collecting legends of the country from any fisher- 
men and quarrymen with whom I met, and inquiring the names of places 
in your own beautiful language—of one place with a romantic name— 
the Money Banks, I think they called it. I could, however, get no 
distinct explanation.” 

* Oh!” replied my friend, coger “‘a retired, peaceful spot, not far from 
Cymmer Abbey, in the vale of Llanalltyd, a lovely field just by the 
monks’ orchard.” 

“ The very same,” I replied. 

‘“‘T know it well,” he said, ‘‘and have reason to remember it well, for 
with it is connected a story of singular interest.” 

“ Pray relate it,” I replied, in my blandest tones, with all the eagerness 
of a book-making tourist, “and sit beneath the shadow of this half-ruined. 
bastion, for here the sea-breeze a the heat.” - 

“It is some forty years ago,” he commenced, seeing me a willing 
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auditor, “since I laboured as a stripling on my father’s farm at the abbey 
just mentioned. It is a beautiful spot that little vale, with its wooded 
ills, its mountains crowned by the twin peak of Cader Idris, with its 
crown of mist, its thundering cataracts, and its peaceful meadows, through 
which the little Maw, unchecked by rock or crag, glides so sweetly. [ 
had no great love for those things then, but still I felt a secret pleasure 
in their sight, which stole unconsciously to my heart. Almost the first 
tales I can remember hearing at my father's were about the old 
abbey ; and I can recal, as if it were but yesterday, the glowing of my 
heart when some old crone told me of the noble monk who betrayed 
English king, Henry, to the ambushed army of the indomitable 
Saywelin ap Jorworth. The thought of those things coloured my life, 
and followed me forth into the scenes around the farm. As I Jay by the 
river-side, watching my sheep, I would dream of the great Welsh princes 
who founded the little chapel whose ruins were beside me, or would picture 
to myself the white-robed monks angling in the stream on which I gazed. 
My own bedroom, indeed, had been, if tradition said true, either the 
abbot’s chamber, or the refectory of the order ; and although I knew little 
enough of the manners of those old times, I knew sufficient to enable me 
to people it with beings and scenes of the past, and in the past more than 
the present I lived, moved, and had my being. I could not have been 
more than thirteen, when one day, as I was busied in clearing the over- 
grown ivy from one of the long lancet windows of the chapel, I heard a 
rustling sound behind me, which made me turn and rest for a moment to 
gaze on the intruder. It was a youth fantastically dressed, and wearing 
a square college cap, bound round with a garland of laurel; he was pale 
and careworn, and his eye wore a vacant, wild, and restless expression. He 
did not speak to or even notice me, but he went on, stooping over the 
shivered fragments of a tomb which he was examining, and which, with 
a solemn air, he cleared of the lichen and moss which encrusted it. He 
then attempted tc fit together the scattered fragments; and seeing him 
unable to lift one from its extreme weight, I went and helped him to raise 
it to complete his toil. He seemed pleased, but did not speak; and 
finding no shape or form resulted from his labours, he walked on. I often 
saw him after this, and found, on inquiring of my father, that he was an 
idiot, the only son of his mother, and she a widedi whose large family 
estate, at the death of her husband, owing to the mismanagement, or per- 
haps knavery, of a steward, had dwindled down till scarcely a field was 
left around the old mansion which she could call her own. But what 
cared she for this, when her son was carrying off every honour at Oxford 
—was the pride of his college—and was affording promise of rising one 
day to the oe distinction in the law, the profession for which he was 
destingd? s natural ambition was spurred on by the poverty which 
drazs down the little mind.” 

“Was his name Penlyn?” I exclaimed. ‘ Wasn’t he seized with a 
brain fever on the eve of taking his degree? I think I have heard his 
pre mentioned as a warning against over-application?” 

“He r fellow!’’ continued the old man; “and from that 
fever, which kept him for weeks suspended over the brink of the grave, 
he awoke to worse than deatta-=-40> hel less idiotcy. He was taken to 
Italy, but all was of no avail; he pation to pine for his native hills, and 
they brought him home ; and the servants of the big house wept, as I have 
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<8 gear Sc tem Sarena in so pitiful a state. His only pleasure 
was to put on his Oxford gown, and roam about alone am fields. 

“Tt nearly broke his mother’s heart at first, but she lived through it, 
and after a time bore the sore blow with a holy patience which only 
Heaven could have sent her. She nursed him like an infant, and would 
have tended him with the ever-watchful care of a guardian angel, but 
another grief still awaited her to wean her heart still more from earth to 
heaven. But it was her father's will, who was in heaven, and she bore 
this too. For he would not now rest as before in the grand but gloomy 
chambers of his father’s house, but would hurry out to the mountains, 
where he would lie on his back on some point, and watch the passing clouds 
as if he was conversing with the angels, for hours together. Often he 
would wander down to the beach and speak to the waves as if he was ad- 
dressing a stormy multitude, but oftener still he would stroll amongst the 
abbey ruins, and spend half the day in digging up the chapel floor, in 
scraping the moss from some carved corbel, or in examining the wall 
stones as if in search of some hidden spring. 

“Some said this arose from the thought of hismother's poverty weighing 
— his heart ; others, that it was but an half-effaced remembrance of his 
old enthusiasm for Gothic architecture ; but to me there was always some- 
thing intensely touching in seeing one whose soul was already in heaven 
so intent on the rears. Goche him the present was dark undefined night, 
and the future an unknown country. 

“Here, even at the early dawn, I could find him kneeling on the cold 
earth, the tears of joy running down his poor pale cheeks, as the sun, to 
him anewly-created world, rose slowly over the east window. 

* But still more often the dreams of an ambition, lost for ever, would 
seem to press on his thoughts, and he would sit on the river’s banks till 
nightfall drew on, gazing with lacklustre eyes on a book in some strange 
character. Eschylus, I think -I heard his mother call it (I nodded 
assent), which he always kept in his bosom. 

*« And I’ve known my father, when he’s been sitting there, striving, as 
it were, against fate, turn away his head to hide the large tears running 
down his cheeks; for, indeed, it was a pitiful sight, and my father felt 
for him the more because he knew he was the last of an old stock de- 
scended from the King of Powisland, and known half the country over. 

“‘Mr. Penlyn was always silent, and seemed with knitted brow ever 
trying to collect his scattered and wandering thoughts, and resume 
the suspended projects of his earlier life. More than once an old 
college friend came to see him, and then he looked thoughtful, bent 
his head as if trying to remember faces he had seen before, smiled 
faintly, and again rested his eyes on his book, and wandered forth on 
a ramble. 

“T often found him bending over the water as if holding commu- 
nion with some spirit within its depth, or in our sunny orchard, stretched 
out beneath a shady tree, one hand under his head, and the other clasping 
his schylus still open to his heart.” | 

“ I think,” said I, apologising for the interruption—‘“ I think he was 
a in a translation of Aischylus when the hand of Heaven smote 

m.” | 

“ Very like. Perhaps, as I was saying, Heaven granted him glimpses, 
in shan: ahewt Aanhieeny of eternal plied for if he awoke suddenly at the 
March.—vou. XCl. NO. CCCLXIII. z 
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sound of my foot, or the loud song of a bird in some adjoining tree, he 
would start up, fall on his knees, and point in rapture to the sky. 

* All these things made a deep impression on my boyish mind, and | 
soon learnt to regard him with alove mixed with awe, and I would bring 
him food into the field, and help him as he toiled at his useless digging. 
He soon learnt to know, and even to love me. He would run to meet 
me, wait for me as I went afield, and, occasionally, even call for me at 
my father’s house. My mother always kept a vacant seat for him, for 
she used to say, good woman, that it made her heart bleed to see one 
well born so grievously afflicted. He kept his mattock in a corner 
of our room, from whence he would take it at regular and never-forgotten 

“ Such were his habits when I first knew him. He loved me, he knew 
not why. I loved him, .as a boy might an infant brother. It was just 
such an evening as this, | remember it well, and we were all s at 
‘our evening meal, when he entered looking more anxious and thoughtful 
than usual; a wild light, I thought, seemed to gleam in his soulless eyes. 

* *God be with thee, Mr. Penlyn,’ said my father, respectfully bowing 
and rising from his chair to make room for him at the board. 

*¢ Be seated, good Mr. ——-, I know not your name; but ’tis well. I 
came to borrow a crowbar and an axe, for I dreamt last night of a 
treasure under the chapel window, and I go to prove the truth of God's 
voice,’ 

* An ae smile crept over my father’s face, but he was a warm- 
hearted man, and he stifled it at the birth. 

“* Owen,’ he said, in a low voice to me, ‘follow Mr. Penlyn, and help 
him to carry the tools,—humour him, poor fellow !’ | 

** In silence I followed him tothe chapel. The sun was just sinking in 
the west, and shed a solemn light over the grey ruin. 

** My friend paused for a moment as if in recollection, and then ina 
deep voice said to me, pointing to a spot beneath a half-defaced rood- 
cross carved on the wall, ‘’T'was here where the finger on the tomb 
pointed tome. In God’s name and the great statue’s, dig!’ And so 
saying, he struck the crowbar into the ground with great violence. 

“ Itamight have been that my mind was nervously excited, for I fancied 
it sounded hollow, and echoed to the stroke. We worked steadily on, 
and in half an hour’s hard toil had dug a hole of some depth. 

“*¢ My bar strikes something hard,’ I cried. 

‘‘A few minutes more, and I reached and drew forth a rusty iron casket 
of large size, half decayed by time, and through whose broken side 
streamed forth a shower of te coin. We both shouted for joy, and 
my poor friend clutched a handful in rapture. ‘ All was over,’ was his 
ery, and ‘ Penlyn is restored.’ 

“Twas all disclosed. It had been the thought of his life, one that, 
perhaps, driving him to insanity, had survived even the wreck of rea- 
_ raise his mother from poverty, and restore the ruined house 

“A bow more strokes of the pickaxe disclosed a small vaulted recess— 
perhapsoriginally connected by subterranean passages with the abbot’s lodg- 
ing—in which were several gold vessels of curious workmanship and great 
: probably buried here at the time of the dissolution of monasteries. 
My astonishment was unbounded; but Penlyn seemed to have anticipated 
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the truth of his heaven-sent dream. I had come but to humour the 
caprice of an ‘innocent,’ and here was I utterly confounded by the 
results exceeding all that a sober judgment could have anticipated, 

“T need y describe the surprise of my father, or the wonder of the 
townsmen, who were inclined to see in it something ‘ passing man’s judg- 
ment.’ The event to a superstitious mind seemed to be like a red comet 
from the heavens foreboding the future, and my father himself refused any 
share of such heaven-sent treasure, and only kept a few of the smaller 
coins as a remembrance of so extraordinary an event, 

“ Again the family of Penlyn looked up, and again the broad lands 
widened round the old mansion. But my poor friend drooped after 
this, as if blasted by the communication of a secret from Heaven; he 
drooped and grew weaker and weaker; but still he visited daily his old 
ia and strolled with fond interest round the scene of the treasure- 
finding. ! 

“ The early days of January, 1785, were wild and stormy, and one night 
in particular the wind roared with surging thunder among the | 
trees, and our house shook to its very foundation in the hurricane, I 
went early to the chapel, and there, beneath the ruins of a fallen wall, 
his mattock still clutched in his small white hand, and the well-known 
Aschylus, all wet with rain near him, lay my poor friend. He was 
quite dead ; but a smile played about his lips, as if reason had returned 
as death smote his frail body and sent it unsummoned before its merciful 
Judge. May we meet again in heaven!—His body lies under a plain 
stone in Dolgelly churchyard.” 

The old man wiped a tear from his eye as he concluded, and I, unwil- 
ling to stifle the generous emotion of the o’er-fraught heart, slipped a 
coin into his hand (I won’t tell you how much, reader), and set forth a 
sadder, and I trust, therefore, a wiser man, for Barmouth. 








HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
BOOK IL 
CuaprTer X. ‘ 
HESTER SOMERSET HAS TURNED ARTIST.—HER DEFORMED LOVER. 


Harry spirit of the young, though frail and easily bowed down as the 
reed, yet elastic also as that! the winds of misfortune ee not to rend or 
toshatter, as the storm crushes the tree of sterner manhood ; for the reed 
stoops to earth, and rises again with its soft feathery blossoms uninjured, 
and ready to drink once more the t dews of even. ' 

Who is jo ful in? Who smiles in that little room, the white- 
curtained window of which looks down into the squalid street? Perse- 
verance is Hester's great virtue; she is one never to sink—never to relax 
in her endeavours—never to despair. Perseverance! best friend of man 
dn hours of mischance, Perseverance! that conquers when valour fails; 
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that performs so oft what genius cannot achieve—the sister of Hope, and 
the mother of Success. 

Hester, seated at her table, was bending over a sheet of drawing-paper, 
for she had resolved on turning artist. Her natural talent for drawing 
had been early cultivated. At Brookland Hall, when a mere ehild, we 
introduced her studying her art; then she laid on the magic tints, and 
made the breathing paper emulate Nature’s beauties, for amusement only. 
The time had arrived when she must do this for bread. The time had 
arrived when her father's fate, his very life, seemed to depend upon the 
efforts of her pencil. 

Yet happy looked Hester now, stooping at her employment, and 
beautiful as she was happy. The tear recently shed had left no stain on 
those soft cheeks; they might have been thinner than in years past, but 
the excitement of far-looking visions spread over them a rosy glow. Her 
deep-blue eyes beamed with liquid light, like those delicious patches of 
heaven seen in April when showers have ceased falling. Her head did 
not now, as once, throw down its luxuriant ringlets on the drawing-paper, 
half-concealing the picture. The shining hair was wound back from the 
forehead, and , bare in a mass behind. No necklace adorned her throat; 
no golden trinkets, which women love, sparkled on her bosom; poverty 
forbade this: but, instead, Nature’s snow shone there; the blue wander- 
ing veins marked the satin-like skin, and the soft breast beat and beat, 
every throb telling of the goodness of the young heart beneath; every 
pulse — of virtue. 

On the table beside Hester lay two or three pieces in water-colours— 
pictures of fruits and flowers, a description of painting in which she evinced 
no ordinary talent. A subject of a more ambitious nature now occupied 
her; it was a landscape in oil-colours. Fancy or recollection assisted the 
young artist; for she had no original from which to make a copy. Already 
a farm-house stood out upon the canvas, such as farm-houses appear in 
the county of Norfolk, consisting of a low, sloping, thatched roof, narrow 
‘windows, the diamond-shaped panes being set in lead, and a rude wooden 
porch, half buried in a mass of creeping plants; next a field, with its 
quickset hedge, appeared, the tenants being a cow, a pony, and a goat; 
but in one corner of the field something now like a human being seemed 
to grow gradually into life—something which the artist soushed and re- 
touched, between each effort placing down the brush, as if the task de- 
manded her utmost skill, or deeply affected her feelings. There was a 

‘round coarse jacket, and on the feet were heavy hobnailed shoes; but the 
figure was symmetrical and erect ; the cap !ay upon the ground ; one hand 
‘held a spade, but the implement appeared to be dropping from it; the 
‘other firmly grasped a book. All this was drawn ; the open throat, too, 
was completed, but where were the features ?—a blank still remained for 
them. Hester's breath came quick, and she leant back, her hands lying 
in her lap, and the lashes falling over her eyes. She was not busy en- 
deavouring to recal an image, for that image was stamped on her brain 
and heart too deeply ever to require an effort to revive it. She was 
struggling against her emotions. Her hand would not be steady. She 
was unable to guide the brush. 
The girl rose, spoke to her canary-bird, and watered her flowers. 
Gradually her spirit became com —now she would try. Carefully, 
slowly, was the outline traced; crisp black curl after curl encircled the 
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high intellectual brow of the peasant-boy ; the beautiful Roman nose— 
the firm resolute mouth—again the hand began to tremble, and lose its 
command. Leaning back in her chair, and dashing the fast-gatherin 
tears from her eyes, she began to sing. At first her voice was low aa 
tremulous, but it gradually gained strength and volume. The canary, 
too, in emulation apparently of its mistress, piped its clear shrill notes. A 
half an hour passed, and the fair form again bent over the canvas. The 
feelings. were subdued now, the difficulty was conquered, the task was 
achieved! The peasant-boy, Ernest Banks, breathed in the picture, and 
the likeness to him whose memory seemed Hester’s second existence was 
strikingly correct. 

The sun had not set when that little landscape, which had occupied her 
during several days received the last touch. And there silently gazed the 

irl on her own finished creation. Motionless and scarcely breathing, she 
fooked like a Diana contemplating, in the hushed calm of twilight, the 
sleeping form of her beloved Carian youth ; or, like a nun, bending her 
head in pensive devotion before the symbol of her faith. 

While Hester had been thus pes et another person, in the room 
below, had likewise been practising his art. A oS difference existed. 
between the feelings of Hester and those of Flemming in relation to their 

tive studies. The one regarded painting as a means of livelihood, 
and of raising a certain amount of money for an important purpose; the 
other studied music for its own sake, fed and revelled on the luxury of 
sounds, his very soul appearing to have entered into and animated the in- 
strument which he played. 

But the long arms of the hunchback had ceased to draw the bow, 
whose quivering touch, like the wand of an enchanter, could wake into 
life the viewless spirits of harmony. Unknown to his blind mother, he 
was crouched upon his stool near the door, which he held half-open. His 
black, prominent eyes, which glittered in striking contrast with his colour- 
less face, were directed to the landing outside. He sat there patiently, 
but having only one object in so doing—the mere hope of seeing Hester 
pass down the stairs. He did not intend to accost her, for his heart had 
never mustered sufficient courage to do that; he would be content simply 
with looking at her, and breathing after her a prayer that Heaven would 
continue to shield her, and grant success to an undertaking which, to all 
human calculations, appeared hopeless. 

Hour after hour passed: the blind woman had fallen asleep in the 
corner, and still Flemming continued at his post. He held a small nose- 
gay in his hand—for no opportunity had been given him that day of 
placing it in Hester’s room—the flowers, in the hot straining grasp, had 
withered, and they fell over the long lank fingers, their freshness and 
beauty gone. The hunchback gazed on them, smiling bitterly, as he 
shook their limp leaves and miserable petals, and then he flung them upon 
the floor. Such was he, thought the poor wayward being, in the hands 
of destiny: a crushed, bowed, withered-up thing; and it was fitting that 
men, too, should cast him in contempt away. 

Flemming stooped forwards, and se § his ear against the wall to 
listen. Hester did not move, and all was silence, except that occasionally 
were heard the coarse tongues of some lodgers on the floor beneath. Her 
light step now crossed the room, and his heart palpitated. Presently she 
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commenced that sweet air which we er her as singing for rs pur- 

of tranquillising her feelings. As Flemming listened to the low 
pane Re vas) which, soft as 5 ieee bell, rang from the squalid apart- 
ment, his emotion increased. All sensibility, all fire, and possessing little 
power of governing the passions, that poor deformed was a very oan to 
the impulses of the spirit. His lips open, his eyes straining, and his lean, 
misshapen body bent forward, he drank in the sounds, as though each 
note were intoxication, or a maddening poison which he was compelled to 
swallow. 

Hester, having finished her painting, was now going out on an errand. 
Her door opened—her step was on the stairs. Flemming heard, trem- 
blingly impatient, but did not move from the position he had taken. 
Lightly tripped down the girl, her straw hat half-covering her beautiful 
hair, and her shawl around her. She reached the hunchback’s room, and 
perceiving him in his doorway, started back a few steps, uttering an in- 
voluntary exclamation, for that spectacle was one more calculated to 
excite fear, than even to raise pity in the breast of a woman. The 
trembling, shapeless limbs; the white face, at times expressively hand- 
some, but now wild and haggard; the eyes gleaming with an unnatural 
fire; the look of despair breathing from the whole countenance : these 
formed a sad—an appalling picture, which well might cause Hester to 
shrink and hurry away with quickened step. 


CuHaptTer XI. 
THE GREAT HOSPITAL ACROSS THE WATER. 


As the wayfarer passes up Blackfriars-road, and pauses by the Obelisk, 
raised, it is presumed, in proud imitation and rivalry of the great Obelisks 
of Luxor, that tower over the Theban ruins by the “sedgy Nile,”’ he 
— himself in the centre of six roads, me Oe of which lead directly 
to the t metropolitan bridges. His eye, at this point, is irresistibly 
staninediliy the architectural migaiieennret a ve roble building. A 
lofty dome, pierced by long-arched windows, is the distinguishing portion 
which, in the distance, he beholds; and, at first, he feels almost inclined 
to believe that the cupola of St. Paul’s has, by some magical power, been 
suddenl auinies across the water. Passing down Lambeth-road, in 
which thoro the edifice is situated, he approaches a vast umbrageous 
area planted with trees and flowers, and peta peepee by lofty iron rails 
embedded in blocks of granite. He looks within, and, if it be spring or 
summer, nothing will be more fresh and exhilarating than the scene. No 
square in the aristocratic West End surpasses in neatness and beauty 
these ns. In front of the building spreads a large circular grass- 
plot, shaven close, and green as an emerald, a wide gravelled walk stretch- 
ing around it, from the stone lodge at the entrance, to the portico of the 
house. On the right and left, the grass forms an extensive sweep, Te- 
lieved by beds filled with choice flowers ; while trees of various ows 
tions, from the laurel and silver fir to the ash and lime, beautify the 
grounds, and offer their grateful shade. 

All this is rendered doubly pleasing and delightful, inasmuch as the 
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scene, though not in the most thickly-populated district, is still in dusty, 
smoky, busy London, some of the very worst and most squalid streets lying 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 

But the edifice itself now strikes the beholder. The size is at once ap- 

ot, and much exceeds that of the National Gallery, or the Royal 
Palace at Pimlico. Yet the magnitude of the building does not detract 
from its beauty. The far-stretching balustraded wings are in perfect 
harmony with the grand centre. The Ionic portico of six columns, sur- 
err by a handsome pediment, in the tympanum of which are displayed 
the mom arms, has @ very airy and elegant effect. Immediately above 
rises the majestic dome already alluded to. 

And who occupies this odifice ? or for what design was it raised? 
Curious questioner, do not start, do not turn aside in dissatisfaction, and 
say, “‘Caa so much beauty be appropriated to such a purpose?” It is 
not a house of justice; it is not a convent of nuns, fast increasing as con- 
vents are in England; it is not a musical hall; it is not a theatre—itis a 
hospital for the diseased in spirit—it is a madhouse ! 

A madhouse—the very word chills our hearts ; we can enter, without 
—- appalled, a hospital where bodily tortures wring the sufferers, and 
death seems to breathe in every low and ‘stifled groan. But to walk 
through the place where the inmates exhibit the sickness of the soul, the 
godlike intellect wrapped in darkness, we shrink with a feeling some- 
what akin to that we might experience if brought in contact with disem- 
bodied spirits. 

Away ! itis an illusion—a morbid fancy that cheats us: there is nothing 
in the spectacle of our ruined brother which should excite such sentiments. 
Pity, treat kindly, but fear not the insane. 

Bethlem Hospital, which derives its namefrom the Convent of Bethlehem, 
founded in 1247, by Fitz Mary, a citizen of London, on the north side of 
the Thames, is one of the most famous institutions of its class in England. 
The arrangements now, and the treatment of the insane, differ very widel 
from the system prevailing even forty years ago. Then chains clanked, 
and the frequent scourge raised dolorous cries through the galleries and 
cells of those melancholy abodes.* In the present day mildness and per- 
suasion, rather than force, characterise the treatment here, as well as else- 
where. The men, those at least whose insanity is of a harmless descrip- 
tion, are allowed to amuse themselves in divers ways; they play at trap- 
ball and leap-frog in the airing-grounds: the women are encouraged to 
employ their time in needlework; and occasionally the younger ones may 
be seen, on a fine evening, on the great grass-plot in front, practising those 
dances which, unforgotten amidst the wanderings of a clouded intellect, 
have still power to charm the female heart. 

But’ we must not suppose, because all smiles and beauty without, 
Bethlem Hospital within manifests little now but scenes of tranquillity 
and happiness. Those iron bars which fence all the windows in the male 





*-The great reform in English lunatic asylums began in 1816. The following 
is an extract from the Report of the Committee appointed by parliament to inves- 
tigate the treatment practised in these prisons prior to 1814:—“ One of the side 
rooms in the women’s gallery contained ten patients, each chained, by one arm or 
leg to the wall, the chain atowing them mg Ae stand up to the bench fixed 
mow the wall. They were onl blanket gowns, the feet being 
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and female wings, for so are the extreme portions of the building termed, 

betray that the mad there will shatter and destroy. Those massy stone 

cells in the basement story, appropriated to the furious, send forth still, 
in the dead of night, howlings that may well freeze the blood. The long 
— on the second floor contain the hopeless and melancholy, whose 
aces, looking as if turned to stone, chill the beholder into awe. 

It was about three in the afternoon, at the date of our narrative, when 
a young woman presented herself at the gates of the asylum. The 
grounds then were not so extensive as they are at present, nor was the 
lodge, which we now see, built. The woman appeared well known to 
the porter, and he silently admitted her. She was dressed in mourning, 
and her eyes expressed a deep, but quiet sorrow—the woman was come to 
see her husband. In a few minutes another person followed—a man. His 
worn and haggard look betrayed a grief very different from the sorrow 
of the woman. His soul was the prey of remorse, and he visited the 
place to inquire respecting a young girl whom he had loved, but for- 
saken; his conduct towards her had destroyed her intellect. 

A pause ensued, during which the porter sat on his bench in the sun. 
He had long ago ceased to be affected by the anguish of the visitors, or 
the scenes of woe and fear which took place within the walls. So there 
he sat, admiring a flower with which he had garnished the button-hole 
of his coat, knocking his heels together, or humming a. low song. 

The porter arose with his keys, for another applicant for admission 
stood at the iron gate. The old man smiled now as he espied a young 
face between the bars, fresh as the freshest flowers he could boast in his 

y asylum-garden, yet pale and sorrowful, too, as they appear when 

ping in the moonlight, all steeped with the tears of night. 

** So, miss, you are come again, are you? Ah! I fear I let you in 
too often.” 

* The matron will not be , nor any person here, I am sure,” said 
Hester. ‘1 have a written order for admission.” 3 

“Oh! I don’t doubt your order,” said the porter. ‘Come in, my 
dear young lady; it does one’s heart good to see you; the image you 
are of my own poor child, who, if she were living now, would be just 
your age. Heaven restore your poor mother, my Fi ; they say——” 

“ What ?” asked Hester, eagerly. 

“ That she’s better.” 

“* Heaven bless you!” cried Hester, taking the old man’s hand between 


her two little ones. The girl’s heart was full, and she hurried towards 
the asylum. 





Cuapter XII. 


HESTER AT BETHLEM HOSPITAL. 


How small looked the slender figure of Hester as she mounted the 
stone steps, and paused for an instant beneath the lofty portico! She 
entered the hall where the two fine statues of “‘ Raving and Melancholy 
Madness”—the work of Cibber for the old hospital—looked down upon 
the visitor. But Hester was familiar with the place, so she commenced 
at once ascending the stairs to the second floor, where patients whose 
insanity is of a harmless nature are confined. 
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Meantime, we will glance down one of the galleries, some of which 
are of great length, opening on each side into rooms and dormitories. 
We are induced to follow the woman in black, who had arrived at the 
hospital a short time before Hester. She paused before a cell, the 
occupant of which was affected at times with fits of madness of a furious 
description, and therefore he was lodged on the basement floor. The 
woman now, with her dark veil thrown back from her face, sat tranquill 
on the outside of the bars, looking at her husband. The man within 
was walking to and fro, and did not appear to notice her. His garments 
were composed of a coarse stuff, like sacking, so that the material being 
very strong he was unable to rend them. His beard was long, for he 
» would allow no one to shave him. Beheld in certain positions, his face 
was handsome, and had a highly intellectual cast. In a corner of the 
cell lay a bundle of green rushes, for he was continually calling for 
rushes, and when the keepers refused to supply him he became furious. 
Stooping now, he gathered up a few in his long fingers, and began busily 
weaving them into a circlet. In a few minutes his task was completed, 
and the maniac, placing his rush crown proudly on his head, strode up to 
the front of the amg . 

“ Yes, I will wear it,” he cried, exultingly. ‘If the world will not 
crown me with the bays of Parnassus, I will crown myself. Petrarch 
was crowned by the senate in the eternal city of Rome; and for what ?— 
inditing a few love-songs—childish, idle rhymes—ha! ha! ha!—songs 
one might write in a few minutes at the breakfast-table. Oh! monstrous 
absurdity! and I who have toiled for years on works of philosophy, 
written dramas, romances, and poems longer than the “ Paradise Lost,” 
have gained no crown, no applause, am not even known to exist.” 

{ Rage began to gather in his Mashing eyes, and he struck the floor with 
is foot. 

“ But here is my crown! I say I will crown myself. Ha! you are 
the company, are you,” he added, looking at his wife, ‘‘come to 
witness this coronation, this apotheosis? Well, what do you see? 
Where is the king? where are the ministers of state? I am to be the 
Petrarch of England.” He suddenly turned around, tearing the rush 
circlet from his brow. ‘ Away! this is not fitting: I am mocked; the 
world will not admit my claims; the critics jeer at me; people will not 
look into my books to judge for themselves. They are hoodwinked, led 
like mere children, and told to admire a few a idle drivellers—authors 
without genius, education, or brains; and I must write, toil, and die, 
unknown, without a monument, without an epitaph, without a tear on 
my grave !” 

He clenched his hand, and, raising it in the air, shook it at some 
imaginary object, and then the unhappy man rushed around his cell, 
howling incessantly as he went. 

“T must die unknown, without a monument, without an epitaph, 
without a tear on my grave !” 

“ Walter !” said the wife, mildly, lifting her finger, and looking fix- 
edly at him—* Walter!” 

“Who calls?” cried the man, stopping in his swift circles; “I know 
that voice: what do you want?” 

“You are mistaken, dear Walter; your works are read; you have a 
name; you have renown in the world.’ 
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“Aname! renown! No, no, these are not for me: and yet I pant 
for them—lI die to gain them.” 

“TI speak the truth; you are renowned,” said the persevering wife, 
‘only you will not believe it.” 

“Now, you make my heart leap within me,” exclaimed the poor 
maniac, a smile breaking over his worn and pallid face. 

“Why, look, Walter! in confirmation of my words, I bring this 
book; it is your ‘ Treatise on the Fixed Stars.’ ” 

“Oh, my ‘ Treatise on the Fixed Stars!’ Nobody looks at it, be- 
cause it is not written by Herschel.” 

*‘ But they do look at it. And here is another—your long Oriental 
poem, ‘The Pilgrim of India.’ ” 

“ Ay, ay; the same answer will do for that—it was not written by 
Pope or Byron.” 

** Both books, Walter, have sold rapidly of late, so that they have 
now reached a second edition.” 

The words “second edition,” which had never before sounded in the 
neglected author’s ears, in connexion with his own works, had a magical 
effect upon him. He sprang to the bars, his face radiant with smiles, 
and his limbs trembling with joy. 

‘A second edition!” he cried breathlessly. ‘Is it true? Are they, 
then, at length beginning to discover that an obscure man may possess 
a little talent? My works sell—sell ?—-reach a second edition? I can- 
not believe it.” 

The wife, who had ised a harmless deception, by causing the 
words “second edition” to be stamped on the title-page of the books 
named, presented them through the grate. The insane author looking at 
them, and espying the welcome words, fell into a fit of rapture and ecstatic 
happiness, which even conveyed a pleasure to the wife’s desolate heart. 

eglected author! Prana poor broken reed! the immortal intellect 
thus crushed by injustice, and darkened by despair. The intoxication of 
sudden renown is said sometimes to turn the brain; the opposite extreme 
drove thee mad. What now may bind up thy wounds? what bring back 
the glorious visions of poetry, and the warm gushings of love? The 
enchanter’s wand is shivered—the fountain is dried for ever. 

But we must follow Hester to the second story, where the quiet and 
harmless patients are lodged, and where insanity takes a gentle form 
which deprives it of its terror. ‘The rooms opening into the galleries 
ate of a more cheerful description; no straw, no clanking chain, no 
scourge, are found here as in ancient days; but neat pallets, chairs, and 
tables are seen, with books, draft-boards, skeleton-maps, and other things 
calculated to engage and soothe the minds of the various inmates. 

As we pass along, we see the young man who had followed the woman 
in black into the asylum. His heart is relieved of a part of its load, 
and his late haggard features are softened and tranquil. The girl he 
had loved, but deserted from mercenary views, is daily improving; she 
has raved less of his cruelty; her thoughts have more coherence, and 
her affections seem wandering back to their former chammel; she now 
leans ou his atm, and her sleepless eyes, that lately burned with fire, 
are filled with tears. Low, soft, endearing words are breathing from her 
lips, which assume again their fresh coral hue. How plaintively fall those 
tender accents ! 
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“My heart was broken, but it may yet heal if you never forsake me 
again. You were a heaven to my miserable lost soul, and still I am yours, 
only yours, in time and eternity. My brain wanders—I am mad—I am 
lifted above the earth—but still my madness is love for you. Then 
say you will not fly from me; let me live here, here in your bosom, my 
home, my palace, my defence, my all. And if you will not take me as a 
wife, let me be your servant—a faithful dog following your footsteps— 
a bird—anything rather than be sent away. Do not, oh, do not cast me 
from you! 

Then the fair arms were thrown around him, and passionate entreaties 
were poured forth, with the wild apostrophes of the still unsettled spirit. 
Woman! beautiful thou art in thy lovely and loving nature, even in 
madness. The intellect may be a wreck, the high aims of life forgotten, 
and religion blotted out from the frenzied soul, but what shall quench the 
enduring spark of the affections ? 

Hester crept towards the door of the small room in which her mother 
was confined. The people of the asylum well knew her, and therefore she 
had been-allowed to pass unquestioned. ‘The door in a few minutes was 
opened by the nurse. 

Mrs. Somerset, we have elsewhere observed, had always been in her 
deportment tranquil and reserved, while her beauty was of that descrip- 
tion which may te terméd the dignified. She appeared now to be in a 
state of apathy, leaning back in an easy chair, with her feet on a stool. 
Her cheek was colourless; her hand, which drop over the chair-arm, 
was cold as ice; and her eyes listlessly wandered from object to object. 
She rarely whispered to herself, as the insane are accustomed to do; nor 
were any gestures made by her, except that occasionally she would raise 
her right hand, and wave it imperiously, as if repulsing some object; at 
the same time, her face would assume a severe, even fierce, expression, 
and she would mutter, ‘“‘ Fiend, fiend! thine is not love!” These were 
the only intelligible words she had spoken for a month, but they had been 
repeated every day. 

Such was Mrs. Somerset, still stately in her a and handsome in 
her person, though the fine threads of the brain become entangled, 
and the mind paralysed by suffering, the work of him who sought 
revenge, and had gamed it—Roland Hartley. 

Hester approached without speaking, and seated herself close by the 
chair of her mother. She glanced at her by stealth, and asked questions 
in whispers of the nurse. A slight but favourable change seemed to have 
taken place in the invalid; her manner was less abstracted, and there was 
more intelligence in the expression of the face. For a very long period 
the mother had not returned any direct or reasonable reply to the 
daughter's inquiries, and she seemed to have lost all recollection of events, 
persons, and things, being dead to the living world. 

_ “ Mother!” Hester ventured to say, taking the hand of ice, and kiss- 
ing it. 

That word, associated in woman’s heart with so many sweet and hol 
feelings, evidently affected Mrs. Somerset, for she raised her head, an 
gazing around, faintly exclaimed, 

“ Mother! What does that mean? Who calls?” 
The gentle appeal was repeated. 
“IT know that voice. Girl, who are you? What do you want? 
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This gleam of reviving sense filled Hester’s heart with hope and plea- 
sure. 

“T am your daughter—your child, Hester.” 

“ Hester!" said the poor woman, placing her hand on her forehead, 
and beating rapidly with her fingers, like one who strives to rouse 
dormant memory. “I think I have heard that name before. Yes, 
Brookland Hall—Hartley—no, Hugh, ve, ae 

‘“‘ Hugh,” repeated Hester, desirous of leading her on to talk of Mr. 
Somerset. ‘ Father is quite well.” 

“ Who is well? I wish I was, for I never sleep. Ten thousand 
figures are dancing before my eyes, and a fire is always burning here— 
here, in my brain.” 

‘You sleep at night, dear mother ?” 

“I never close my eyes. I have not slept for two years. Oh, no!—I 
shall never sleep again.” She lifted both her hands, and repeated: 
‘Never sleep again, until my bed is the grave.” 

There was a pause; Hester leant forward, and covered her face; she 
then heard her mother move a few steps from her chair, and, turning, 
saw her gesticulating in the manner already mentioned. Alas! a lucid 
interval was not yet come. The unhappy woman waved her hand, 
slowly moving wards as she spoke: 

“Ft rite! I defy thee! Monster! work out thy revenge! All 
the fiends below have entered into thy soul—but I defy thee!” 

Her hands, as if suddenly arrested, remained above her head; her 
teeth were set; her black eyes were dilated, and darted fire; her high 
brow contracting, seemed to speak indignation ; her look was beautifully 
terrific—the look of the Pythia, when, on the Delphian tripod, she de- 
livered her oracles in passionate inspiration and poetic madness. 

The daughter approached the mother, as the latter stood in that. 
fixed attitude; and the young, fragile girl hung upon her arm, and 
looked piteously into her face. 

“‘ Be calm, mother—you remember me now.” 

The stately lady looked down upon her child with a meaningless stare. 
The | eyes were fixed upon her, yet Hester did not turn away in 
fear. “Gradually the eyes resigned their ferocious expression, and the 
pallid face of the maniac stooped nearer. The lips moved, but the low 
murmurs did not an themselves into articulate words. A softened 

ression stole over the countenance, and the arms falling slowly en- 
folded the form of Hester. The light of old affection was gleaming 
through the mists of forgetfulness; the heart was struggling with the 
brain. Close, more closely, the parent strained her child to her breast; 
—in ew of rebel Reason, omnipotent Nature claimed her sway; and 
Mrs erset found in Hester something she had known and lost, 
ae unconscious where—something which she loved, yet knew not. 
why. 
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ON THE LITERATURE OF THE TROBADOURS.* 


As the vast fabric of the empire of the Cesars crumbled to pieces before 
the inroads of successive invaders, the two principles of civilisation and 
barbarism were brought face to face, and, while the latter gained the 
physical victory, the moral superiority of the former was soon felt far 
beyond the limits of Roman provinces. In the general fusion of races, 
which immediately followed, the degree of social refinement depended 
upon the proportion of the Roman element of civilisation, and was, 
therefore, greater as it approached nearer the seat of the Roman power: 
it was marked by the general adoption of the language of the con- 
oe derived immediately from Rome. The Neo-Latin dialects, thus 
ormed, —— throughout Italy, the Spanish peninsula, and Gaul. 
Beyond these limits, towards the west and north, where the various Teu- 
tonic dialects held undisputed sway, society presented a harsher and less 
refined tone, but in the sequel, perhaps, a more healthy one. Singularly 
enough, this harsher spirit got possession of the Church, which, during 
the middle ages, exhibited almost universally a feeling hostile to 
civilisation. 

It was amid the beautiful scenery, and beneath the mild climate of 
the Roman provinces of Narbona, opening upon the Mediterranean sea 
to the south, between the Alps and the Pyrenees, and known in subse- 
quent ages by the general appellation of Provence, that the remains of 
Roman refinement seem to have held their ground longest, amid the 
general wreck that surrounded them. It was there that the language 
preserved with least change the forms of its Roman prototype ; there, 
still, are found many of the noblest monuments of Roman art; and 
there was long cherished that unyielding hostility to the barbarised 
form of Romish Christianity, otis: caused it to be regarded by the 
medieval Church as a mere nest of pestilential heresy. There, too, ex- 
isted a literature strongly distinguished from that of the cloister in an 
age when the coarse asceticism of the monastery appeared everywhere to 
have chilled the hearts of those who professed to hold the genial human- 
ising faith of the Saviour. 

In the decline of the Roman power, the greater portion of this dis- 
trict was occupied by the Visigoths; of all the Teutonic tribes the most 
apt for civilisation, and the one which most readily adopted the Roman 
manners. The fourth in succession of their chiefs, the first Theodoric, 
lent his arm successfully to shield Rome from the invasion of Attila, and 
left his body among the hundreds of thousands who fell in the terrible 
battle of Chalons. On his son, of the same name, history has conferred 
the title of Theodoric the Great. The Burgundians, who followed the 
Visigoths into these parts, also embraced with alacrity the civilisation 
which offered itself to them. The Franks came in last, one of the least 
cultivated of the German tribes, and gradually, during the sixth century, 
effected the conquest of the Burgundians and Goths; and the period 
which followed was anything but favourable to the progress of social im- 


* Histoire de la Poésie Provencale. Par C. Fauriel. 3 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1846. 
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provement. For some time, Provence remained an integral portion of 
the empire of the Carlovings ; but as that empire was also weakened 
and broken, this of Gaul obtained its independence, under a number 
of feudal chiefs, who were in character essentially medieval, but still pre- 
serving in their domestic manners much of that politeness and refinement 
which must be ascribed to Roman, and perhaps, also, in some measure, 
to Saracenic influence. 

The leisure of the feudal lord and his knights must have hung heavy 
upon their hands, for feudal life was, above all others, unceasingly mono- 
tonous. The chief pastime of their unconverted forefathers had been 
hard drinking, during which they told boastful tales of their own valour, 
or listened to the exploits of os mythic heroes, whose history had 
been handed down from generation to generation. When we become 
more intimately acquainted with the social life of the castle, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we find that the chess-board, the dance, 
and a number of games, mostly of a childish character, helped to give 
a little variety to such amusements. The ardent spirited inhabitants of 
the south required more exciting diversions ; and a peculiar form had 
been given to these by the traditional refinement of manners before 
mentioned. From a few expressions which lie scattered through the 
pages of monkish writers, we learn that, even in their worst times, the 
natives of Provence loved the dance and the song, and that they were 
distinguished by a tone of gallantry which contrasts strongly with the 
habitual ferocity of barbaric life, but which was regarded with no indul- 
gent eye by the monkish writers alluded to. Under the counts of Pro- 
vence, this taste for try was matured into a system which might 
vie with the polite tation of the age of Louis XIV. By one general 
assent, love became with the Provencal knight his entire occupation, 


when not en in'the field—love, carried on according to prescribed 
forms and rules, was the game with which every one was expected to be 
acquainted, and in its lan poetry, he was expected to converse. 


It was this circumstance which gave its distinguishing character to the 
literature of Provence. The poetry of the trobadours is chiefly of a lyric 
form, and may be divided into two classes—songs of strife and songs of 
love, of which the latter is by much the most extensive. That love and 

were inseparable, was a fundamental doctrine: ‘‘ No man can be 


a good poet if he be not in love,” says the trobadour Elias Cairels : 


Nulhs hom non pot ben chantar 
Sens amar. 


And we shall find repeatedly, if we look through their lives, that the 
trobadours dated the rise of their poetic talent from the time of their 
first amorous adventures. ‘Giraud le Roux,” says his ancient biogra- 
pher, “‘was a courteous and good composer of songs; he fell in love 
with the countess, daughter of his feudal lord, and the love he cherished 
for her taught him poetry.” 

There was a curious difference between the two great families of the 
Teutonic and Neo-Latin languages in the appellation given to the poet. 
In the former, it was derived from a verb, which signified to create, in 
the latter, from one signifying to find; and thus, with the Saxons and 
Germans, poetry was a creation, while with the Provengals and French 
it was an invention, and the poets were called (according to the dialect) 
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trobadours, or trouvéres, persons who invent. These trobadours, or 
trouvéres, were in general wild, restless, extravagant fellows, like too 
many of their descendants in later times, and this character became still 
more strongly impressed by the mode of life which their profession en- 
tailed upon ioe. A poet now profits by the sale of his book; but a 
trobadour of the olden time had no other means of publishing his com- 
positions to the world but by wandering from court to court, and reciting 
them himself. A numerous class of society throughout Europe lived in 
this manner, repeating from house to house their own works, or those 
of others, which they had committed to memory, and they were every- 
where honoured on rewarded by their hearers. This was the practice 
in Provence, as well as in other countries ; but there, from the peculiar 
state of society we have just described, there appeared another and 
totally different class of poets—a knightly race, who composed, not for 
gain, but with the object of insulting their enemies, or, more frequently, 
with that of paying their court to their ladies, These are the trobadours 
of whom we would more especially speak on the present occasion, for it 
is to them chiefly we owe the love-songs and the biting and satirical 
sirventes, the class of literature more peculiarly that of the trobadours. 
Literature, among this class of trobadours, had a totally different value 
from that which it possessed in the hands of the wandering minstrel. 
The latter was ever regarded as belonging to a servile caste, and, 
though rewarded and patronised, he was not allowed a position of fami- 
liarity with his worldly superiors. For him, literary talent procured 
food and clothing, but with the poor or inferior knightly trobadour it 
stood in the place of riches, and even of rank, and he associated freely 
with all that was great and noble. Giraud le Roux, already mentioned 
as having fallen in love with the daughter of his feudal lord, the Count 
of Toulouse, was the son of a poor knight. The adventures of the lady 
were, however, in this instance, much more remarkable than those of her 
lover. In 1147 she accompanied her father to Syria, where she was 
taken prisoner by the Saracens, and became an inmate of the seraglio 
of Noureddeen, Prince of Aleppo, who eventually made her his wife ; 
and after the death of her husband, she governed for some time the 
little kingdom of Aleppo as guardian of her infant son. After the de- 
parture of his lord and his mistress for the crusades, Giraud le Roux 
appears to have given up the life of a courtier, and to have thrown 
himself upon the world in the character of a wandering jongleur. 
Bernard de Ventadour, one of the most eminent of the Provencal 
poets of the twelfth century, was the son of a menial servant in the 
castle from which he took his name. The court of the Viscount of 
Ventadour was at that time celebrated for its literary splendour; and his 
lord, Ebles III., gave every encouragement to a youth who attracted at- 
tention equally by the beauty of his person and by his poetic talents. 
Bernard fixed his love not on the daughter but on the wife of his feudal 
lord, the Viscountess of Ventadour, and he was secretly received on that 
equivocal footing legalised in the love code of Provencal gallantry. For 
is lady he composed a great number of lyric pieces, all remarkable for 
a gracefulness of style superior to that of most of his contemporaries. 
Bernard made no secret of his consciousness of this circumstance:—“ It 
is no wonder,” he says, in one of these songs, “if I sing better than any 
other trobadour, since I have a heart more inclined to love, and more 
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pliant to its laws. Body and soul, talent and knowledge, force and 
wer, I have put all in love; I have reserved none for any other thing.” 

e familiarity between the lady of Ventadour and the poet at length 
aroused the jealousy of the viscount, who banished Bernard from his 
court, and confined his wife in her chamber, where she was cut off from 
communication with the world. Bernard mw the Limousin, and re- 
paired, about the year 1160, to the court of Normandy, where literature 
was encouraged by the duchess, Eleanor of Guienne, who four years after- 
wards snail the throne of England, with her husband, Henry II. 
With this lady, whose son, Richard Coeur de Lion, derived from her his 
love of poetry, and who was at this time in the prime of her beauty, 
Bernard formed the same kind of liaison which he had been compelled to 
break with the Viscountess of Ventadour, but which appears, as far as 
we know, to have been, in this instance, without interruption. For 
Eleanor, as Duchess of Normandy, and Queen of England, Bernard 
composed some of his best songs. ‘Two stanzas from one of them will 
show the sort of familiar services which it was the duty of the favoured 
lover to perform—he is admitted to her bedroom, and assists in undress- 
ing her: 

“My lady has so much craftiness and address, that she makes me 
always believe that she is going to love me. She deceives me agreeably ; 
she leads me into error by her sweet semblances. Lady, leave your craft 
and deceit. In whatever manner your vassal suffers, the hurt will fall 
upon you. 

“Oh! she will do ill, my lady, unless she makes me go where she 
undresses herself; and unless, having permitted me to kneel beside her 
bed, she deigns to present me her foot, that I may untie her well-fitting 
shoes !”"* 

A few years later, Bernard de Ventadour left the court of Eleanor to 
revisit his native land,—to sing new songs and make new conquests,— 
and he took up his abode during the remainder of his life, at the court of 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse. 

The gallantry of the trobadours led them, not unfrequently, into more 
daring adventures in the service of their ladies. Pierre de Maénzac, a 
poor knight of Auvergne, in the latter half of the twelfth century was 
to the wife of Bernard de Tiercy what the trobadour last mentioned had 
been to the Viscountess of Ventadour, and had composed many songs in 
her praise. Perhaps Bernard was a cruel husband; and for this, or some 
other reason, the lady of Tiercy allowed herself to be carried off from 
the castle of her lord by Pierre de Matnzac. It was a great prey for a 
= knight, who had neither castle to shelter nor retainers to defend 

er; but fortunately he was beloved and protected by the Dauphin of 
Auvergne, and into one of his castles he carried his mistress. The lord 
of Tiercy soon discovered the place of their retreat, and demanded the 
restoration of his wife. But the dauphin, who (as we learn from the bio- 
graphical fragments relating to the trobedours preserved in old Provencal 
manuscripts) was “one of the wisest and most courteous knights in the 
world, the most liberal, the most skilful in arms, and most knowing in 
love and in war,” refused to give up either the ravisher or the lady. The 





_ * We give our extracts in literal prose translations, because they are so given 
—— in the book we are reviewing, and M. Fauriel never gives the origi- 
nD . 
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result was an open war, the more serious because the Bishop of Clermont 
took part with the husband, and joined his forces with those of Ti 

in the invasion of Auvergne; but the dauphin defended himself well, 
and in the end Pierre de Maénzac was allowed to keep his prize. 

Acts of violence like this were not uncommon at the period of which 
we are speaking, and several stories might be told remarkably charac- 
teristic of the state of society amongst these feudal chiefs. Raymbaud 
de Vaqueiras, a distinguished trobadour of the twelfth century, was the 
friend of Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, one of whose v and his 
especial friend, Boson d’Anquilar, was passionately enamoured of a young 
damsel named Isaldina Adhemar, but her parents refused their consent to 
the union, and, to put her out of his reach, placed her under the protec- 
tion of Albert, Marquis of Malaspina, in whose castle she was shut up. 
Boson, heart-broken at the loss of his mistress, took to his bed, refusing 
every consolation that could be offered, and there seemed little hopes of 
hisrecovery. In this emergency, Boniface collected a few of his friends, 
and, accompanied by the trobadour Raymbaud, who tells the story, pene- 
trated into the castle of Malaspina by night, and carried away the lady 
by force. Raymbaud relates another adventure in which he was engaged 
with the Marquis of Montferrat, when they carried away a lady by open 
daylight, as she was going to be married against her will. 

in accordance with the Provencal love code to which we have just 
alluded, when the knight had selected his mistress, he could not be re- 
ceived into her favour at once, but was obliged to pass through a regular 
novitiate, and advance by several steps or degrees. A trobadour of the 
thirteenth century has limited these degrees to four ; during the first of 
which the suitor was to pay his court in silence, without venturing to give 
utterance to his wishes; in the second, which was to commence with 
the moment when the lady gave him sufficient encouragement to allow 
him to speak, he was to go no further than respectfully praying for her 
good will ; the third step was that in which he had prevailed so far as to 
be listened to, and was rewarded now and then with gloves, or a scarf; 
the last degree was that of lover, which the lady at length condescended 
to grant by the first kiss with which he had been favoured, and from this 
time the knight became irrevocably attached to her service. ‘The admis- 
sion to this last degree was an imposing ceremony. Kneeling before his 
lady, with his two hands joined between her two hands, the knight de- 
voted himself entirely to her, swore to serve her faithfully even to death, 
and to guard her with all his power from hurt or from outrage. The 
lady, on her part, declared that she accepted his homage, pledged to him 
the tenderest affections of her heart, am in sign of the union which was 
thenceforth established between them, she generally presented him with 
a ring, and with a kiss raised him from his kneeling posture. ‘To render 
this ceremony still more solemn, a priest was not unfrequently introduced, 
who blessed the union of the lady with her suitor, and the latter was 
now understood to possess all her love and affections, her body alone being 
the property of her husband. Matrimony was thus reduced to its lowest 
degree of moral importance, even supposing, with M. Fauriel (which, 
however, is rendered very improbable by the general tone of contem- 
porary history), that the attachment between the lady and her love 
were, in many cases, of a Platonic character. It was a doctrine of this 
school of gallantry, that love could not possibly exist in the married state, 
March.—vol. Xcl. NO. CCCLXII. 2A 
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that if a lady subsequently married a knight who had been her lover, 
the love between them ceased from the moment of solemnising the nup- 


tials. We t, perhaps, not to be surprised at the existence of such 
loose naman when we consider that in those feudal times it 


was seldom anything more than an interested or political union. Among 
the inn love questions which were debated in the courts of gal- 
lantry,we find one which peculiarly illustrates the doctrine just men- 
tioned. A knight made love to a lady who was already provided with a 
lover, and she therefore could not listen to his suit; but, unwilling to 
leave him entirely without hope, she promised to take him for her knight, 
in case she should lose the one who already enjoyed her love. Shortly 
after this promise, the lady married her first lover, on which the second 
knight claimed the fulfilment of her promise. The lady, in surprise, said 
that she owed him nothing, since, so far from having lost her first lover, 
she had taken him for her husband. But the knight persisted, and a 
lady of high rank and celebrity was called upon to sit in judgment, who 
eondemned the married woman to fulfil her promise, on the ground that she 
had veritably lost her first lover in making him her husband. The knight, . 
in all such cases, was bound to keep secret the name of his lady, who was 
only spoken of either by some poetic name, or by some allusive phrase, 
known to themselves, so that when she was celebrated in the trobadour’s 
songs, none but herself knew who was referred to. 

Such was the artificial character given to social life in the land of the 
trobadours during the twelfth century, under the influence of which almost 
every knight who laid claim to a courtly education, became a poet, and 
the number of their love-songs, still preserved, is very considerable. The 
period at which this state of society arose is uncertain; but it cannot be 
distinctly traced further back than the twelfth century. The courts of 
love, which were the highest refinement of these principles of gallantry, 
and in which questions like that just stated were pleaded and judged, 
existed in the middle of that century. They probably originated in the 
games and amusements of the castle, in which such questions had been 
put and answered in sport; and it is, perhaps, to one of these games 
only that the Count of Poicters, the earliest known trobadour (who wrote 
about 1100), refers, when he says to his lady in one of his songs, “ And 
if you propose to me a game of love, I am not so foolish but that I know 
how to choose the best [question ?] rather than the bad one.” 

E si m’partetz un juec d’amor, 
No suy tan fatz 

Non sapcha triar le melhor 
Entr’els malvatz. 

In fact, we might easily adduce evidence of the existence of such games in 
countries where the courts of love, in their more perfect form, were never esta- 
blished. Early in the thirteenth century the poetry of the trobadours began 
todecline. The state of society which we have been describing, combined 
with the independent position which the feudal chiefs of these districts had 
held towards the court of Rome, had produced freedom of in uiry in re- 
ligious matters, and old traditions of a less corrupt form of Christianity 
were gaining ground, and became what the Church of Rome looked upon 


as @ dangerous heresy. In the sauguinary war raised by the Church 
under pretence of a crusade against the sect of the Albigeois, the fair 
countries where the trobadour had sung were devastated with rapine and 
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slaughter in their most savage forms ; and before the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, the last sparks of poetry in Provence were extinguished 
by the blind bi of Romanism. The poets who followed were only 
trobadours in name—the talent which had distin ished their predecessors 
was fled for ever, or, in a few instances, had taken refuge in other lands. 
The courts of love were continued in name, but their practical application 
had ceased, and they gradually degenerated into poetical or rather rhym- 
ing clubs, such as were formed at a somewhat later period in Italy and 
Spain. The gallantry of the earlier age was continued in an equally 
immoral, but in a coarser form. Provence no longer offered, in its social 
manners, the same model of polite refinement ; but it is a difficult thin 
to extinguish civilisation entirely, and the spirit of refinement which had 
beenchecked in the land of the trobadours, scattered, inits departure thence, 
a sprinkling in almost every country in Europe. In Italy, before the 
end of the century, it produced the immortal Dante. In France, almost 
at the same time, the mystical principles of the gallantry of the trobadours 
were embodied in the celebrated “‘ Romance of the Rose.” And in Eng- 
land, not quite a century later, the same spirit, derived through Italy and 
France, burst forth in the poetry of Chaucer. 

A Latin writer, probably of the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
who is known only as Master Andrew the chaplain, published a collection 
of questions propounded in the courts of love, with the judgments given 
in each case, and he generally adds the names of the ladies who judged 
them, who all belong to the twelfth century. An example or two will 
best show the peculiar character of these questions, which often become 
too trivial to bear repeating. A young lady, possessing already a lover, 
is married to another man ; has cho the right, after her marriage, of dis- 
continuing her attachment to the lover and refusing him her accustomed 
favours ? The Viscountess Ermengarde of Narbonne was called to judge 
this case, and decided it against the lady. A lover had no other means 
of corresponding with his lady but by a secretary ; the latter took advan- 
tage of his position, and obtained the lady’s favours’; the question to be 
decided was, whether the secretary should be the lady’s lover or the man 
he had betrayed. This case was brought before the Countess of Cham- 
pagne, who gave judgment that, as the secretary had shown his unworthi- 
ness in betraying his trust, and the lady had degraded herself by listening 
to a secretary, they should be allowed to continue their love to each other, 
but that they should for ever be cut off from communion with other lovers, 
and that no knight should ever make love to the lady,’ and no lady ever 
listen to the eon It will be quite enough to mention one other 
question, and as the ladies were always chosen as the worthiest judges in 
courts of love, we willingly leave to our fair friends its decision. ‘Twent 
wandering knights were riding together in “horrible” weather, far from 
any place of hospitality ; two barons, who were riding by in great haste 
to visit their ladies, heard these knights lamenting to one another that 
they were without shelter, and knew not where to find one; one of the 
barons returned to succour the wandering and friendless knights, but the 
other turned a deaf ear to the knights, and continued on his way to his 
— which of the two barons behaved best ? . 

n general, , as the language of homage in love, was the pro- 
vince of the “ta t love sometimes made ‘ of the ladies also, and 
ten or twelve poetesses flourished in the latter of the twelfth century, 
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some of them persons of high rank, such as the Countess of Provence, the 
Countess of Dié, Clara d’Anduse, &c. Their compositions are marked 
by an imagery less laboured and striking, and by a tenderness of feeling 
more naive, than those of the masculine trobadours. Clara d’Anduse (who, 
it must not be forgotten, was, like the others, a married lady) addresses a 
lover, whom some of her acquaintance had urged her to discard, in the 
following terms (we translate two couplets only) : 

“‘ Those who blame me and forbid me to love you, only render my heart 
more inclined to you, and greater the soft desire I have of you. ‘There 
is not a man, let him be ever so much my enemy, whom I do not love if I 
hear him speak well of you ; and he who speaks ill of you can neither say 
nor do anything more to please me. 

“Ah! fair amit, fear not that my heart shall ever deceive you, or that 
I will ever have another lover, were there a hundred ladies who urged me 
to it. Love, which holds me your captive, ordains that I preserve you 
in my heart in secret; I keep it for you, and if I could steal away also 
my body, he who now holds it should never have it again.” 

The songs of the trobadours strike us at once by a remarkable facility in 
the management of rhymes, and by their perfect and harmonious versifi- 
cation, at a period when the poetry of other parts of Europe was extremely 
rude. But the great mass of poetry thus devoted to the one subject of 
love, naturally produced a constant repetition of the same ideas, and led 
to a continual straining after novelty, in order to diversify the mode of 
expressing them. It would, indeed, be no easy task at any time to vary 
the praise of the same object a hundred different times. The love poetry 
of the trobadours becomes thus wearisome by its sameness when collected 
together. Yet here and there we find the tenderest sentiments expressed, 
delicately and poetically, presenting a singular contrast to the rough and 
turbulent character of the twelfth century, as it is represented in history. 

** When I see the green grass and the leaf bud forth,” says the trobadour 
Bernard to the Viscountess of Ventadour, “and the flowers open in the 
fields, when the nightingale raises its voice high and clear, and bestirs 
itself to sing, I am happy of the nightingale and of the flowers, I am 
happy of myself and more happy of my lady; I am on all parts enveloped, 
laden with joy; but joy of love passes all others. . . . 

“If I had the power to enchant the world, I would transform my 
enemies into children, in order that none of them might be able to imagine 
anything to the hurt of my lady or of myself. 1 would then contemplate 
at my leisure her beauty, her ruddy colour, and her beautiful eyes. | 
would kiss her on all points of her mouth, and so ardently that the mark 
would appear a month afterwards.” 

In another song, the same poet says to his lady: “ The sweet song 
of the birds in the grove soothes me and brings back my heart; and 
since the birds have their reason for singing, well may I also sing; I who 
have greater joy than they, I whose days are all days of singing and joy, 
I who dream of nothing else... . . 

“At night, when I make myself ready for my bed, I know well that 
I shall not sleep: I lose my sleep, I lose it in thinking of you, O my lady! 
There where a man has bis treasure, he will have his heart; thus do | 
myself; thus have I placed in you all my care and all my thoughts.” 

Arnaud de Marveil, another trobadour of the latter half of the twelfth 
century, was one of the poets of the olden time, whose compositions were 
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especially admired by Petrarch. Arnaud, although, like others of the 
more distinguished of his profession, born of parents in a low walk of 
life, was the accepted lover of the Countess of Beziers, of whom he says, 
in one of his pieces— 

‘¢ When my lady speaks to me and looks on me, the brightness of her 
eyes and the sweetness of her breath penetrate together into my heart ; 
and there rises to my lips a deliciousness such as I feel cannot come from 
my sary it can only spring from love, which has fixed its dwelling in 
m rt.” 

os another poem, when he appears to have offended the countess by an 
indiscretion, he says— 

“ Fair lady, well did you kill me the day when you gave me a kiss, 
which has left in my heart an eternal trouble. But greater was my folly 
when I boasted of the kiss ; and 1 deserved to be torn to pieces by 
horses. O sweet object! mercy for the culpable! Restore me to joy 
and to hope; for I shall be a creature of nothing in the world, until the 
day when I shall again be allowed to serve you.” 

Arnaud de Marveil long enjoyed the love of the beautiful countess, 
until King Alfonso, of Aragon, saw and became enamoured of her; and 
he, jealous of the trobadour, prevailed upon her to break off her con- 
nexion with him. It is said of Arnaud, that he was one of the small 
number of trobadours known to have confined his love to one object. His 
contemporary, Hugues Brunet, loved a lady of Aurillac, who at first 
encouraged his suit, and then, for some reason or other, refused to listen - 
to him. Hugues composed some pathetic pieces, in which he sung his 
grief, and then retired to a monastery and died. In one of his songs, 
composed when his love was not hadieis he says— 

“Let my lady remember me in her heart: for the rest I will wait, 
provided only that looks and sighs may kiss each other, in order that the 
amorous desire may not be repulsed.”’ 

Folquet de Marseilles was one of the most celebrated of the trobadours, 
aud, aa his father was only a merchant of the city from which 
he took his name, was distinguished by the friendship of the lion-hearted 
King Richard. He was also high in favour with Alfonso [I., King of 
te Alfonso VII., King of Castile, and Raymond V., Count of 
Toulouse ; but he lived almost entirely at the court of Barral de Baux, 
Lord of Marseilles. Barral’s lady was Azalais de Roche-Martine, and 
to her Folquet, although himself married, offered his love, and she was 
the object of nearly all his poetry that has come down to us. But, for 
reasons which are differently explained, he lost the good graces of the 
lady, and was forbidden to sing of her any more. In the midst of his 

in, Azalais died, and shortly afterwards her husband followed her 
tothe grave. King Richard, Alfonso of Aragon, and the Count of 
Toulouse were also dead; and Folquet, disgusted with the world, retired 
to the monastery of Toronet, of which he was made abbot in the year 
1200. The poetry of Folquet de Marseilles is distinguished by a greater 
degree of mannerism than appeared in that of his pane ng His 
pieces are all in the same style, with little variety of sentiment or ex- 
pression, consisting in general of affected and tiresome apostrophes to 
love. In fact, the poetry of the trobadours was already on the decline. 
A single stanza of Folquet de Marseilles will be enough: 
“Mercy! love, mercy! do not make me die so often, since you can 
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kill me with a single blow. You make me to live and to die at the same 
time, and thus double my om. Nevertheless, although half dead, 
I remain faithful to your service, and I find it still a thousand times pre- 
ferable to the recompences which I should find in another.” 

We must not be surprised if the trobadours themselves at times became 
weary of making love in this formal and affected manner, and if they 
sometimes sought relaxation among country maidens. This was what 
they called, very expressively, joie de chambre en pdturage. Adven- 
tures of this kind became the subject of pieces of a pastoral character, 
in which a knight riding into the country meets with a pretty shepherdess, 
descends from his horse, and seats himself by her and makes love, some- 
times successfully, while at others his advances are resolutely opposed, 
and sometimes the damsel is obliged to call a party of shepherds to her 
assistance. In these pieces, perhaps from a sentiment of bienséance, in 
deference to the more polite and refined love code of the day, the shep- 
herdesses are often painted somewhat in the style of those who figure in 
the dull, prudish novels of the age which followed the publication of 
*‘ Astrée.” Sometimes, however, the loves of the knights and the shep- 
herdesses are described in very plain and unequivocal language. 

As we have seen trobadours quit their profession and retire to the 
cloister, 80 we find others who left the cloister to devote themselves to 
love and poetry. Among the most remarkable of these was a singular 
personage, known only in history by the epithet of the Monk of Mon- 
‘taudon. His father was a gentleman of the neighbourhood of Aurillac, 
in Auvergne, who placed him while young in the famous monastery of 
that town. Very soon after he took the habit, he was made, perhaps by 
family interest, prior of the dependent monastery of Montaudon. In 
this position he gave free scope to his natural inclination for composing 
poetry and living joyously, and the extreme gaiety and vigour of his 
pieces, which were mostly satires on the manners and events of the day, 
made him a welcome guest at the tables of the barons and knights of the 
surrounding country. As his fame increased, he was loaded with gifts, 
and, careless himself of money, he gave all he gained to his monastery, 
which from a poor house soon became rich by his means; and, in return, 
the abbot of Aurillac granted him, at his own request, a disjensation to 
lead in future the kind of life which should be prescribed to him by the 
King of Aragon. This monarch, who was a great lover of the trobadours, 
and was probably well acquainted with the character and inclinations of 
the monk, ordered him to live in the world, to make good cheer, to 
compose verses, to sing, and to love the ladies; and the king’s commands 
were obeyed tothe letter. Most of the Monk of Montaudon’s poetry is 
satirical, and often grotesque. In one of these, which, as M. Fauriel 
observes, Pe something Aristophanic in its character, the monk 
describes himself as present in the court of Paradise, where different 
creatures are pleading against each other before the Creator. Among 
the rest, the vaults and walls of houses come to make their complaint 
against the ladies, who used so much paint for their faces, that none was 
leftto paint them. ‘The pleading is carried on with obstinacy, and the 
satire is of a coarse cast, but the ladies in the end gain their object. It 
— that painting was a general practice among the ladies at this 


The trobadours entered upon the crusades against the Saracens with no 
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= zeal, and those who left their country — in these distant expe- 
itions rejoiced more at their return than at their departure. Some of 
the more eager of the crusaders complained bitterly of the facility with 
which the barons and knights of the midi found excuses for remaining at 
home. One had a young wife; another had children to attend to and 
protect; a third was sick, or imagined he was. Some made the supine- 
ness of their superiors an excuse for their own; others thought that the 
service of their ladies was more im t than that claimed by the 
Church. Even the turbulent war-loving Bertrand de Born, in a song 
addressed to Conrad de Montferrat (then actively engaged in Syria 
resisting Saladin), says, ‘‘I should have been there with you, if the 
delays of counts, dukes, princes, and kings, had not obliged me to 
renounce my project. And since that I have seen my beautiful lady, and 
I have lost all inclination to go! This general disinclination to take 
in the war in the East arose from no prejudice in favour of peace and 
tranquillity, for the trobadours loved war passionately, and were constantly 
engaged in those petty hostilities between baron and baron which charac- 
terised the period of feudal history. Many of their war-songs furnish 
strange pictures of a turbulent and licentious age. Bernard Arnaud, of 
Mantua, a trobadour knight of the latter half of the twelfth century, 
attached to the service of the court of Toulouse, says, in one of his 
eces ! 
me Spring never arrives so beautiful for me as when it comes accompa- 
nied with uproar and war, with trouble and alarm, with great inroads 
and great plundering. Many « one who previously had done nothing 
but give counsel and sleep, then rushes forward courageously, his arm 
raised to strike. 

“JT love to see the herdsmen and shepherds wandering about the 
fields, in such trouble that not one of them knows where to seek refuge. 
I love to see the rich barons obliged to squander that of which they 
have been niggard and sparing. He then is eager to give who never 
had a thought of giving before; and many a one then honours the poor 
man who used to despise him. War forces every bad lord to become 
good to his people.” 

Another trobadour of the same age, named Blacasset, in a song urging 
two lords to decide a quarrel by force of arms, in which he does not 
conceal his intention of joining, exclaims— 

“War pleases me; I love to see it begin! It is by war that brave 
men raise themselves; war helps them to pass their nights; war brings 
them gifts of handsome steeds ; it forces the miser to become liberal ; it 
obliges people to give and to take. War is a good dispenser of justice ; 
it pleases me, without end and without truce. .... 

‘Oh! when shall I see, in fair field, our adversaries and ourselves 
drawn out in close lines, so that at the first fine shock there may be 
many overthrown on both sides? There many servants shall be cut to 
pieces, many horses killed, many knights wounded. If nobody ever 
returns from it, I care not: I shall feel no sorrow; I had rather die 
than live without honour.” 

“If,” says Bertrand de Born, with the prospect before him of a war 
' between Richard Coour-de-Lion and the King of France—‘* if the two 
kings are brave and valiant, we shall soon see the fields strewed with 
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ts of helms and shields, of swords and saddles, of breast-pieces 
cloven down to the girdle. We shall see steeds wandering about loose, 
with lances ing to their flanks and breasts ; we shall hear laughing 
and weeping : of distress and the cry of joy ; great will be the 
losses, immense will be the gain. 

“Trumpets and drums, standards, banners, and ensigns, horses white 
and black; in the midst of these we shall live! Oh! the good time 
there will be then!» Then we shall plunder the usurers; we shall then 
see on the roads neither baggage-horse safe, nor burgher who does not 
tremble, nor merchant coming from France ; then he will be rich who 
has the courage to take.” 

Bertrand de Born was perhaps, without exception, the most turbulent 
baron of his day. From his castle in Perigueux, he was perpetually at 
war with the various feudal lords whose territories surrounded his own, 
and he was as constantly occupied in setting his neighbours by the ears 
among themselves. In his youth, his brother had attempted to deprive 
him of his estates, and Bertrand was only saved by the protection given 
to him by Henry II. of England. He showed his gratitude tes by 
allowing no opportunity to escape of stirring up war between that 
mon and his undutiful sons, sometimes allying himself with one 
party, and sometimes with the other. He seems to have beer dis- 
tinguished chiefly by a wild unbridled love of war and confusion. Yet 
the old biographers of the trobadours say that Bertrand “ was a good 
knight, a good warrior, a good trobadour, a good lover of the ladies, well 
instructed and skilful in speaking, and he knew well how to govern him- 
self in good and bad fortune.” The enemy of everybody has everybody 
for his foe ; and it does not appear that Bertrand de Born was often left 
in peace, even had he desired it. In one of his sirventes, or satirical 
pieces, he says— | 

“T am obliged every day to be at war, to stir me, to defend myself, 
to put myself out of breath. On every side they burn and ravage my 
lands, they root up my trees, they disforest my woods, they mix my 
grain with my straw ; and | have not an enemy, either coward or brave, 
who does not come forward to attack me.” 

In another, he expresses his contempt for all his neighbours who were 
inclined to be peaceful : 

“I make another sirvente against our degenerate barons; for you will 
never hear me praise them. I have broken more than a thousand spurs 
upon them, without being able to make one of them run or trot. They 
let themselves be despoiled without complaining! Oh! may God curse 
them, our barons! And what do they intend to do then? There is 
not one of them, but you might shear and shave him like a monk, or 
shoe him on four feet without shackles for his legs !” 

As old age approached, Bertrand de Born, like so many others, was 
seized with repentance for the numerous crimes of his turbulent life, and 
he became a monk, and ended his days in a monastery. 

The last war-cries of the trobadours were raised loudly and fiercely 
against the French invaders of their liberties. In these, as in all the 
remains of their warlike poetry, it is difficult to give extracts, be- 
cause they are so full of local and temporary historical allusions, 
that it would require a page to explain each passage. The French 
influence was always disagreeable to the Provengals, and their poetry 
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has preserved many a bitter testimony of their hatred for the - 

ment of Charles of Anjou. Boniface de Castellane was a small feu 

lord and trobadour, who resisted the Count of Anjou to the las 

both as a warrior and as a poet, and his sirventes were well calculated, 

by their vigour and violence, to spread abroad the spirit of opposition. 

When Boniface shut himself up in his own castle, he issued the following 
tic manifesto : 

“ Although the season be not gay, I will com a sirvente in biting 
words, against the recreants and the perverse. The French leave neither 
breech nor coin to these poor and sorrowful Provengals, to the cowardly 
and vile race. 

“From some they take their lands, and that without even showin 
them the favour to leave them their money. Others, knights an 
servants, they send them prisoners to the Tower of Blaie, as they would 
vile bandits : and if they die there, all the better for the French, who 
seize upon their goods. 

“The cowards and traitors have deserted me with their false servants. 
I give myself no sorrow about it: I shall be none the weaker on that 
account. I will hold good in my fortress with my brave men, and I 
care little if the count comes egainst me with his numerous forces. 

“ Whoever kills, shall die, says the Gospel ; the day will come, then, 
when the count shall suffer for that which he inflicts upon others. 

“ Let his gaolers come and make war upon me, and I will send them 
back in sorrow and mortification. I will stain my sword with their 
blood, and upon them I will make of my lance a short staff.” 

The Count of Anjou, in his resentment, laid siege to Boniface’s castle, 
took it, and immediately hanged the trobadour. 


Such was the literature of the trobadours, or poets of the south of what 
is now called France; a literature totally distinct in its character from 
that of any other country at the same period of history. We have de- 
scribed it according to its two divisions of love-songs and war or political 
songs, of which any of the minor classes of poetry peculiar to this litera- 
ture are but varieties. It must be understood, however, that contem- 
porary with these there existed a large class of poetical compositions 
which were common to Provence with other countries of the West. The 
minstrel was a person who wandered over many lands, and, at the 
period when minstrelsy was most honoured, he had often learnt, in the 
course of his travels, several languages. We trace the Christian minstrel 
sometimes wandering among the Arabs, as at times we find the Arab 
minstrel among the Christians of the West. They were a class of 
persons received everywhere gladly, because eer not only furnished 
amusement wherever they came, but they imparted knowledge, and they 
were the great carriers of news from one country to another. It was 
by their intermediation that the West received so many of the stories 
and traditions of the East. The languages of France, of Provence, and 
of the superior classes of society in England, as well as those of Ital 
and the Christian portions of the Spanish peninsula, were, in the twel 
and thirteenth centuries, only so many dialects of one tongue ; and the 
minstrel easily changed the dialect of the poetry he had to recite into 
that of his hearers. It is thus that we still sometimes find in early 
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manuscripts, the same piece written in one manuscript in the dialect of 
France or in Anglo-Norman, and in another manuscript in Provencal, 
leaving it in some instances doubtful to which of the languages or 
dialects it originally belonged, while in other cases this is only known 
by some accidental circumstance. We thus find a considerable variety 
of literary productions in the Provengal language, which do not strictly 
belong to it; and there were also, doubtless, writers in the south of 
France who employed their talents in the same styles of composition as 
those for which their brethren in the north were distinguished. 

The which we have been describing seems to have belonged so 
essentially to a peculiar state of society, that we find comparativel 
few traces or even imitations of it in the literature of France or England. 
It was most successfully imitated by the minnesingers of Germany, 
whither somewhat of the spirit of Provencal society was carried early in 
the thirteenth century. It was not, as we have already observed, till a 
later period, after it had ceased to resound in the country which gave it 
birth, that this poetry exerted its great influence on the literature of 
Europe, and that rather indirectly than directly. 

The final decline of the poetry of Provence is easily accounted for. 
The war against the Albigeois had destroyed the condition of society 
which chiefly supported it. The inquisition was brought in in place of 
the courts of love; and the Papal authority, now become paramount, had 
many reasons for discouraging those trobadours, who were then placed, 
towards the Church, much in the same position which the Welsh bards 
are traditionally represented as holding towards Edward I., in his inva- 
sions of Wales. A still more effective cause of this decadence may be 
seen in the proscription of the language which followed the establishment 
of the French domination, when French became the only dialect fashion- 
able among the higher classes of society in the south, and Provencal was 
degraded to be the mere conversational dialect of the vulgar. From 
this moment, the poetry listened to most favourably in the baronial-hall 
was that brought by the minstrels of the north. 

We have, as yet, hardly mentioned the “ Histoire de la Poésie Pro- 
vengale ” of the late M. Fauriel, which has chiefly given rise to the 
foregoing observations (at the head of which we have placed its title), 
our object being rather to give an accurate notion of what that poetry 
really was, than to offer a long critical review of the book. We have 
taken it merely as a heap of materials—good and bad—ready to our hand. 
The name of Fauriel has been long known in the literature of France, 


and endeared to his personal acquaintance (among whom we rejoiced to 
reckon ourselves) by his great amenity of temper and other amiable 
qualities. He was a man of considerable taste, and of extensive, but not 
very profound, reading ; but deficient in critical judgment, and apt to 
form hasty conclusions from very inconclusive evidence. His reputation 
as a literary man was first made by a collection of the popular songs of 
modern Greece, gr in 1824. Himself an homme du midi, he sub- 


sequently devoted his energies to the investigation and illustration of the 
history and literature of the south of France, and published, in 1836, a 
‘‘ Histoire de la Gaule Méridionale,” in four octavo volumes. In 1831 
he had been chosen to fill the newly-established professorship of foreign 
literature, at the Sorbonne ; and it was in that capacity that he delivered 
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a series of lectures on the literature of Provence. These lectures, col- 
lected together since his death, by one of his friends to whom he has left 
his papers, form the book before us ; and, after perusing it carefully, we 
are inclined to think that it would have been better for the author's 
literary memory had they still remained unpublished. Our 
recollections of the man would lead us to pass in silence over the errors 
‘of his book ; but they are of too grave a character to be allowed to be 
spread abroad under so honourable a name, and to be rendered more 
mischievous by the injudicious admiration of some critics, who praise 
such a work without understanding its merits. It is a book, too, which 
contains much valuable matter—more, probably, than any existing work 
on the same subject, and written in the same popular style—although 
ill-arranged and ill-digested. 

Professing to give a history of the poetry of Provence, M. Fauriel has 
included in his work not only that which was peculiarly the poetry of the 
trobadours, but also that which we have just described as imported from 
northern France. To this, we have, of course, no objection, had the 
different circumstances connected with the history of each class been 
carefully and accurately stated ; but the strong prejudices of the author 
have led him to form the paradoxical opinion that the whole body of this 
literature was purely Provencal, and that Provence was the birthplace 
and nursery of the literature of almost all other countries. The long 
metrical romances of the middle ages, as well as the shorter popular 
stories known in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by the title of 
Fabliaux, and, indeed, every other class of medieval poetry, were, accord- 
ing to the system of M. Fauriel, of Provencal origin. In his zeal to 
establish this favourite position, the lecturer of the Sorbonne neglects or 
confounds dates and facts, takes his own suppositions and misconceptions 
as evidence, repeats old erroneous statements which have been disproved 
and exploded over and over again in our modern increased knowledge of 
medieval antiquities, and consequently produces a treatise which is dis- 
figured by & multitude, not only of indefinite and confused statements, 
but of downright blunders. We need only mention, to show our readers 
how little trust can be placed in the accuracy of M. Fauriel’s “ Histoire 
de la Poésie Provengale,” that, to support some strange theory relating 
to the origin of the German national romances, he heedlessly confounds 
the ancient Edda with the younger Edda, and makes his own error the 
foundation of his subsequent arguments. 

Among the poems recited by the minstrels, and thus carried from one 
land to another, were the lengthy metrical romances so much in vogue 
during the middle ages, which were founded sometimes on the imaginary 
annals of King Arthur and his knights; at others, on the traditionary 
histories of the wars and feuds of the earlier Frankish races of kings ; 
and at others, on mythic stories, taken from ancient fable, and a variety 
of kindred subjects. ‘These romances are very numerous, and many 
of them are very long ; the greater proportion, at least, were, no doubt, 
composed in France, and they are found in manuscripts, written in 
Anglo-Norman and in various French dialects, according to the district 
in which they happened to be committed to writing, either from other 
copies, or from the mouth of the minstrel. The number and character 
of the variations found in different copies of the same romance, show 
that they must have been frequently taken down from oral recitation. 
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Some half-dozen of these romances are found written in the Provencal 
tongue ; and M. Fauriel immediately arrives at the conclusion that not 
only these, but all other romances of the same stamp, were invented by 
the trobadours, and that this class of compositions also was imitated and 
copied from them by the — of the north. Even the cycle of King 
Arthur and his Round Table is not excepted. Not only is this extraor- 
dinary theory utterly unsupported by any evidence better than the various 
suppositions of the author, but it happens to be a notorious fact, that all 
these Provengal romances but two are found repeatedly in manuscripts 
written in French of an earlier date than the single copies written in 
Provencal, and that they there occur in the same words, making allowance 
for the difference of dialects, and for the usual various readings of manu- 
scripts. The two romances which are exceptions to this belong to the 
same class of fictions, and are composed in much the same style, so that 
there is very little room for doubt that all the Provencal romances are 
mere copies from the French romances. ‘The allusions to so many of 
these compositions found in the genuine poetry of the trobadours is easily 
explained, by the rapidity with which we know that the taste for the 
French romances was spread over neighbouring countries by the wander- 
ing minstrels. They were translated into German, almost, if not quite, 
at as early a period as into Provencal. 

M. Fauriel perpetrates a still greater absurdity in the attempt to prove 
that even the national romances of Germany originated in his favourite 
Provence. With this object, he actually gives a place in his book to a 
long analysis and to a dissertation on the history of the celebrated 
romance of the “ Niebelungen,” which he follows previous writers in 
supposing (with probability enough) to have been compiled from older 
popular ballads, but he seems to imagine that these popular ballads came 
from the south of France, without, however, stating any kind of admis- 
sible evidence for such a supposition. No less than three or four lon 
chapters are also devoted to the curious early Latin poem of Waltharius, 
or, as it is here entitled, “ Walther of Aquitaine,” a romance closely 
connected with the German cycle of the “ Niebelungen.” This M. Fauriel 
pronounces to be an undoubted production of a Provencal writer of the 
tenth century, and he pretends to discover in the idioms of his language 
peas that his mother-tongue was no other than Provengal. But when 
re comes to state his reasons for this appropriation, we find him falling 
into the same confusion of blundering citations and erroneous interpre- 
tations which occur s9 frequently iv cther parts of the book. ‘ There 
is now,” he says, “no need of further conjecture on the subject. Two 
new manuscripts of the poem in question recently discovered, one in 
Belgium in the municipal library of Brussels, the other in the royal 
library at Paris, have made known with certainty the author of this com- 
position. The manuscript of Brussels points out as the author a monk 
of the abbey of Fleury, or Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire ; and this indication is 
confirmed and developed by the manuscript in the royal library. In this 
last, the text of the poem is preceded by a dedication of twenty-two dull 
and half-barbarous Leonine verses. The author of this poem speaks of 
himself as the author of the poem, and describes himself by the name of 
Gerald. Without expressly calling himself a monk, he says enough to 
lead us to conclude that he was one. Gerald dedicates bie work to a 
brother of his, whom he names Archambauld (Erkambaldus), and to 
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whom he gives the title of bishop. Thus it remains clearly and fully 
established that the poem of Walther of Aquitaine was composed on the 
banks of the Loire, pn the confines of the Frankish Gaul and the 
Aquitaine of the middle ages, and that it was composed by a monk 
named Gerald, of whom everything announces that the maternal idiom 
was a romane (Neo-Latin) * Sng and rather that of the south than that - 
' of the north.” It would hardly be believed, if the facts were not before 
the eyes of everybody who chooses to look at them, that the dedication 
here made so much of, which is found in the two manuscripts of Brussels 
and Paris, states no more than simply that the author was a monk named 
Gerald, or Gerard, and that he dedicated his book to a bishop named 
Erkambald, without the slightest allusion to assist in fixing the country 
to which either of these personages belonged. M. Fauriel, in calling 
the monk the brother of the bishop, has mistranslated the Latin of the 
original : 

Sis felix, sanctus per tempora plura sacerdos ; 

Sit tibi mente tua Geraldus carus adelphus. 


The word adelphus, in the Latin of the age to which this poem belongs, 
was used simply to designate a monk (frater); and is thus a distinct 
statement of the author’s sacred profession, which M. Fauriel supposed 
was only to be presumed by indirect implication. M. Fauriel had con- 
cealed from his readers, or he had overlooked (which is equally unpar- 
donable), the fact that the statement that Gerald or Gerard was connected 
with the abbey of Fleury, instead of being (as he says) found in the 
Brussels manuscript, was the mere hasty and improbable conjecture of 
some one who at a much later period wrote in the fly-leaf of the Parisian 
manuscript, that perhaps this Gerard was St. Gerard, monk of Fleury. 
There are good reasons, on the contrary, for supposing that the author 
of the Latin poem of “ Waltharius” was a monk of St. Gall, and there 
is scarcely room for doubting a moment that it was written by a 
German, and founded upon German traditions. Thus, between the 
“ Niebelungen” and “ Waltharius,” M. Fauriel has composed nearly one- 
half of his first volume of materials altogether foreign to his subject. 

In his anxiety thus to enlarge the field and inttuence of Provengal 
literature, M. Fauriel has striven to reconcile dates by giving to that 
literature a much earlier existence than is warranted by any historical 
facts. It is quite clear, from what remains, that the poetry of the tro- 
badours was only rising into existence at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, when there was a contemporary poetry equally extensive existing 
in France, and another in Germany; that the period at which that 
poetry flourished was the latter half of the twelfth century ; and that it 
was already declining at the beginning of the thirteenth. It is equally 
clear that during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the poetry of 
northern France was carried to Provence by the French minstrels, and 
taken from thence by the minstrels of the south. We have heard it 
whispered that an English translation of M. Fauriel’s book is or was in 
preparation, under the impression that it was a capital work ; the subject 
is sufficiently interesting to be treated in a better manner, and if trans- 
lated, we sincerely hope that it may fall into the hands of somebody who 
understands it sufficiently well to be able to correct the errors by numerous 
notes. Atthe same time, it is our decided opinion that the character and 
number of those errors render the book unworthy to be translated at all. 
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OSCAR AND GIANNETTA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF A SONNETTEN KRANTZ, BY LOUISE VON PLOENNIES. 


By CapTain MepwIn. 


I. 

I cay beside the lake—departing day 

Flooded the horizon round with deepest gold— 

Above my head, as Autumn’s red leaves fold, 

Waved a rich cloud of crimson—gone astray— 

And then methought I stood on the bright stair 

Of an old temple, which its form unrolled ; 
In wond’rous state, and that the vext lake growled, , 
That at its fane I bound me not in prayer.— 

Then raised its tinkling voice, as silver clear, 

From the o’erhanging rock, the chapel’s bell, 

And in full clang echoed the organ’s swell ; 

Love-strain divine, the Ave charmed my ear, 

And sunk into my soul—as May-bloom snow 

On springs, ice-freed, that just begin to flow. 


Il. ° 

The Eternal Seed of Christ is like a grain 

Of wheat, which, ages long from moon or star 
Hid beneath Egypt’s glowing clime—afar— 

In a king’s withered hand has buried lain. 

Dead seemed the grain, till to the realms of rest 
Was forced the Elect, to bring the weak one forth 
To day, and sow it in the willing earth, 

That took, and nursed it on its fondling breast. 
Heaven’s beams now shine, and give it being new, 
The clouds of Heaven drop on it gentle dew; 
Shoot after shoot burst gladly from their night— 
Thus on the stalk ripens the corn of Faith, 

And, cradled by the winds that freshly breathe, 
Waves in a living sea of golden light. 


ul. 
It was, as if in murmurs sad and low 
Fair Leman yearned to fold me to her breast, 
And lull me in her circling arms to rest: 
Here rocks the boat that waits for me—and lo! 
Beyond frowns Chillon—its grey walls how drear! 
As tho’ their black and gloomy shadows steep 
The water down to its unfathomed deep, 
And there no ray could dawn again to cheer. 
Had the lake worn itself so deep a bed, 
After the requiem of its plaintive flow, 
That it might delve a grave to bury woe? 
Alas! what tears on tears have here been shed! 
What sigh has breathed full many a heavy heart, 
To ease whose sorrows we would take our part. 


Oscar and Giannetta. 


Iv. 
How rich in glorious memories, intertwined, 
Art thou, my own dear Leman’s lovely strand ; 
Here, where with Byron, Shelley knit the band 
Of Friendship—noble mind to noble mind. 
Well of that islet, too, did Shelley sing, 
When on the turf-enamelled shore he lay 
Off the blue lake, that charmed his woes away, 
As his full soul upsoared on poet wing. 
And there, where day’s last glories intervene, 
Hovering round Meillerie like a golden cloud, 
Swept Rousseau’s genius o’er the hallowed flood : 
Banned from the world—a yawning gulf between — 
Ah! that St. Preux and Julie here were stranded! 
That on no Isle of Peace they ever landed ! 


v. 
How sinks the sun in parting glories golden ! 
How rests creation—longing, warm, and bright ! 
Heaves the flood, as above a pair, enfolden 
In love, float visions drest in Heaven’s own light! 
Here, in the setting ray, of little breath, 
Spent the poor remnant of their life, upwhiried, 
The countless tribes of the ephemeral world, 
About a sunbeam struggling after Death— 
But man, his thoughts for ever on the wing, 
Would with his Being’s fondest yearnings rest, 
And lean upon another’s fondling breast ; 
Waiting, in love, with obstinate questioning, 
Till of the doubts that deep within him lie, 
A God one day may solve the mystery. 


vi. 
O bliss! that in thy breath of love for me 
Waves in full ear, the young heart’s harvest-treasure, 
That Hope’s green promise-blossoms without measure 
Love’s incense-offering I can vow to thee. 
That thy soft eyes, of bright and liquid joyance, 
As beads upon the vine, the tears shine through— 
That free from all the thorns of low annoyance, 
Rose upon rosebud cradling rock the bough. 
O let the vintage rich and richer swell ! 
Till in the Autumnal cup of glowing wine, 
Stream forth the fountains of life’s golden well ! 
O, let the roses fair and fairer blow! 
And in late years, upon thy grave and mine, 
With ever-during perfume May-like glow. 
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RUSSIA AND THE DANUBE. 


Tu trade between the two Principalities and the remainder of Turkey 
has been hitherto conducted exactly as between foreign states. This is 
injurious to both parties, as well as to the commercial interests of Great 
Britain, while it is profitable to Russia alone, who exercises her political 
influence for the purpose of disuniting the Moldo-Wallachians from the 
Ottoman Empire in circumstances and feelings, if not in fact. It would 
be superfluous here to enter into a lengthened and detailed demonstration . 
of her views with regard to the Principalities, as they are hardly denied 
even by her best friends, and they are sufficiently proved by a long series 
of historical facts, one of the most striking of which has recently been 
recorded by M. Thiers, in his work “Le Consulat et l’Empire,” where 
he states “that the Emperor Alexander of Russia offered his consent to 
the invasion of Spain by Napoleon Bonaparte, on the express condition 
that no opposition eal be made to his own designs on the Danubian 
Principalities.” That her unvarying policy has ever been to raise a barrier 
between the two banks of the Danube cannot for a moment be doubted 
by any one who has turned his attention to the subject; and one of the 
means employed is the obstruction of the commercial relations of their 
respective inhabitants. Russsia exercises protection over the two Prin- 
cipalities, whether legitimately or not has already been seen; and that 

rotection is i extended to their trade, fan the medium of 
er influence over the boyards, although virtually its effects are eminently 
— to their best interests. Thus the produce of the right 
ank pays oe on entering the Principalities; merchandise, having 
already paid full duties in Turkey, is again taxed on the left bank of the 
Danube, although it is still within the empire, and grain purchased in 
Bulgaria cannot be brought to the opposite provinces of the same em- 
pire, even for the purpose of immediate exportation. This prohibition 
orms & on impediment to the exportation of wheat and Indian corn 
from the Danube. The opposition made to its abolition displays a com- 
plete ignorance of the principles of trade and of the results produced by 
similar measures elsewhere; and the Moldo-Wallachians, who suppose 
that they derive any benefit from it, and that the opening of their ports 
would be hurtful to the Principalities, are either blinded by a traditional 
respect for the inspirations of Russia, or biassed by aversion to the Otto- 
man Porte, inasmuch as the latter Power is certamly a loser by the op- 
pression of trade in Bulgaria. « It is self-evident, that every port in which 
there exists a large quantity of grain for exportation, from wherever it 
be derived, must always draw to itself both merchantsand capital ; that a 
great number of vessels will frequent it; that freights will be lower in 
consequence, and rates of exchange higher; and that a greater facility of 
obtaining money will be secured. These are positive advan which 
must accrue to the growers: The latter argue, that wheat 
prams, so Bam ae sore ot incipalities, their own could not 
~ against the competition ; but the price is fixed by the demand; and 
do they imagine that prevent the Bulgarian grain from reaching the 
English ? or do they sbieve that so small a quantity, in compa- 
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rison with the supply sent from other countries to Great Britain, would 
tba ye affect the current megs These may ee t 
ower at the shipping when a greater tity is con- 
sumption always inereses ao prices fll; en the iferenc in the lite 
be more than compensated, especially in a country where the 

ities of grain differ, for the landed proprietor would be amply repai 
sale of his ich 


wr the loss on his best wheat by the nferior produce, w: 
would then be more easily disposed of than it is now. 

Prices might fall, it is true, but it is hardly probable that even that 
result would be involved, as the prices in the place of production always 
depend on those of the place of consumption; if they do not fall, then, 
not only is consumption increased, as generally happens where the supply 
augments, but also production, for good prices invariably enhance pro- 
duction. By keeping out Bulgarian grain, the Principalities only pre- 
vent its being sold so advantageously as it might be, but whose is the 

t? ~The consumers, to be sure, and not that of the Danubian trade. 
oldavia, Wallachia, and Bulgaria are all losers by this prohibition, and 
the Ottoman Porte also suffers; the gainers are the merchants who buy 
the Bulgarian produce to,ship it on the Black Sea at an unneces- 
sary expense, and Russia, who furthers her political views by pro- 
moting disunion among the provinces of Turkey. Russia is well aware 
that the abolition of this prohibition would encourage cultivation in 
Bulgaria ; and there, as well as in the Principalities, and in every other 
part of Turkey, she will always endeavour to impede the material pro- 
gress of the country; by facilitating the exportation and sale of grain 
grown on the Bulgarian side of the Danube, she would enhance the pros- 
perity of that vast tract of agricultural territory; and this would be incon- 
sistent with her proverbial policy. Besides this, she would also cause 
immediate injury so doing to her own Black-Sea trade, and it cannot 
be wondered at that such should be her conduct; it is more astonishing 
that she should find any one to agree with her on this point within the 
Turkish Empire, which is so seriously harmed by it. The opponents of 
the abolition contend that the consequent increase of cultivation in 
Bulgaria, and a greater facility of exporting its produce, would materially 
lower the prices in the consuming markets; but, however correct in prin- 
ciple this argument may be, when it is considered how small this augmen- 
tation can be in proportion to the whole corn trade of Europe and 
America, certainly not one per mille on the quantity exported from all 
countries, it cannot be estimated that this would cause any sensible differ- 
ence.’ The Ottoman Porte is equally interested in the Moldo-Wallachian 
and in the Bulgarian trade. Why is the one allowed to injure the other 
without benefiting itself? The opposition raised in the Principalities to 
their equalisation must fall, one would think, before the force of reason; 
the case is as simple as an easy syllogism, and it will at last be understood 
and rightly appreciated, in spite of the attempts to distort it which are 
made the ussian party; and the growers will surely be convinced in 
time, that the amount of their returns would be increased by the change, 
as the matter thus stands, in logical form : 

From the price at the place of consumption, which regulates their in- 
come, must be deducted all charges of transport, freight, insurance, 
merchants’ commission or gain, cost of obtaining money, &c., and the 
March.—vyou. XCI. NO. CCCLXIII. 2B 
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The free commercial intercourse between the two banks of the Lower 
as well as the clearing of the Sulina, would therefore be 
—, to both, and also highly beneficial to the empire of which both 
meets while all those states which are interested in Danubian trade 
derive great advantage from these desirable changes. The present 
state of matters is thus injurious to many, but it is favourable to one, and 
that one no friend to any of them; for, by throwing obstacles in the way 
of the commerce of the Danube, an im is given to Russian produce, 
and to the traffic of the Black Sea, whilst the ambitious political views of, 
the cabinet of St. Petersburgh, with regard to the Turkish Empire, find 
an efficient means of furtherance in those two obstructions to the welfare 
and connexion of a part of its population. 

There is a third weapon in the hands of Russia, which is no less 
powerful in effecting the disunion of the Turkish provinees, the oppres- 
sion of their trade, and the hindrance of ours in this part of Europe ; and 
it is “ws EM illegitimate and unwarrantable. The sanitary cordon esta- 
blished by ong the left bank of the Danube is founded on the sti- 
pulations of the Treaty of Adrianople. It is employed as a barrier 
intruded between the Principalities and the remainder of Turkey, and as 
@ political police, to keep former under the control of Russia. As 
such, there can be but one opinion on its injustice. In a commercial 
point of view, it is productive of the most injurious effects to the three 
Ottoman provinces through which the Lower Danube flows, and it is 
burdensome in the extreme to the trade of England and other countries 
which have established mercantile relations with them. It should there- 
fore be oo feaeuae gray them ; and as it is a weak point in the 
R nica. penne regard to » there is every probability of its 
being combated successfully, As a measure adopted for the protection 
of public health, which is the only ground on which its defence can be 

it will be found incapable of standing for a moment against a 

wing that the Rassianised administrations of Moldo-Wallachia 

have the right to put a quarantine on all communication with the remainder 
of the Ottoman pire, and, consequently, on all British vessels arriving 
in the Danube, as they must pass by Constantinople, that right can only 
extend as far as may be required to guarantee the two provinces from the 
con pa of the plague, and te. dun ‘mover equitably be:emetrasl os 


one iota further, Now there is a strict quarantine instituted 
at Constantinople, not by the Turkish government alone, but also with 
the co-operation of the representatives of several European powers, who 
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send delegates to the Board of Health as members of that sanitary com- 
mission. It is, therefore, absurd that a clean bill of health emanating 
Sidne arden on terktmnnote sth Ted ha 
‘Danube. In the vernment which arrogates the power 

thus obstructing the eotiitnse OF other nations, protests against its own 
' acts by sanctioning the issue of such pe cemmmatcdan # gta a public 

body of which it nominates one of the members ; and it er into 
an open contradiction of itself by receiving ships at Odessa, which come 
from Constantinople, on better terms than are allowed to them at Ibraila 
and Galatz ; for at the Russian port they perform only four days’ quaran- 
tine, while at those of the Danube they must submit to fourteen. If 
Russia admits the right of British ships to receive a clean bill of health 
at Constantinople, how can she deny them free pratique in the Danube? 
And if Great Britain participates in the act of granting such documents, 
how does she suffer that they should not be Every govern- 
ment having ‘a member on the Sanitary Commission at Constantinople 
has an incontestable right to claim free pratique in the Danube. We 
have that right, and yet our ships are subjected to quarantine. 

Whether the plague be contagious or not, and whether quarantine 
establishments can keep it out of a country or not, are questions, the de- 
cision of which is not required to prove the case in point, as the plague 
does not exist in any part of Turkey at present, and thet untenable nature 
of the Russian policy in maintaining her system of quarantine in the 
Danube can be sufficiently demonstrated without them. It may, there- 
fore, be assumed that quarantine is useful in preventing the plague from 
extending, although experience in the Principalities tends to show the 
contrary, for it cannot be said that the Danubian cordon has ever pre~ 
served them from that disease during the twenty years it has been in 
force ; in order to argue that it has done so, it would be necessary, first, 
to establish that the advance of the plague has actually been stopped in 
the lazarettos; and secondly, that the epidemics, which have been called 
— or malignant fevers, éuoaddbclly prevailing in different Moldo- 

allachian towns, were not the plague; and neither of these two facts 
can be satisfactorily proved. It cannot, however, be alleged that the 
belief in contagion Sin in the efficacy of quarantine prompts the conduct 
of Russia in this respect, for she shows less fear at Odessa, and she is 
free to establish twenty cordons if she likes on the Pruth, which is her 
own frontier. But she wishes to attain other objects within her neigh- 
bout’s‘frontier; and she probably considers herself very skilful in using 

a a pretext, and very fortunate in having been allowed to use 

itherto with impunity and, indeed, without opposition. 
The direction of the quarantine establishment is intrusted to a board 
at Bucharest, and another at Yassy; and these two bodies are super- 
intended by an inspector-general, who is nominally appointed by the 
two princes and the consul-general of Russia, but who is virtually a 

sian functionary. ‘The officers of the department were formerly 
Moldo-Wallachians, but, in the gradual and stealthy progress of the 
cabinet of St. Petersburgh towards the usurpation of paramount authority 
in the Principalities, Russian agents have lately been placed at all the 
quarantine’ stations of Wallachia and Moldavia, holding the entire and 
effective control over them without responsibility, as they only give 
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erbal orders, and sign no papers. The regulations of the establishment 
have been brought by them, from a system of comparative facility and 
accommodation, to practice of the utmost rigour; as much so, in 


fact, as it could be if the plague were actually on board every ship that 
arrives. And yet the has not been heard of for many years in 
any of Turkey. even Austria has aboli i 


abolished her > on 
the Danube as being incompatible with the state of public on the 
right bank, and injurious to trade. 

In the organic law of both the Principalities, certain regulations are 
laid down for the quarantine establishment. These are framed on the 
Russian sanitary system, and not according to that which is universally 
adopted by the other governments of Europe. The difference between 
the two systems consists chiefly in the following particulars :-—By the 
Russian system a vessel never gets pratique at all, unless it be specially 
applied for by the captain, who must thus volunteer to undergo all the 
vexatious manceuvres im on him. The sails, running rigging, &c., 
mast be put into the hold and fumigated with all the clothes of the crew, 
during four-and-twenty hours, with the hatches shut down. Every 
person on board is obliged to remain on deck for a whole day and night, 
whatever may be the state of the weather. The hatches are then opened, 
the master and crew have to strip in presence of a medical officer and the 
quarantine agents on deck, and go below naked to put on the clothes 
which had been smoked in the hold, and those left on deck by them are 
taken to the lazaretto by health-officers to be smoked. It is to be 
remarked that there are sometimes females on board English merchant 
ships. The term of quarantine then commences. In other countries 
the quarantine of mae 4 commences from the time when their susceptible 
a are landed, and after a fixed number of days they must take 
pratique without any of these barbarous formalities. 

The expense, loss of time, inconvenience, and annoyance occasioned 
I the Russian system may easily be conceived. The captain of an 

nglish brig that lately performed quarantine at Galatz declared that 
this elaborate process cost him no _~ than 260 piastres, and it was 
undergone when no apprehension of plague could possibly be entertained. 
Another captain of an English vessel paid, a few months ago, at Galatz, 
135 piastres for the quarantine tax on nine persons composing his crew, 
two and a half piastres for the ticket given him, 435 piastres for the pay 
of the guard who remained on board during the term of observation, 150 
piastres for the pay of two guards charged with watching his ship during 
the time of expurgation, and ninety piastres for the hire of a carriage to 
bring the inspector to visit the vessel daily : in all, 820 piastres. This 
ship was kept sixty-five days in quarantine, merely because she had a 
cargo on board, and, consequently, could not rough the process of 
smoking her sails, running rigging, &c., in her hold. The manufactured 
goods which she carried, and which were classed as susceptible of con- 
veying coutagion, were enclosed in tarpaulin covers, with certificates 
from the Russian consul at the shipping port ; she was furnished with 2 
clean bill of health from Constantinople, and she was thirty days uncer 
the observation of the local authorities before her quarantine commenced, 
as she went from Galatz to Ibraila, and thence to Ziglina, where a guard 
was first placed on board. She was in a most hazardous position during 
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her quarantine, as the sudden breaking up of the ice on the Danube 
might have endangered the lives of her crew, as well as the property of 
een was worth 8000/. A survey of her condition was 
made officially by two British masters, who reported that her im- 
eo hg aetna Dab eargo before the ice should break 
up, which was daily expected to take place. Every possible remonstrance 
was made by the competent authorities, and yet the Russian quarantine 

of this Turkish province refused to give her pratique, or 
even to let the cargo be landed, until the stated term had expired. 

A vessel arriving at Galatz—even should she come direct from Eng- 
land, without having opened hatches at Constantinople—if she be laden, 
and, still more, sailing perhaps in ballast, is obliged to remain on the 
opposite side of the Danube for twenty-four hours, and the crew is ex- 
amined by the medical officer of the quarantine establishment, who is 
required to ascertain that they have not brought the plague from Con- 
stantinople, or from London, which is equally probable at present. Al- 
though this system of examination has been continued for twenty years, 
no one instance is, of course, on record in which the presence of the dis- 
ease has been detected. The ship is then allowed to come to the Molda- 
vian shore, and to commence its quarantine. A wall has been built 
along the river, at a distance of a few yards from the water’s edge; and 
on this strip of ground masters of vessels and their crews are allowed to 
land. There is no house or shelter of any kind on it, into which they 
may retire from the heat of the sun or the inclemency of the weather. 
No proper means are prepared for the communication of the captain with 
his consul or merchant; but he must stand in the crowd, on one side of 
a railing, to bawl out his private business to another crowd, which is 
beyond another railing, at five or six yards’ distance. The few cells, 
which are called ee or places for such conversations, are dark, 
and in every way unfit for the purpose ; and they have, moreover, been 
taken possession of by the guards as sleeping-rooms. If the captain 
writes to his consul or merchant, his note is put into the smoking-box, 
and thence it reaches its destination, or not, according as it may suit the 
ecnvenience and fidelity of the quarantine agents, who, fearing com- 
plaints, and hoping to gain favour by reporting anything of interest, act 
7 spies even on commercial correspondence. Then Ae an te mo 

porterage, for carryin in from the spouts in the wall to the ships, 
which averages 61. per vanel; whereas, were the quarantine abolished, 
the carts might come near the ships, and the porters, who now shoot the 
grain into the quarantine spouts, might shoot it into their holds, as else- 
where. Masters must also receive provisions and other necessaries for 
their ships through a spenditore, or ship-chandler, who first fixes his own 
price, without control, and then charges ten per cent. commission on 
everything he supplies; thus it is caleulated that, on an average, each 
vessel loses 51. gh this practice during its stay. And, besides all 
this, the fees on taking pratique cost about 5/., after a delay of four- 
teen days, with injury to the materials and stores of the vessel, and the 
damage to which its cargo is exposed if it be laden. 

In cases of sickness, no medical assistance can be obtained on board the 
ship; and however ill a sailor may be, he must come on shore to the 
office of the captain of the port to be seen by the medical officer, or die 
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on board without help, if he be unable to move. Should it appear neces- 
sary to separate him from the other sailors, he is taken to the lazaretto, 
without any of the precautions which his state may require, and, when 
there, he is eign to strip naked, and get other clothes from the town. 
He is then kept four days in quarantine, during which time the quaran- 
tine surgeon may look at him, but must not feel his pulse; and at the 
expiration of these four days he is moved into town, whatever may be the 
state of his health or of weather, having paid about 22, for his short 
stay in the lazaretto, This is an evil which cannot be too speedil 
remedied, as it has doubtless already caused the death of many Britis 
seamen, from the difficulty of obtaining medical assistance for tm who 
have died on board their ships, from the want of attention and quietness 
suffered by those who have been brought on shore to die, and from the 
aggravation of illness, occasioned by the fatigue and exposure of removal 
to a considerable distance, having sacrificed the lives of those who might 
have recovered if they had not been taken to the lazaretto. The Protes- 
tant cemetery of Galatz is abundantly eloquent on this subject, 

When freights are low from the Danube to the United Kingdom, and 
when many British vessels are at Galatz or Ibraila, without charters for a 
return cargo, their captains are not free to seek the best terms, and to 
obtain the highest rates, in the hope of rendering the loss to their owners 
as light as possible; and they find themselves confined, as it were, in a 

rison, and perfectly helpless to protect the interests of their ships. 
hen in quarantine, they are entirely at the mercy of a few ship-brokers, 
who do not even speak their language, and they are generally forced to 
accept such terms as are offered. They are also at a great disadvantage 
in the settlement of their accounts for freighi, &c,, as the merchants 
generally send them in only when the ships are ready for sea. They are 
thus subjected to heavy losses from the low rate of exchange allowed them, 
and they have no remedy, except by delaying the sailing of their vessels 
for several days, in order to get pratique, and learn the real state of the 
money-market. In these, as in all the other particulars of the system, 
there is no alleviation to be expected until the stringent and even oppres- 
sive practice of Russian quarantine be altogether abolished as unjust to 
all poe concerned, and ruinous to trade in general. 
mong other evils, the custom of forcing ship-masters in quarantine 
to transact their business surrounded by a mob of doubtful characters has 
occasioned the robbery of vessels on their way down the Danube, when 
money has been publicly put on board them, as it is not always practi- 
cable to effect a transfer by bills of exchange, 

But some of the official charges are hardly less piratical in their nature. 
The consular certificate is an instance of this. All goods called suscep- 
tible, which come from Great Britain, must have the bales, cases, or 
casks containing them covered with tarpaulins, and must be sealed by the 
Russian consul at the port where the packages are shipped, while that 
functionary gives a certificate. The seals and certificates of the consuls 
of no other countries are received or respected. The cost of this process 
is about 16s. for each . The Danubian quarantine thus entails 
on British trade an additional expense, besides all other costs in perform- 
ing quarantine, of 7200/. on 9000 bales of manufactures and twist imported 
annually from England; 4000/. on 5000 barrels and casks of sugar, and 
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other articles brought yearly into Galatz and Ibraila from Great Britain ; 
and 1800/. on British vessels for additional porterage, attendance, &c. : 
making a total of 13,000/. sterling per annum. Added to this are the 
trouble to merchants, inconvenience to ship-masters, injury done to many 
articles by having water thrown over them, damage to such pac as 
may have the tarpaulins torn or the seals broken; and, above all, delay, 
as time is money in trade. We may state these items in our financial 
tables as a small involuntary tribtue to the political ambition of Russia. 

As an example of the loss sustained by delay in consequence of the 
Danubian quarantine may be mentioned that of discharging. At Ibraila 
there are so few discharging berths, that vessels must wait to unload until 
their turn comes. A few months ago twelve ships were waiting to deliver, 
seven of them being British; and they were thus losing their time, 
although they are charged quayage. It may be said that the buildings of 
the establishment might be enlarged; but if trade increases as it has 
hitherto done, that would be almost tantamount to converting the town 
into a vast lazaretto, for it is but a small place, while the uselessness of 
the quarantine points out a better remedy than that of erecting such a 
monument of foreign usurpation in a country belonging to a friendly 
Power. That Turkey is no party to the oppression of British trade in 
the Danube, through the rigour of the quarantine regulations, is suffi- 
ciently attested by the firman bearing date the 2nd of August, 1848, in 
which the Prince of Moldavia was ordered to discontinue their application 
to our ships; but that disposition in our favour was overruled, and they 
still exist. 

Political economists tell us that the consumer pays all expenses, and we 
believe them; but it is no less true that, were the quarantine expenses 
saved, our merchandise would be imported ee and the provinces 
would consume a larger quantity of British produce, It must also be 
borne in mind that all goods coming to the Principalities from Germany, 
either down the Danube or by land, are admitted free of this onerous 
quarantine tax, which on ordinary merchandise amounts to 2 per cent., and 
the trade of Germany has consequently so great an advantage over that of 
Great Britain, that German produce is preferred to English, when the 
cost to the consumers on the Danube, exclusive of quarantine charges, 
would otherwise be equal. Were the obstacles opposed by the sanitary 
cordon removed, there can be no doubt that the sale of British manufac- 
tures would be considerably extended by purchases made by traders from 
the small towns and villages of Bulgaria, as well as of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, where assortments do not exist, and this without diminishing the 
quantity sent direct into the former province. 

Steam navigation has brought those rich countries nearer to us, and it 
has opened to them a career of internal improvement, which will multiply 
their wants and make them eager purchasers of our goods. We, on our 
part, seek new markets for our manufactures, and we must do it actively, 
for we have the formidable competition of the other states of Europe to 
struggle against; we should be vigilant where surplus corn is produced, 
in order that we may make a profitable exchange, tending to supply our 
own wants; and the Danubian trade combines those qualities and features 
which imperatively demand the attention of England. The value of our 
exports to France, Belgium, and Holland, which have a population of 
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42,000,000, and have manufacturers of their own, is 7,000,000/. sterling 
per annum, while that of our Danubian exports is little more than 
700,0001., including those to Bulgaria; in the west of Europe, 6,000,000 
of the population imports 1,000,000/. worth of our goods; the population 
of the three Danubian provinces is upwards of 8,000,000, and by re- 
establishing the proportion we would add nearly 700,000/. to the annual 
value of our exports, almost doubling the amount of our trade on the 
Danube. Is it not then worth our while to endeavour to extend and 
facilitate our commercial relations with those countries ? 

At a time when the belief in the contagious nature of the plague is 
rapidly ay way before oe amt! and experience, and when Turkey is 
entirely m it, surely Russia will not be allowed to follow up her 
designs by using quarantine as an instrument, and using it, too, with such 
palpable detriment to others. Can Turkey and those who wish her well 
suffer the free mercantile intercourse between three of her provinces to 
be impeded by custom-house regulations, framed to favour the Russian 
desire of seeing two of them detached from the Ottoman Empire, when 
all the energies of enlightened statesmen are directed towards the deve- 
lopment of trade, as sage. bay only true foundation of national prosperity? 
And in the very year when Great Britain has determined to overcome 
the gigantic difficulties of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, will she 
quietly look on when Russia is closing a canal formed by nature, and thus 
crushing the trade of a not unimportant part of Europe? Will she not 
assert her rights at Sulina? If these three subjects are rightly treated, a 
salutary check will be imposed on the crafty advances of a rival, the most 
opportune and beneficial support will be given to the just cause of a friend, 
and the immediate interests of our own trade will receive a profitable im- 
pulse. There will then only remain the obnoxious presence of the Rus- 
sian Army of Occupation to combat in the Danubian Principalities, and 
the preponderant influence which is exercised by the Russian agents over 
the councils of their administration. But the latter will soon fall if the 
visible signs of power are removed, and the Moldo-Wallachians will throw 
off the ascendancy of Russia, which is not cemented by common interests, 
immediately when they perceive that the Czar is not omnipotent. Give 
them another support, and they will cling to it., . 

When ine ta is fully informed of these facts, which have hitherto, 


panes remained comparatively unnoticed, it is to be hoped that she will 
take them into serious consideration. 
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THE THREE DRAGONS. 
A HUNGARIAN TALE, 
By Joun OXENFORD. 


OF all the wonderful heroes that ever lived, or that, without living at 
all, were ever talked about, never was one to equal the “Iron Laci,” 
celebrated in the popular stories of Hungary. For, mark well, beloved 
reader, whom I propose to feed on a rich banquet of absurdity, that the 
marvels I am about to relate are no mere off-spinnings of a modern brain, 
but are in substance derived from the real proper traditions of the Magyar 
race, and are, as such, respected by the savants of Germany. 

Our hero, Laci, begins in a mystery. There is no sufficient reason extant 
why he should have such ’a metallic appellation as the “Iron Laci.” He 
seems to have been made of good flesh and blood at first, though he did get 
alittle modified as he went on; and there is no fable, tomy knowledge, which 
informs us that he was dipped into the molten sea of an iron-foundry as 
Achilles was into the Styx, or plated with iron as the great Siegfried was 
cased in horn, by a wholesome anointing with dragon’s fat. But wher- 
ever he got his name, this much is certain, that he was the youngest son 
of a king (of some country or other), whose family numbered three sons 
aud three daughters, and that, in his early years, he was one of the most 
uncouth, lawless, ill-conditioned, youths that ever frightened the mater 
familias out of her wits, or drove the pater familias into a towering 

assion. 

é It was no accident when he ran against an irritable old woman with a 
basket of eggs under her arm, and converted it into a basket of smash— 
the event was the result of a lubberly love of mischief. It was no accident 
when the old lady, by way of retaliation, cursed him by prophesying that 
‘his next wish should be fulfilled,” for, paradoxical as the curse sounded, 
she knew very well what she was about, and meant to deal a good hard blow 
of misfortune. Laci, to be sure, did not trouble himself much about the im- 
precation ; on the contrary, the old woman and her words slipped clean 
out of his memory, and he amused himself with playing at ball with his 
sisters, just as if nothing had happened. 

Finely dressed ladies were those three sisters. They would have set the 
fashion in the kingdom, had it not been for the simple fact that their 
costume was so very recherché as to defy imitation, however remote. 
When I say that, according to the historian from whom we derive our in- 
formation, the first had a dress like the sun; the second, one like the 
moon; and the third, one like the stars, I feel that all further expression 
. prove they were something out of the common way would be super- 

uous. , 
Now, these same well-dressed young ladies had often suffered no little 
annoyance from their younger brother’s turn for ome humour, and 
they deemed it a pleasant retaliation to hit him with the ball as often and 
as smartly as they could. A blow in the ribs was not unendurable, and 
the same may be said of one which he received between the shoulder- 
blades ; but when the ball came with full force upon the nose of our hero, 
the sensation was so intensely disagreeable, that, in an agony of pain and 
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wrath, he shouted, “I wish the earth swallowed you all up”—with a 
remarkable emphasis on the “ up.” 

Then was it manifest that the old woman of the smashed eggs had 
spoken with words of power, for down went the three princesses under 
ground, and the astonished Laci rubbed his eyes instead of his nose when 
he found himself alone with the unlucky ball. A pretty bungling story 
he told his father, when the latter asked him what had become of his 
three sisters ; and when at last the truth oozed out, the result jwas a 
general mourning, and a oo against the eating of eggs within 
ten miles of the royal residence. 

The eldest son, feeling a practical anxiety about his sisters, and finding 
the court-life wearisome, wandered forth in search of the lost three,—so 
also did the second; but as they did not come back again, they only in- 
creased the general sorrow. The mourning was deepened, and the pro- 
hibition against ngs was extended to a radius of twenty miles, 

In the mean while, Laci, who had become a good deal steadier since the 
unfortunate game at ball, had grown to\man’s estate, and had come to the 
very rational conclusion that, as he had’ caused all the mischief, he ought 
to contribute his mite towards repairing it. He therefore requested the 
king his father to allow him to look after his lost brothers and sisters ; 
and the monarch, not knowing how soon the old disposition might break 
out an: v, was but too happy to grant his request, So off set our hero, 
‘ot vy particular as to whsch way he took—indeed, what could direct 
ij .uoice as to north, south, east, or west, when the ladies had simply 
gone downwards ?)—and he had travelled a day or so, when he came to 
an old woman, who was with difficulty trying to place a bundle of wood 
upon her back. The unfortunate result of the egg-smashing had taught 
him that it is as well occasionally to be civil to old ladies, and accord- 
ingly he placed the bundle on the aged shoulders, in the politest and 
most kindly manner poasible, 

The old woman—whom, though my historian does not tell me so, I 
strongly suspect to have been the egg-bearer—proved not only grateful, 
but exceedingly well-informed. She knew the object of his journey just 
as well as he knew it himself; and she also had some notion as to how 
that object might be attained—a point with respect to which he was pro- 
foundly ignorant. Stamping on the ground, she caused an iron-bound 
chest to rise, and directing our hero to enter it, told him that it would 
bear him to the spot where his eldest sister was to be found. 

Laci entered the chest, which immediately sank with him below the 
surface of the earth, and carried him on, with an easy sort of motion, till 
at last it came to a stand-still, He got out, and found himself at the 
foot of a bridge, composed of shears with the points upwards, which as 
they constantly opened and shut made a clattering noise, exceedingly 
terrible and jarring to the ear. There was, to be sure, a silver castle on 
the other side of the stream, which was crossed by this formidable bridge, 
and that was probably the residence of the sun-clad sister; hut who could 
approach it by means of a road that promised to snip off arms and 
legs by way of toll? 

“Don’t be frightened, my dear boy; I'll carry you safe enough,” said 
a squeaking voice; and Laci turning round, perceived that the chest was 
accosting him through the lips of a merry little iron face that formed 
one of its chief ornaments. ‘Don’t be frightened,” said the chest; “I'll 
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carry you safe enough to the castle.” It then added, in a less cheerful 
tone, “ But how you will get back again, I can’t say.” 

This was not a moment to weigh remote contingencies, so Laci had 
soon re-entered his chest, and in a few minutes was over the water, at the 
foot of the castle-stairs. Here he took leave of the chest, with that 
politeriess which had been taught him by the misfortune of his youth, 
and ascended the steps with no other vehicle than his own legs. 

‘“‘ Wherefore hast thou come hither, beloved brother?” said the sister 
of the sunny raiment; for lo! there she was, at the top of the stairs. 

“To fetch you, beloved sister,” was the answer. 

“ Sooner said than done,” observed the lady, “for Iam in the power 
of a dragon with six heads,” 

“The more heads he has, the more I can cut off,” retorted Laci, hero- 
ically; and he stalked with his sister into the armory, to find proper 
implements to receive the dragon, who, very fortunately, happened to be 
from home. 

While looking over the swords and spears he came to a sort of jug, 
on which was engraved the following lucid distich ; 


Whoever will empty this flagon, 
Will find himself strong as the dragon. 


These splendid lines were no sooner read, than the contents of the jug 
were down the throat of Laci, who would, doubtless, have reflected on 
the stupidity of the dragon in leaving in such an accessible place so 
yaluable a liquid, had he not been prevented by a tremendous crash, 
which made the silver castle ring to its very foundations, 

“It’s only the dragon,” said the princess; “when he comes within 
ten miles of the castle he is in the habit of flinging his club against the 
door, which it opens immediately,” 

** Answering the double purpose of a knocker and a key,” said Laci ; 
and at that moment the dragon stood before him, with all the six heads 
looking wonderously fierce. 

‘What do you want here?” said the heads, in a sestett. 

“To fight with you,” was the reply. 

“ First,” quoth the dragon, “I must see whether you are worthy to 
combat so august a monster as I happen to be;” and he made a sign 
to the princess, who forthwith brought him a stone loaf and a wooden 
knife. 

“There!” exclaimed he, triumphantly, when he had cut a slice off 
the loaf with the blunt implement, as featly as if he had been cutting 
butter with a razor. 

‘‘ There!” retorted Laci, likewise triumphantly, when with the same 
implement he had divided the loaf into two equal parts. 

e six heads bowed courteously, and the oy em admitting that he 
had found a worthy opponent, they both walked down the steps into the 
court-yard, Here the combat began, Laci caught the dragon, and 
dashed him so hard upon the ground, that though they were fighting upon 
solid iron, he sank up to his knees as though it had been so much mud. 
A fling of retaliation—for the dragon did not remain long fixed—im- 
sorset Laci up to his hips in the hard metal; but the next throw covered 
the n up to his neck, so that it was no difficulty for Laci to shave 
off the heads by a single operation. He then, with al the promptness of 
genius, extricated the body from its stubborn enclosure, and, taking off 
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the skin, spread it over the shears which composed the bridge. These 
might now clatter as they pleased; they could not penetrate the scaly 
tegument; and Laci and his sister crossed the bridge with no other incon- 
venience than the fidgety sensation of a constant movement beneath their 
feet. 

On the other side they found the old woman, who took charge of the 

rincess, promising to convey her home to her father, and gave Laci 
Seaatiews to visit a certain smith, her brother, who would assist him in 
his further labours. 

The smith was a hard-featured sort of man—a consequence, no doubt, 
of the singular pe vng | that he was made of steel—and as like affects 
like, the smithy, wherein he dwelt and worked, was made of steel also. 

“So!” said the smith to our hero, “ you are called ‘ Iron Laci,’ are you? 
I can’t see why, but that is no business of mine. If you are made of iron, 
it is of no use in the combat you will have to undergo, and it is now my 
office to temper you into steel.” 

@ process more invigorating than pleasant Laci was tempered ac- 
cordingly; and proceeding on his new journey, he came in sight of a 
golden castle. 14 however, was he annoyed to find that the castle 
constantly receded as he approached it; and, investigating the cause of 
this phenomenon, he perceived that the edifice was possessed of a number 
of ducks’ feet, with which it might have waddled on for ever, had he not, 
by a sudden spring, caught one of the feet with one hand, while with the 
other he forced open the door and leaped into the castle. 

The sight of a dragon with nine heads did not greatly alarm him, for 
when one has seen and killed a monster with six heads, a head more or 
less makes no material difference. The dragon's mode of fighting was 
peculiar. 

“ You,” said he to Laci, “shall be a wheel of iron, and I will be one 
of paper, and we will roll against each other from opposite mountains.” 

Laci agreed to the plan, with the alteration that he himself should 
become the paper-wheel, and that the dragon should have the harder mate- 
rial. This arrangement being carried into effect, the two wheels rolled 
slowly up opposite slopes, and then, rolling down again with tremendous 
wr | came together with such a shock, that one of the nails dropped out 
of the iron one. The dragon was evidently not gratified by this result, 
and, changing the plan of combat, he proposed that he and his adversary 
should become two flames —himself blue, and Laci red. This plan was 
also adopted, save that Laci was blue, and the dragon red; and while a 
strange contest of flashing and blazing was carried on between the rival 
flames, a great ugly cormorant flew over them, flapping its unwieldy 
wings. 

“Cormorant! cormorant!” shouted the dragon; “just let the least 
drop of water fall into the blue flame, and I’ll give you a head for your 
reward.” 


a Drop it into the red flame, and you shall have nine heads,” shouted 

The cormorant yielded to the highest bidder. Down fell a drop of 
water into the red flame, which went out with a hiss, and left the corpse 
of the dragon in its place. Laci, resuming his proper shape, honourably 
paid the cormorant according to contract, and, having taken his moon- 
clad sister, who had been imprisoned in the duck-legged castle, to the 
smith, he set out in quest of the other members of his family. 
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The first thing that struck his heroic eyes was a blazing haystack, 
with an unfortunate snake peeping through the flames. 

“Look, gentle passer-by! Behold, illustrious passenger! Mark, 
acute observer! Here’s a pretty predicament. How would you like to 
be cased up after this fashion ? Help! help, I say, and I will be grateful 
to the most unreasonable extent.”’ 

No great exertion was required to accomplish the act of beneficence. 
Laci simply grasped the snake just under the chin, and slipped it out of 
the blazing hay. 

“Thank ye,” said the snake; ‘ you will doubtless be pleased to hear 
that the reptile you have yA ha is no other than the snake-king’s 
daughter. To show my gratitude, I will at once conduct you to my 
father’s house, with the direction that, if he offers you a reward for saving 
the life of his lovely child, you will ask for the worst horse, the most rusty 
sword, and a—shirt that has had the least possible familiarity with the 
laundress.” 

When Laci had arrived at the snake-king’s palace, having been intro- 
duced by the half-toasted princess, he bore the advice in mind; so, when 
the jolly old monarch offered him gold and jewels to whatever extent he 
might name, he stuck closely to the three apparently worthless articles. 

“Ah, but ye’re a knowing boy,” said the snake-king, giving Laci a 
nudge in the ribs. “ You've not been flirting with my daughter for no- 
thing. Here are the three articles; and I may as well inform you that 
the horse is a magic horse; that the sword, provided it be not whetted, 
will vanquish every enemy; and that the shirt, provided it be not made 
more familiar with the laundress than it is at present, will resist every 
blow, however stoutly dealt. Thus equipped, you may proceed to the 
castle of the twelve-headed dragon, and rescue your third sister.” 

“ Castle of the twelve-headed dragon!” said Laci. 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied the snake-king. “Go up the high road, then take 
the first turning to your right, then to your left, and then inquire.” 

Acting on these circumstantial directions, Laci came to the dragon’s 
castle; and there he found his star-clad sister sitting by a roaring fire, 
with a face as long as his arm. 

‘Why so sad, daughter of my father?” said he. “It can’t be the 
cold that makes you pull such a dismal countenance.” 

* Not at all, dearest brother,” she replied; “but my office is the. most 
disagreeable that can be imagined. Look ye now. Your two brothers 
are hanging up in the chimney to dry, and it is my business to keep 
heaping wood on the fire till the drying process is complete.” 

‘‘T have a sword,” murmured Laci, haughtily, ‘that will soon put an 
end to all that sort of thing.” 

“ Sword, indeed,” said the princess, with something between a sigh 
and a sneer; “swords will be of very little use in our case. The witch 
who is the twelve-headed dragon’s wife has taken a solemn oath, that if 
any one fights with her husband, we are lost for ever. We must be 
liberated by the way of purchase.” 

A roll of wheels was now heard, and the dragon and his wife, who 
had come home in their state carriage, made their appearance. 

“ Halloah, Laci!—heyday, Laci!—what do ye do here, Laci?” said 
the dragon. 


“You know my name, it seems,” returned our hero, ‘“ But—to 
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answer your question—I am here upon business. I want to buy my 
sister, and take my two brothers as make-weights.” 

“ Hm—m—m!” said the dragon, with commercial hesitation. ‘Well, 
I don’t know. You have about you a certain shirt ; and—and—a certain 
sword. If you will give me those, I don’t mind parting with the worthless 
live stock to which you allude.” 

“ Done!” shouted Laci; and in a moment the shirt and the sword 
were in the hands of the dragon. 

“ Now,” cried the monster, “a pretty bargain you have made. Why 
you were called ‘ Iron Laci’ nobody knows; but if you had been named 
‘ Wooden Laci,’ the reason might have been easily perceived. The magic 
sword being in my power, you are minced meat as soon as I choose to 
make use of it.” 

“ That never struck me!” exclaimed Laci, with a face of blank 
astonishment. “Still, as you are victorious, be also magnanimous, and 
allow me to take leave of my faithful steed.” 

The ms bn assented to this reasonable request; and Laci visiting 
the magic horse in the stable, where he had been placed, asked him his 
opinion as to the state of affairs. 

“ My opinion,” said the sagacious quadruped, “is, that you and the 
dragon are the greatest fools I ever knew. You are a blockhead for 
giving him whatever he asked, without reflecting on the nature of the 
transaction; and he is no better, inasmuch as, when he asked for the 
shirt and the sword, he neglected to ask for me. This stupidity on his 

is so much luck for you. Only ask that your corpse may be bound 
on my back, and you will find all right.” 

Laci acted on the horse’s advice when he returned to the dragon, 
and the monster granted his request at once, though, to secure him- 
self from all chance of a resuscitation, he cut up our hero into a 
thousand little pieces. These, wrapped up in a shabby handkerchief, 
were bound to the horse’s back, and off went he with his minced master, 
as if he were wafted along by a whirlwind. Anger for the fate of Laci 
had given new speed to the feet of the faithful animal; and the snake- 
king was not incorrect in his reasoning, when he augured, from a violent 
sound of hoofs which approached his residence, that something had gone 
wrong with his daughter's protegé. Acting on a homeopathic principle, 
he kindled a great fire at the castle-gate for the horse’s reception, and 
his method had the desired result, for the creature no sooner arrived 
than he swallowed the flames, which had a cooling effect, and uttered 
the short but pithy exclamation— 


“IT came here all the faster, 
Because they minced my master.” 


Short-sighted dragon, to think that the vitality of our hero could be 
extinguished by such a vulgar ss as mincing, when he had such a 
as the snake-king’s daughter! The monarch instantly sent out 

all his snakes to collect herbs of the most healing power; and with a 
decoction of these he washed the fragments of our hero, who not only 
came together again like the dismembered Turk in a fantoccini, but was 
ten times handsomer than he had ever been in his life. The horse, to be 
sure, had so shaken the bundle that the right shoulder had fallen out, and 
was not to be found; but the snake-king was too good a classic not to 
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have read the story of Ceres and Pelops, and, therefore, a shoulder of 
silver and gold was readily ~ndetanda to supply the deficiency. 

With characteristic perseverance and courage Laci, as soon as he was 
restored, returned to the dragon’s castle; and, that he might be the less 
easily discovered, he changed himself into a horse. History is silent as to 
the means by which he effected this transformation; and therefore my 
readers, if they assume that they were furnished by the marvellous de- 
coction of herbs, will at any rate have a theory which, if it cannot be 
proved, cannot be contradicted. That the horse was, after all, but a bungling 
sort of horse—not too like the real thing—may be readily |inferred ; for 
the dragon’s wife no sooner set eyes upon him than she guessed he con- 
cealed some sort of devildom, without exactly knowing in what that 
consisted. 

Now began a smart contest of magical ingenuity. The dragon’s wife, 
to dispose of the suspicious-looking animal, feigned an ardent longing to 
eat his liver; and her too-compliant husband ordered him to be slaughtered 
accordingly. But Laci had contrived to tell his star-clad sister to take up 
the piece of earth on which his blood should fall, and bury it in the 
dragon’s garden. ‘This was done; and when the horse was killed, and 
the liver was eaten, the dragon’s wife was not a little surprised to find 
the garden decorated with a large tree that bore golden apples. Retain- 
ing ~ suspicions, and sticking to her point, she insisted that her dinner 
should be cooked with the wood of this tree. It was, therefore, cut 
down, but not before it had directed the princess to throw a couple of 
splinters into the dragon’s pond; and on the following day the most 
conspicuous object in the pond was a remarkably handsome gold fish. 
Catching a fish—especially such a shrewd fish as our Laci—is not such a 
matter of course as killing a horse, or hewing down a tree; and though 
the dragon and his wife made several attempts, they were but a series 
of failures. At last the dragon, who was an expert swimmer, resolved to 
attack the enemy in his own country; and laying down the magic sword, 
and putting off the magic shirt, he leaped into the pond. However, no 
sooner was he in the water than Laci was out, and had secured the pre- 
cious articles. The witch, seeing the turn that affairs had taken, went 
off on a broomstick; but the dra recollecting Laci’s expedient, re- 
quested that, when he was dead, he might be tied to a horse’s back. 
Laci, after striking off the twelve heads, complied with the request; but 
the dragon’s-horse, when once it had departed, was never heard of more. 

The star-clad sister and the two brothers were now taken to the snake- 
king’s court by their gallant deliverer, the young gentlemen being not 
so much dried as to be beyond the healing power of the sage monarch. 
That they returned home, where they found their sisters, my readers will 
have anticipated as a matter of course,—but they will probably not be 
aware that Laci married the snake-king’s daughter; with which pleasing 
fact I conclude this famous history. 
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THE GREAT FORESTS OF ANTIQUITY AND OF PRESENT 
° TIMES. 


THE very idea of a forest is replete with poetry and romance. A forest 
at once captivates attention by the majesty of its aspect, the imposing 
character of its mass, and the various tints with which it colours the land- 
scape. After mountains and plains, forests constitute the most remark- 
able features in the great picture of nature. Together they form the most 
striking points in the physiognomy of a country. They are so many 
great lines to which are attached a crowd of merely secondary details. 
Vegetation, that admirable garb in which Nature loves to clothe herself, 
has no more magnificent products. Some forests assume a character of 
sublimity by their vastness. Others, as the Hercynian and Caledonian 
forests, are famous in history. The ancients worshipped forests, and 
imagined a great part of their gods to reside in them. Temples were 
frequently built in their remotest recesses, where the gloom and silence 
naturally inspired sentiments of devotion, and turned men’s thoughts 
within themselves. For the like reason, the Druids made forests the 
place of their residence, performed their sacrifices, instructed their youth, 
and gave laws therein. There were not only forest divinities and sacred 
trees, but forests have from all times been peopled with satyrs, fauns, elfs, 
kobolds, trolds, nymphs, and fairies, and been made the scenes of enchant- 
ments and of the evocation of spirits. Tombs were erected in their 
darkest recesses, and monks and hermits sought there for seclusion from 
the distractions of the world. Nor are the wild men, or the wild beasts 
and birds that actually inhabited them, or were supposed to inhabit them, 
without interest. A forest life is the type of savage life. Its influence 
upon man is established by all experience: wild men of the woods do not 
exist solely in ballads or legends. The backwoodsman of America is 
often but a few steps removed from the Red Indian. 

Geology teaches us, that, in ante-historical times, England and France 
were in part covered by a vast arborescent vegetation, which partook 
more or less of a tropical character. At a period still less distant, mag- 
nificent, but now extinct forests, lined both sides of the Channel. These 
forests have left their vestiges in the submarine forests discovered at 
Saint Brieux, Roselier in Finisterre, &c. In Great Britain, submarine 
forests have been found on the coast of Lincolnshire, on the Bristol 
Channel, at Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, on the Firths of Forth and Tay, and 
in several other places. 

In actual times, the most extensive forests are met with in tropical or 
intertropical countries. Such climates are most favourable to vegetation 
of all descriptions, and it is there that it attains most quickly an extreme 
development. More stunted in its growth in temperate climates, so also 
it becomes more vigorous, and its timber more useful. Everywhere 
vegetation reflects in its physiognomy the character of the soil, and the 
temperature and climate of the country. Thus, in Europe, we have the 
zone of cork oaks, and oaks with soft acorns; then the zone of chestnut- 
trees; next that of the beech; then that of pines and firs; finally suc- 
ceeded by that of the birch. The same thing results from gradual eleva- 
tion. Thus, if we take the Apennines for an example, we have first a 
zone of evergreen and cork oaks; above this a zone of hardier oaks 
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( Quercus robur, Q. cerris) and chestnuts; then a zone of beech, followed 
by another of the Pinus sylvestris; beyond which, shrubby plants, as 
Vaccinium myrtillus, Arbutus uva ursi, and Juniperus nana, are alone 
met with. 

In India, the seat of ancient life, both human, animal, and vegetable, 
the forests have resisted the progress of civilisation, and still constitute 
one of the most characteristic features of the country. There the teak, 
or Indian oak, constitutes by itself forests of prodigious extent. But the 
generality of forests are composed of a more varied vegetation, and one 
of a more tropical character—a character to ‘which the fan palm and 
vily palms contribute in no small degree. The ta!l trunks of these 
res trees give support to innumerable climbing plants and bind- 
weeds—-the lianes of the French writers; while progress below is 
effectively obstructed by spiny and prickly shrubs, mimosas, cassias, and an 
infinitely various vegetation. The latter, without the forest-trees, consti- 
tute the celebrated jungle of the East—a word from the Sanscrit, ‘jangal,” 
a forest,—the resort of the jungle gau, buffaloes, tigers, elephants, and 
rhinoceroses. Upon the delta of the Ganges, the sundari (/eritiera 
minor) covers whole tracts, hence denominated Sunderbunds, just as the 
delta of the Euphrates and Tigris is covered by a particular species of 
bog-rush (Mariscus elongatus, “ Res. in Assyria,” &c., p. 134), or the banks 
of the rivers by forests of date-trees, followed by an almost interminable 
jungle of tamarix. 

Still more remarkable are the forests of mangrove—a tree that positively 
advances into the ocean, and throws out its roots over spots covered by 
high water. Not less so are the forests of cocoa-nut-trees in Ceylon, 
Malabar, &c.; and the forests of sandal-wood in Seringapatam. One of 
the most extensive forests in the world: is met with at the foot of the 
Himmaleh, and is called the Saul forest, from the dominant and conse- 
quently characteristic tree, the Shorea robusta. This forest covers an 
area of 1500 miles; and, besides the usual wild animals, is frequented by 
a curious hare, described by Mr. Hodgson (“ Journ. of Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,” vol. xvi.) by the name of Lepus hispidus. On the Himmaleh, 
three kinds of rhododendron form so many differently elevated zones. 
But the forests of this great mountain-chain present an infinite variety of 
vegetable forms, which have been well described by the botanists Wallich, 
Gerard, Royle, Hooker, &c. The forest and high dense grass-jungle of 
Assam, and which is said to exceed in extent that of any other country of 
the same area, has been well described in the ‘‘ Sketch of Assam, by an 
Officer.” The forests of cabbage-palm give their name to Pula-Penang. 

The Molucca Islands are remarkable for their singular marine forests, 
the abode of crocodiles and dangerous serpents. The Philippine 
Islands and other coral groups of the Pacific have also their “ Virgin 
Forests.” Of the forests of Australia we have spoken elsewhere in the 
New Monthly. The trees belong mostly to the same family of plants ; 
the leaves, instead of spreading out as elsewhere, rise upwards or verti- 
eally, and their verdure is deficient in brilliancy. In a Zealand the 
forests are more imposing, the trees are taller and more expansive, and 
the forests themselves are more extensive. 

The American forests, especially varied and beautiful, have also had the 
great advantage of being depicted by the gifted De Humboldt; and hence 
they and their unrivalled scenery are more familar to the educated reader 
Mirek. —rot. XCI. NO. CCCLXII. 2c 
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than any other forests of the four quarters of the globe. It is calculated 
that of 571,000 square leagues occupied by South America, one-fourth 
is covered by mountains, of which a large portion are clothed with 
forest-trees and shrubs, which descend at times into the plains, and inter- 
rupt, by their long continuous strips, the relief of that vast continent. 
The in forests (Matto virgem) of Brazil have been particularly 
ede: 2 by Von Martius and St. Hilaire. In the eastern provinces 
there is a great forest-district, known as the Matto gerale, or general 
forest. In the interior, the forests alternate with Catingas, a name 
derived from two Indian words, caa tinga, white wood; but in reality, 
jungle, with occasional trees, among which the Chorisia ventricosa, 
so called from attaining a greater circumference above the base, is the 
most remarkable for size. In the west there are two great forest- 
districts—the Matto da Corda, formed in part of catingas; and the Matto 
grosso, which is itself again divided into different zones. Upon the 
u s there are districts of mere brushwood without trees, called 

arascos,—and what are designated as Carasquenos make the transition 
between these and the catingas. The progress of colonisation and 
civilisation has as yet done little towards clearing the land in this country 
of virgin forests. Rio de Janeiro is itself still encompassed by a vast 
girdle of forest nearly fifty leagues in width. De Humboldt has re- 
corded, that the beautiful and well-known sketch, by M. de Clarac, of a 
virgin forest on the borders of the Rio Bonito, reminded him alike of 
the forest-scenery of Brazil, Venezuela, New Granada, and Guyana. 

On the western coasts of South America forests are rare. The 
island of Chiloe is most wooded, and the character of its forests have 
been well depicted by Darwin. In Patagonia the mountains are still 
covered with forest-trees, among which the famous Betula antarctica 
takes pre-eminence for size. Further south, and at the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, nothing remains but a shrubbery of Fagus betuloides. 

In the north of South America we have three distinct zones; the 
littoral, with its forests of mangroves and cactuses, and its #erras cul- 
tivadas ; the savannahs, called the Zona de los pastos ; and beyond, the 
Zona de los bosques ; a continuation of the great forests of Brazil, which 
are said to occupy an area of 120,000 square leagues. Guyana, with 
its magnificent virgin-forests and its marvels of vegetation, among which 
stand pre-eminent the Victoria regia, has been well described by Sir 
Robert Schomburg. For an equally characteristic description of the 

tion of Peru, we must refer to the pages of Tschudi. 

n Mexico, a country of such email contrasted configuration, 
vegetation naturally varies with the altitude. In the terras calientes 
we have peculiar forms of palms; in the temperate regions (tierras 
eee we have chiefly oaks; but in the vicinity of Tampico, one 

ind of tree alone (the Ficus Indica) constitutes whole forests. ‘In this 
country the gigantic alamo and the peibo are the symbols of vegetative 
luxuriance. According to Stephens, in his account of Yucatan, these 
trees are rapidly extending their empire over the ruins of Teocallis, 
Uxmal, Copal, and Palenque, and are transforming the cities of the 
Tolteks and Asteks into forests. Nor ought we here to omit noticing 
the forests of mahogany in Honduras, or those of logwood in the dis- 
trict of Campeachy, so important in a commercial point of view. 

Pine-forests extend all along the coasts of Western North America, 
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and impart to California and the Oregon, alike, an imposing, yet monoto- 
nous and sombre character. Some of these pines are the kings of their 
tribe, and attain an elevation of upwards of one hundred feet, their 
cones alone being fifteen inches in ee In the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries we find the forest cypresses and cedars, which 
attain there so luxuriant a growth that a single tree is said to have 
afforded shelter to Cortez and his entire army, at that time, we should 
suppose, very much reduced in numbers. M. Maury,* to whose ed- 
mirable work we are indebted for many interesting details, has, ap- 
pound mistaken the rafts of these cypresses, constructed by the inde- 
fatigable lumberers, for the snaggs accidentally springing up from 
cypresses imbedded in the river mud. When many of these sunken 
trees are gathered together, they form vast sub-fluviatile forests, of 
which the most remarkable, called the “ Great Dismal,” has been de- 
seribed by Sir Charles Lyell. 

On the Alleganys, or Apalachian Mountains, we find zones of rhodo- 
dendrons and kalmias succeeded by forests of oak, and these, again, by 
pine-trees. In Florida and Louisiana we have, as on the Mississippi, 
cedar swamps, and forests of magnolias, catalpas, and tulip-trees; in 
Carolina, pine-forests, or pine barrens,“as they are locally termed, in 
which the trees rival in growth those of the western coast. To the 
northward we have forests of oak, birch, sycamore, mulberry, maple, 
&c., &c.; but there is a deficiency of evergreens. When the leaves of 
the deciduous trees have fallen, the Equisetum hyemale is the most 
striking feature of the forest. In New England, excepting patches of 
oak, chestnut, and plane-trees, and, on the borders of the great lakes, 
larch-trees, there is already a predominance of fir and pine-forests, more 
especially of spruce-fir; and, in Canada, these, with a few poplars and 
bireh-trees, constitute almost the whole of the forest vegetation. 

America is the country of forests par excellence, and most travellers 
have exhausted themselves in endeavouring to impart an idea of their 
extreme magnificence, and of the general marvellous character of their 
vegetation. There is in these countries, upon which the indefatigable 
backwoodsman, and the still more energetic lumberer, have failed almost 
to make an impression, a constant destruction and reproduction going on, 
and, strange to say, with a succession of different forms of sh 
phenomena which have naturally been made the subject of scientific 
observation and of careful study. 

Africa is by no means so wanting in forests as is generally imagined. 
The mangrove forms real forests at the mouths of most of the great 
rivers. In Senegambia, travellers make mention of extensive forests of 
gum-trees. The ananas form dwarf forests around Sierra Leone. Around 
the Cape of Good Hope we have forests of holly, laurel, bay, olives, and 
still more of acacias. Extensive growths of euphorbias, mesembryan- 
thema, aloes, and strelitzias, impart, by their strange and fantastic forms, 
&@ peculiar stamp upon the vegetation of other districts. The luxuriant 
forests of the interior of Southern Africa, and of the mountainous range 
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* Histoire des Grandes Foréts de la Gaule et de I’Ancienne France, précédée 
de recherches sur I’Histoire des Foréts de Angleterre, de l’Allemagne et de 
Vitalie, et de Considérations sur le Caractére des Foréts des diverses parties du 
Globe. Par L. F. Alfred Maury. 
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to the westward, so lately opened to the enterprise of scientific travellers, 

have not yet been accurately described. agascar boasts of four 

forests, called Alamazaotra, Ifohara, Bemarame, and Betsimihisatra. 

t is from these forests that the poisonous almond of the Tanghinia vene- 
niflua is obtained. 

The forests of the Atlas are chiefly com of oak ( Quercus ballota), 
rm pines, sumacs, thuyas, and pistachio nut-trees. The ash shows 
i in the forest of Mazafran, and the cedar of Lebanon in the moun- 
tains of Riga. There are many pine-forests in Kabilia, which, M. Carette 

“ Etudes sur la Kabilie”) informs us, are each distinguished by the pre- 
i of different species. In the forest of Akfadu, it is the oak 
zan; in the Tamjut, another oak; in the Kendiru, the walnut-tree ; in 
the Jurjura, the ash. According to Richardson (“Travels in the Great 
Desert of Sahara”), the thal (Acacia gummifera) gives birth to exten- 
sive woody districts on the arid and rocky soil of the Desert. The forest 
of Manrat, and the other wooded districts of Abyssinia, have been only 
lately made known to us by the labours of Dr. Beke and of Sir C. 
Harris. Werne has depicted the forests of the Upper Nile, and the 
petrified remains near Cairo would attest to the existence of forests in the 
valley of the Lower Nile in ancient times; but these have now entirely 
disappeared, leaving only a few groves of palm and date-trees. 

The Old Testament speaks often of the forests of Judea, under the 
denomination of iarim, which may, however, mean no more than wood- 
land. Some of these, as the forest of Ephraim, and that of Hareth, to 
which David withdrew to avoid the fury of Saul, have disappeared. 
Traces still remain of the forest of oaks on the mountains of Bashan; and 
the forest of cedars on Mount Lebanon (1 Kings vii. 2, &c.) is, it is 
well known, now represented by a clump of trees, which is made one of 
the shows of the Holy Land. Syria, Al Jezireh, and Irak Arabia, have 
few forests. “On ne retrouve p!vs les foréts que dans les montagnes de la 
Chaldée, od des chénes forment des massifs importants de 1500 a 2500 

iéds Anglais au dessus du niveau de la mer,” says M. Maury, quoting 

r. Francis Ainsworth’s “ Visit to the Chaldeans.” 

This is scarcely critically correct, for the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
still furnish sdenlions timber, and the forest growth keeps increasing to the 
northwards, through the Ansairy districts, to the well-wooded Casius, 
and it attains a maximum development in the forests of Rhosus and 
Amanus, renowned in all antiquity. The Kurdistan Mountains present 
five distinct zones of vegetation—a lower limit, of vine, pistachio, 
leander, and lilacs; a second, of oaks; a third, of jasmine, and honey- 
suckle; a fourth, of astragalus, peony, fennel, and rhubarb; a fifth, of 
gentians and a plants. The great forests which furnish the gall-nuts 
of commerce fill up the valley of Amadiyeh and other secluded districts 
of the Gordyzan Mountains. 

The Taurus is also throughout well wooded ; and the pine-forests of the 
Chamlu Bel, or Fir Mountains, the ancient Paryadres, are deserving of 
notice. So also is the celebrated Aghatsh Dengiz, or ‘‘Sea of Trees,” 
in Bithynia, as well as the woods of Paphlagonia and Pontus. The 
O is still clad with magnificent forests, reminding one of Ida; 

woods of Thymbra and of Claros, both with temples celebrated in 
antiquity, ‘are still extant. Lycia is well wooded, as we see in the 
descriptions given by Messrs. Spratt and Forbes; and it would appear 
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that these woods are prolonged, by the mountainous and hilly districts 
ie Rsensaniesite: for’ ts' 40: tho Glan Genet Persia also its 
forest-clad mountains of Kurdistan, Ghilan, and Mazanderan; and wood 
becomes still more abundant as we approach the Caucasus. 

Greece was already deprived of its forests in the time of the Romans. 
The rapid progress of agriculture had reduced to mere groves the woods 
of Erymanthus and of Nemza, to which the well-known traditions of 
heroic times are attached. Tempe was, at the commencement of our 
era, only a shady valley; and Dodone saw its renowned oaks fade away 
with the celebrity of its oracle. Some of the islands of the Archipel 
as Imbros and Lemnos, are still well wooded. Turkey in Europe offer, 
in the present day, many fine oak-forests, chiefly composed of seven 

ies, to which, in Albania, Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia, three 
— are to be added. ~Servia and Bosnia have particularly extensive 
orests, . 

Soha sid still presents in i yore ee wooded state — 
onged to the ter part ef the glube before the pro of. indus 
and iF sation faid. it a to purposes of saebedtes,” The pra 
** Black Forest,” composed chiefly of oak, is said to cover an area of 
4000 versts. The Crimea has lost many of its more important forests, 
but it is still well wooded in parts. The forest physiognomy of Russia 
naturally varies very much. In Archangel, the pines predominate; in 
Kostroma and Toula, lime-trees. The Russian aes is extremely 
tich in forest expressions. Thus, a wood of pines is aie pichtovnik ; a 
wood of birch, bereznik. When France presented, in olden times, 
a state analogous to that of Russia, the language of natural history 
was equally rich; but chesnaie, aulnaie, vernaie, boulaie, popeliniére, 
JSresnaie, and other words descriptive of particular kinds of forest, have 

all now fallen into desuetude, or Coan obsolete. 

Lithuania still forms a vast frontier forest between Russia and Poland. 
The deepest recesses of the Bialoweitza alone conceal the wild ox, or urus, 
now nearly extinct.* Poland contains, in the present day, few forests; 





* The auroch, or urus, was formerly met with in all the forests of Europe. 
It’ was abundant in Bohemia and Carinthia‘in the thirteenth century. In the 
time of Clovis, it was already so scarce in Gaul, that the kings reserved the 

‘hunting of it, in their own domains, solely to themselves. To make amends, 
however, bears, wolves, lynxes, foxes, badgers, stags, and wild boars, abounded 
in the recesses of the forests. Many of these have now disappeared from their 
haunts, or are but rarely met with. A constant change has been going on in this 
respect onthe surface of the globe. The fossil bones of giant stags (Cervus eury- 
cerus or hibernicus, C. damas giganteus, and C. primigenius) and of a primordial 
ox (Bos primigenius) found in the peat bogs of Ireland and France, and in caves, 
where they were dragged by wild ani attest the former existence in these 
countries of quadrupeds of very 2 size. At that time feline animals, also of 
gigantic size, hunted the forests the lions and tigers of the jungles of India 
and the American forests of our own days. Such were the Felis spelaa, which 
appears to have resembled the lion in its form, and the Felis anti which 
resembled more the tiger. An enormous bear (Ursus speleus) abounded alike in 
England, Belgium, and Germany. ‘The formidable hyzna of the same epoch 
(i spelea) is said still to exist in the caves of Africa, as the moa, supposed 
ba Meextinet, hae heal latel recovered in New Zealand. The urus, we have seen, 
also exists in: the forests of Pithuania. The existence of the great Irish elk—Cervus 
(Megaceros) hibernicus—has also been traced down to historical times. Bears are 
still met with in some of the mountain districts of Europe, as in the Alps, Apen- 
nines, and Pyrenees, and in a few valleys of the same region, as that of Ossau, 
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that of Wodwosco is, indeed, alone deserving of the name. Hungary 
and: ia are still rich in forest lands. The most extensive are 
those of inovacz, Kovill, and Katy. Croatia is the most woody of 
all the military frontier. Styria-also contains a few pine-forests ; and the 
forest of Wienerwald still adorns the Kahlen range of hills. In Bohemia, 
the forests are remarkably productive. Norway and Sweden are also 
renowned for forest regions. Few remains exist, however, of the once 
i and oft forests of Italy and Sicily; and Spain 
is, ma day, one-half less wooded than France, but one-half more 
so 
In England, asin France, the Norman kings and barons exerted them- 
selves to their utmost to give all possible extent to the forests. John of 
Salisbury, who wrote in the twelfth century, raises his voice loudly 
against this feudal abuse. The New Forest, only threatened with anni- 
hilation in our own times, has been a constant field of iniquity 
A dreary desert and gloomy waste, 
To savage beasts and savage laws a prey. 
Tt would seem as if Heaven had also made this forest a place of 
ean em for wicked princes, for not only did William Rufus meet his 
th there, but ‘also Richard, brother of Henry I., and Henry, nephew 
of Robert, and eldest son of the Conqueror, remained there one whole 
day suspended, like Absalom, by the hair of his head. 
gland was, however, always well wooded. Cwsar speaks of it 
as horrida sylvis. It is said that 50,000 men perished 
m clearmg away the woods of Scotland by the orders of Severus. The 
ancient Sylva Caledoniea is supposed to have occupied an area of twenty 
miles. Geo of Monmouth, who makes it the seat of Merlin’s adven- 
tures, calls it Nemus, or Sylva Calidonis, and notices its noble oaks : 
Et patulas Caledonis prefero quercus. 
The troubadours sang of it as the “ Bos de Colidon :” 
De si al bos de Colidon 
S’ en alérent fuiant saison. 
Roman de Brut., v. 9423-24, t. 11, p. 47, 
ed. Le Roux de Lincy. 
This vast forest isnmow gone. Coill-more, or Great Wood, is the only 
fragment that remains, but relics of the olden forest are still frequently 
out of the great peat bog of Moss Flanders. 
esday Book notices five forests in England at the time of the Con- 
<>. These were the New Forest, Windsor Forest, Gravelinges in 
Wiltshire, Winburne in Dorsetshire, and Whichwood, or Huchewode, 
in Oxfordshire. Fragments of the two first alone remain in the present 
day. Mrs. Bray states that the forest of Wistman, in Dartmoor, much 
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description; and, under the careful superintendence of the present duke, the forest 
which 1276 sennesly contained ena hundred stegs, is said:now- to poe- 
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favoured by the Druids, has pen , tay of the — of 
Rockingham, which shaded e Conqueror, re- 
main. So, also, of the Glace feat, toutes was attached a fairy 
that has been handed a by Gervais of Tilbury. 
are also traces extant of the C more 
of Delamere, Pe ee een en, nae laid the 
foundations of Eaderburg, “the pa a of which were 
called, in gp a Bay pig at) The. forest 
of Pirheal, or Wirall, afterwards called that of Maclesfield, may be said 
to exist only in the’ traditions’ of the house of Hooton, who diaive their 
origin. from Alain the Forester. The forest of Galtres, which extended 
up to the gates of York, is now only to be traced some miles to the north 
of that city. The upland of te was formerly connected with a 
magnificent forest, and in the North Riding the name of Swaledale Forest 
recals the existence of scenes of sylvan grandeur where there is now 
On = we The name of Robin Hood, or ‘“* Robin of the Wood,” as 
Mr. mas Wright has it (“Popular Cyele of the Robin Hood 
Ballads”), is connected with several forests‘and a number of old oak-trees, 
but among these yi (Limpida sylva), with which was also asso- 
ciated Needwood, was the most celebrated. The forests of Dunsinane 
_ and Birnam, alluded to by eare; have entirely disappeared. A few 
groves of oaks and rete te and Hastings are all that remain 
of the once extensive bore of the Weald, or Wall, called by the 
Bretons Coit-andred, — Great Wood. In ‘Queen Elizabeth's time, 
the. woods: of Tunbridge tioned off into fifty-three parks. 
Treland, camer’ to Sir Ri Robert Kane for a long time called the Woody 
Island, had still, -in * the days of Giraldus Cambrensis, forests of thirt 
miles in length. Arthur Young says he did not examine a others | 
acres of soil that did not show traces of having once been forest land. In 
sn ew to the other general causes always in activity in reducing the 
itude. of forests and encroaching upon their solitude, the daethaction 
of e woodlands of Ireland was also in part brought about by the wish to 
dest the places of refuge of the Whiteboys, as occurred in Scotland in 
to the Covenanters, and in England to the outlaws. Jolin of 
Tencaster employed 24,000 workmen to cut down the forests of the border. 
Robert Bruce also destroyed many of the Scottish forests on his expedi- 
tion to Inverary against Gant, a and the Danes burnt down many of the 
forests of the Pi aay An order of General Monk, bearing date 1654, 
has been found, which prescribed the destruction of the wood of Aberfoyle, 
because the Royalists had taken refuge therein. 
The disappearance of forests is a fact attaching intimately to the 
meres gress of civilisation. Nature presents herself, in her primitive con- 
tion, with a wild or savage aspect, bristling with rocks and forests; and 
it will be seen. that the latter have invariably diminished in extent with 
the progress of civilisation. Hence Great Britain is, at the present da 
the an least provided with forest timber of almost any country in 
wor. 


The man of the woods, the inhabitant of forests, has become the type of th 
savage. In German, the word wild, savage, belongs to the same radical as waid, 
} the French word sauvage, in Italian selvaggio, is derived from the Latin 

The middle ages such a man as a hairy, hideous being, the 
guardian of mysterious a and enchanted castles, which popular imagination 
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in the of shady solitudes. This may be seen upon several monu- 
ments of the time which have been described by M. A. de Longperier (“ Sur les 

velues du pt My ts Esco fg t. ad 507). Forests have, 
in been from all times and in all countries the place ween a ron 

for brigands, and banditti. It was in the forests, now almost all dismantled, 
Se eer ee Paes Sts wasn the woods mown 
tain of Germany that bands of robbers lay in.ambush when peace had de- 
of tribute. Robin Hood and Witi- 
ind ( Witu child of the ) have indebted for their names to this 
kind of-life. In the wayman still takes refuge in the mdquis of the 


civilised man back into a state of barbarity. What example 
ae a ne than that related by M. Castren? In the 
orests of Touba in Siberia, priest, the Russian, the an, the Tatar, are 
oa hae cast off their native costume, and to adopt the coarse garments 
of Kirghiz of the forest. The squatters and backwoodsmen of America 


It is in the jungle of India that the Hindoo takes refuge from foreign domina- 
tion. The inhabitants of the districts which neighbour Orissa are said to fly into 
the woods at the mere sight of a stranger. The Bhils, the Tondas, and Coles, 
wrecks of the primitive population of India, have taken refuge in the forests of 
India; as have also some of the low Hindoo castes, to avoid persecution and con- 
tempt. In Ceylon, the forests of Bintenue and of Veddaratta have served as a 

of refuge for the Veddahs, descendants of the Yakkas, aborigines of the 

, persecuted by foreign conquerors. They are said to preserve their cus- 
toms and olden su tions in the recesses of these forests. In Madagascar, the 
forests are exclusively peopled by the Jiyelahi; a caste of robbers who dwell in 
caverns secreted by the trees. In America, the descendants of the Muscogis, or 
Creeks, — on all sides by European colonists, have taken refuge in the 
marshy forests or everglades of Florida, and hence been designated as Seminoles. 


The deteriorating effect of forest life upon the physical as well as on 
the moral man is very marked. The Hindoo of the jungles is a poor 
sickly creature, of spare habits, slow movements, and mistrustful character. . 
This is particularly seen in the Sudras of the Sunderbunds. The force 
of vegetation absorbs the elements of human vitality, and leaves a pre- 
dominance .of malarious and mephitic exhalations. The indications of the 
influence of these are to be seen in the Pignadas, or pine-forests of the 
Landes; and we have seen the same thing, only in a far more painful 
and apparent degree, in the marshy parts of the Aghatsh Dengiz and the 
mountain forests of Kurdistan. Some of the Malays and Dyaks, dwell- 
ing in their swampy, dismal forests, teeming with a hot moisture and 
gases exhaled by a decaying vegetation, are very little removed from the 
other men of the woods—the Sienasdian-inies name and country 
they alike rejoice in. These great monkeys are, indeed, looked upon by 
some of the tribes as real men of the woods—men condemned by Pro- 
vidence to privation of speech and degradation of form in expiation of 
erime. Others assert that they are idle fellows, who have fled to 
the woods and refuse to speak, so that they may not be obliged to work. 
There is in these popular superstitions a kind of expressed sense of the 
deteriorating effects of forest life on the human species. 

But, while forest life is so degrading, the forest itself, by its lugubri- 
ous and sombre aspect and particular trees, by their bearing and dura- 
bility, have been from all times an object of fear or veneration among 


primitive people, and they play a part in the worships of all the nations 
of aatigeeey. Many who did not worship a tree a such, still looked 
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upon’ it as the abode of spirits or divinities. Frequent reference is 
made in the Old Testament to idolatrous worship in groves and under 
green trees. The tree of life, and the tree it: knamlige ot good and 
evil, which, according to Cruden, are to be regarded as sacramental . 
are, according to M. , only forms of the Israelitish super- 
stitions in regard to trees, and which dre confirmed by Rabbinical tra- 
ditions. ‘Abraham built an altar to the Lord in the grove (or plain, in 
the ordinary translation) of Mamre. Mamre is, however, described else- 
where (Gen. xxiii. 17,19; xxxv. 27) as a grove in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron; and the oaks of Mamre are also spoken of in authorised 
version of the Scriptures. Worship was still paid to the genii and spirits 
of the same grove as late as in the fourteenth century. Asa, King of 
Judah, removed Maachah, his mother, from being queen, because she 
had made an idol in a grove. Ahab, King of , and Manasseh, 
King of Judea, are “i rebuked in Scripture for rearing up altars in 
ves; an act, as as that of plantin ves, uently referred 
fori Holy Writ as displeasing to God. _ ge et 

The Arabs of Yemen before the introduction of Islamism, to 

worship an enormous date-tree. Chardin and Sir William Ousely have 
iven many curious details of the worship of trees in Persia ; a practice 
dating from the most remote antiquity. These trees are generally planes 
or eypresses. They are called Dirakht i fazel, or ‘‘ excellent trees,” 
and the Persians cover them with nails, bits of cloth, rags, and other 
offerings, just as we see the Irish decorate a tree or bush in the same re- 
mote rocky solitudes even in the present day. A cypress near Persepolis 
was for a long time an object of pilgrimage, ot tae Naktchuan, in 
Armenia, there is an aged elm which is held high in esteem. Through- 
out Western Asia, where shade is so inviting and so much sought for, a 
plane-tree is always an object of profound regard. Such a tree gene- 
rally adorns the fountains or the selshthaiabood of the mosques and kiosks. 
The perishing wayfarer is buried under some lone tree, and shading 
the cemetery with cypresses is a well-known practice of the Mussulmans. 
Sheikhs, or holy men, are also buried in groves, which thence assume 
a sanctified character. Sacred trees are also called Pir in Persia, as 
are holy mountains. Authors are not agreed as to the meaning of the 
word ; it is made to signify, no doubt metaphorically, at once a saint, an 
old man, or a head or leader, _ 

The- Zendavesta attests to the worship by the Persians of old of the 
spirits of water and trees. The forest of Mazanderan is still supposed 
to be frequented by the Divs. Pine-trees and firs are more particularly 
designated as Div-dar; as the Arabs call some trees, shejeret el jin, the 
tree of jins, and others shejeret Allah, or holy trees. The Persians also 
look upon certain trees, as the olive and the date, as mubarek, or holy; 
but that is probably only in the sense of protection, on account of the 
great value of the produce, just as the New Zealander tabous his bread- 
tree, to protect it from plunder, by adding sacrilege to the more simple 
crime of theft. | 

Dendrolatry, or tree-worship, is common throughout India. Almost 
every village has its banyan, which is at once an asylum and a sanctuary. 
This tree—the Ficus Indica—it is well known attains a prodigious age. 
The Ficus religiosa is most venerated in Ceylon, where it attains huge 
dimensions. The first, called Vata, is considered to be the male; the 
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“second, Akwatha, the female; and unions between the two are made the 


— of religious ceremonies. 
e worship of trees and the sanctity of woods and groves dates from 
-the: earliest’ epochs: of Greek civilisation. The oaks of Dodone, the 
ancient centre of ie°civilisation, were dedicated to Zeus; or Jove, 
and the most’ oracles, tliose of Claros,.T , and: Olympus, 
were placed within. or close to a holy: grove, called. by the Greeks adoos, 
and /ueus by the Romans. Lc 0 ame gO ei — 
among the Greeks, and Hamadryads, the Napex;. with Artemis 
or Diana for a queen; with his:fauns and satyrs, as subsequently in- 
troduced into the Roman dendrolatry. Silvanus, although, according to 
the ce CR Ae the son of an Italiam shepherd, was, ac- 
cording to the poets, of Pelasgic origin : 

Silvano fama est veteres sacrisse Pelasgos 

Arvorum pecorisque deo lucumque diemque. 


Eneid. 
Pales, the goddess of sheepfolds and) of pastures rather than groves, 
was nevertheless to reside in: the recesses: of forests. 
The worship of groves, and trees, was equally met with among 


all the Germanic: populations. Lweos ac nemora: consecrant, says 
Tacitus. The Heiligeforst and the Haines were accepted by the whole 
Teutonic race.. Tacitus:also s of the forest of the Semnons, and of 
the Castum nemus sacred to Hertha. The oaks of Hercynia participated 
in.the veneration given to that tree in all Druidical countries : 

Ut proeul Hercynia per vasta silentia silve 


Venari luto liceat, lucosque vetusta 
Religione truces et robora numinis instar. 


The Franks, the Lombards, the Prussians; the Slavonians, the Saxons, — 


and the Angles, all ‘this great feature in common with the Ger- 
mans: ‘The oak at Upsal was as sacred to Thor as in the south it was to 
Zeus or to Jupiter. sacred forests of the Scandinavians, called Lund, 


pl. Lunder (whence it'is supposed by some that London derives its name), 
were; however, generally presided over by Odin:* Throughout Europe, 
the superstitions: con ‘with trees resisted longer than any others the 
dissemination: of Christianity, and required to as combated with the 

arm of the: law before they could be extirpated: Even in our own 
country we still see a trace of the feeling of olden time in the practices 
which obtain at'Christmas, although it has been attempted to umtt these 
ices’ to Christianity, by giving to them a typical and emblematic 





{ 


The Celtie; Germanic, and Scandinavian nations not only consecrated 
ir forests to'their gods, but, like the Pelasgian races, they believed in, 
or imagined the existence of, divinities or spirits’ who dwelt in the 
of forests, or acted as ians of the spot. The German 
peters, to mag ‘their wildenleuten, waldleuten, — 

| uten, whom as pigmi In Seandi- 
i waldgeist received Be ee of seid a te The forests 
also their elfs, their kobolds,; their nymphs; and their fairies. The 
and chroniclers of the middle ages spoke of the same imaginary 
the. 


Black Forest owed its name of Odenwald to its being sacred to 
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denizens: of the: forest; under the names of fauni, homines sylvestres, 
sylvani, femine ‘ 

Popular imagination imparted two different forms to'the:spirits of the woods: 
When they them as the personification of the forces that animated the 
earth,.and. presided, over vegetation, it conceived them to be graceful, playful 
little creatures, of various aspect, who led in glades and groves an amusing, joyous 
life; such were the elfs, ko trolds, nymphs, and On the contrary, if 

ted themselves to their minds as the personification of the 

y on represented them as wild, uncouth, hideous 
beings;, such were the satyrs, the sylvans, and the waldleuten; real demons.of the 
woods,. who served as:types for the wild men of the middle ages, for Volundr, the 
forest blacksmith, with the form of a satyr (Veland le forgeron; Paris, 1823), for the 
nom of Pulci (Morgante, v. 38), and for those wild men of the woods, 
who no longer exist but on the sign-buards of inns, more particularly in Switzer- 

The. memory of these sacred forests, haunted: by divinities that were trans- 
formed into demons. the introduction of Christianity, of forests frequented 
by Druids, Semnothem, and the priests of Thor and of Jupiter, treated’ 


if 
: 


site forest. over which Ismen spreads his enchantments to evoke. the evil 
Tits. ‘ 
It would appear that the ideas of: oy and conjuration, which have attached 
themselves among the Celts to trees, the object of worship, gave birth: to thie 
agical alphabet and marvellous ruins which represented the different letters by 
shoots and buds. These received each the name of the tree upon the 
wood of which they were “or engraved, and the incised words were 
afterwards shaken up togetlier so. as to draw prophecies for the future from the 
manner in which they came out. Ata later period, this assemblage of signs fur- 
nished the elements of the alphabet called Runic, and which preserved the name 
of Ogham Craobh—that is, lettered. tree.—(Davies’s.“ Celtic paper! ot 
The worship paid by the Gauls to the trees of forests, and to oaks in particular, 
is-a fact. known to every one: it constitutes the most characteristic feature of 
Druidism, which is said'to derive its: name from the same eemeen Lucan 
has given a magnificent description of one of these sacred forests, against which 
the Romans raised their axes with many apprehensions: 


Sed fortes tremuere manus, motique verenda 
Majestate loci, si robora sacra ferirent 
In sua credebant redituras.membra secures. 


Latin inscriptions have been found which testify to the worship paid to trees by 
the Gallo-Romans. The apostles of Christianity experienced great trouble in 
eradicating this superstition, and they in general only succeeded by consecrating 
to the new creed the same trees which had been the object of veneration. 
In France, the elders of tlie forest were handed over to the patronage of the 


Such: was the oak called Lapalud, near Angers, and which was covered 
with nails to the height of ten feet or upwards; such, also, was the re- 
nowned “Oak of the Virgin,” in the Ban de Mailly, in the trunks of 
which a niche liad been cut to receive a Madonna. Throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland almost every country churchyard has still its tree, 
now only respected for age, beauty, the solemnity of the locality, or the 
memories attaclied to.it.. The existence of such trees may, however, be 
traced to the same origin. 

Tihiowr S:-Codenaber Boge tus pesanln the spel in Ireland, he caused. 
tw monasteries to be founded in the midst of the:sacred groves; one at 
the spot which for a long time eager adry name of Doire, but which, 
by corruption, became Derry; the other at: Doire-magh, or. Durrow, in 
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King’s County. The word Doire (oak-forest) is met with in innumerable 
names of churches, as may be instanced in the cases of Doire-more, Kil- 
doire or Kildare, and Kil-derry. 

The forest of Ardennes, the most extensive and most celebrated in all 


se ge srsene 8 oat hme neers 
Diana. vast eink of country embraced by this forest, whose 
synon is met with in this country, in the well-known forests of Dean 
and remained for a long time immured in the darkness of 
ogress Gregory of Tours tells us that the worship of Diana was 

upheld at Tréves in the sixth century. It was in the century fol- 
lowing that Saint Hubert and Saint Bérégise uprooted the Pagan creeds 
from this impenetrable forest, which for a long time afterwards was of 
almost boundless extent, stretching out on the one hand to the Meuse 
and the Rhine, and on the other only arrested in its extreme ramifications 
by the North Sea; for the forests, which extended from Boulogne to 
Ostend and the forest of Thérouane, near St. Omer (7 ristiacensis sylva 
et vastus sultus), were considered as parts of the same hunting-ground 
in the time of Charlemagne. It is curious ‘that M. Alfred Maury has 
neglected to notice the forest deity whose colossal effigy is still preserved 
at the Cathedral of St. Omer, under the name of the Grand dieu de 
Thérouane. 


Such was the profound impression made upon minds by the majesty and horror 
of the forest of Ardenne, that we see it associated during the whole course of the 
middle ages with the adventures related by the romancers, and it was made the. 
ecene of a thousand fictions. It was represented as the haunt of wild beasts un- 
known to our climates, as lions, tigers, and leopards: 


Devers Ardene vit venir uns leuparz, 


says the song of Roland. In the romaunt of Parthenopex of Blois, that knight 
and King Clovis are represented as hunting in the forest, to which 
Cil qui erroient par mer 

N’i ossoient pas ariver, 

Por elefans, ne por lions, 

Ne por guivres, ne por dragons, 

Ne por autres mervelles grans 4 

Dont la forest ert formians. 


A description which, at the same time that it attests the ignorance of the romancer 
in matters of natural history, shows what strange fabulous traditions were attached 
to the dark forest of Ardenne. The peasants believed that they could hear the 
sound of the horn and the shouts of nocturnal huntsmen in its gloomy glades. 
Then suddenly they saw wild boars, deer, and stags fall dead, struck with an 
invisible sword. These credulous inhabitants of the forest identified the mys- 
terious huntsman with Saint Hubert, apostle of the country, who still exercised 
his olden profession of a huntsman. A celebrated legend records his miraculous 
conversion in this forest.”* 

. The ancient Celts selected the umbrageous sanctuaries of the forest 
as burial-places. Tumuli and various kinds of sepulchral mounds have 


been frequently met with in such places. A Druidical monument still 


* Upon the subject of the Forest of Ardenne, M. Maury refers to the fol- 
works:—Cesar “De Bell Gall.;” Strabo; Tacitus; Gregory Turon’s 
“ History of France;” the “ Annales Forestiéres,” several articles; “ Die Wilde 
Jagd in den Ardennen in the Neiderlandische The reader will remember 
that a similar well-known tradition attaches to the Hartz. Belpaire, “ 
les Changements de la Cote d’Anvers a Boulogne;” Bertrand, “ Précis de l’His- 
toire, &c., de la Ville de Ne -igguimeal iganiol, De la Force, “ Nouvelle 
Description de la France,” &c., 
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exists in a fine forest in Inverness-shire. ‘The Calvaire de la Motte, 
in the forest of Duault in Brittany, is surrounded by a dolmen, which 
the natives look upon as the stone upon which St. Guénolé passed from 
England to Brittany. The district of Kirby Moor, Heathwaith, and 
Woodland, in: North Lancashire, formerly covered with forests, presents 
the remains of a vast Celtic lahiabaveiel: (Jopling, in vol. xxxi. of the 
“ Archeologia.”) The Hunengraeber, or ancient tombs of Germany, 
are met with in similar positions. Innumerable other instances might 


be given. 

The Belgian peasantry still believe the remains of their once vast 
forests to be inhabited by mysterious beings, the Woodmannen or Bosch- 
goden, who come at night to plays tricks upon them. The Pfingsttanen, 
or firs of Pentecost, are the inheritors of those holy trees which, accor- 
ding to the Germanic belief, had the gift of language. It was still more 
particularly in the forest that the fairies loved to dwell. | 

Raymondin met Melusine in the forest of Colombiers, in Poitou. It was in 
that of Léon, in Brittany, that Gugemer, when hunting, met the fairy who plays so 
important a part in the mysterious adventure that befel him. It was in another 
forest that Graelent saw the fairy who carried him away from his home at 
Avallon. The marvels of the forest of Brécheliande, where the enchanter Merlin 
resided, are well known. A little wood in Lorraine is called to this day Haye.des 
_ Fées. A white lady, or fairy, used to show herself, according to the ts, 
near the forests that surround Ja roche du Diable, and a menhir, called Runkel (la 
Quenouiille, or the dis attests the existence of Druidic worship in the same 
lace. The celebrated Roche aux Fées was formerly in the midst of the forest of 

ceil, in Brittany, but is now an open ground. It was at the foot of trees that 
fairies loved to show themselves. Witness that fairy-tree where, in the time of 
Jeanne d’Arc, the superstitious inhabitants of Domremy had mass sung to drive 
away these mischievous creatures. These are only so many relics of the ancient 
worship paid by the Gauls to their forests.* 

It is. impossible to follow out M. Maury’s details relative to the 
great and numerous Gaulic forests. Two thousand years ago the Jura 
was only a mountainous forest, towering over the Ardenne on the one 
hand, and the Hereynian forest on the other. Icy winds, called the 
Joran or Juran of the mountain, swept down from the frozen swamps 
above, and congealed the traveller who ventured into those dark defiles. 
‘Lakes now nearly dried up filled the hollows of the mountains. The 
forests of the Jura (Saltus seguanus) were only separated by the Rhine 
from the Silva Marciana, now the Schwarzwald or Black Forest, 
which the Emperor Julian traversed on his way to the sources of the 
Ister. The Silva Hercynia, or Orcynia, once comprised all the forests 
of Central Germany. Charlemagne hunted there the urus. The word 
Hart, or Hartz, identical with forest in the Teutonic, and several walds 
and forsts, words bearing the same signification in modern German, 
as in the Spesshart, the Alman-wald, Lussart-wald, &c., &c., lead us to 
the existing vestiges of the once magnificent Hercynian forest. The 
Hartz, although a pine-forest, is still one of the finest and most inte- 
Testing woods in Germany. The stag, the wild boar, the lynx, the wild- 
eat, and the badger, frequent its recesses. It has been occasionally 
devastated by fire and hurricanes, and still more so by visitations of 


tree-eating or xylophagous insects—the Hylurgus piniperda of ento- 


” * Histoire de Mélusine,” par F. Nodot. “Le Lai de Gugemer,” and “Le Lai 
de Graelent,” in the “ Poésies de Marie de France;” and the “ Procts de Jeanne 
d’Are,” by Laverdy and by J. Quicherat, &c. i” 
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mologists. An invasion of this kind has been known to destroy a million 
and «a half of :pine-trees. And if there can thus exist a temporary 
infliction of the kind upon a forest, how-easy it is to seek for the 
of an epidemic among animals or the human_race in something analogous? 
The -abounds in ‘traditions, relics of Pagan worship, especially 
ing to the Brocken. 

The greater of the royal forests of old were in France only dis- 

memberments of the coms Ardenne. Different kings favoured different 


spots as hunting-places, distinguishing them as parks, and as garenna or 
‘warennas (warrens), words still retained, but in a different significa- 
tion in ‘this 'y; ‘and enacting iniquitous laws for ‘the preserva- 
tion of \timber and game, which the Normans carried over with them 
Sect ‘Such practices, however, belong to the remotest antiquity. 
The ian kings boasted of their large hunting-forests, and their 
satraps imitated the luxurious splendour of their masters, .as we read in 
Xenophon of the forest of Balesis. . 

The -Chronique rimée de Philippe Mouskes gives especially details 
of ‘the foundation of the New Forest by William the Conqueror and 
William Rufus, to the exclusion of numerous chapels, and the destruction 
of whole villages : | 

Cil rois Guillaumes, par desroi 
Les fist abatre et bos planter 
‘Des kaillos fist son gart-muer 
Et quant vint al cief de vii ans 
Si fu li bos créus et grans 
Ciess i mist et bisses et dains; 
Pors, counins, livres et ferains. 


Thus, according to the metrical chronicler, in the space of seven years 
the wood was already large and well grown, and the forest well filled 
with stags and deer, wild boar, rabbits, and other wild beasts. 

In ‘the ‘time of St. Louis, the ‘forest of Montargis was the favourite 
— ‘hunting-ground. A ‘fortress called Chastellier dominated the 
whole ‘extent from a central situation. This forest was frequented by 

irits as wellas others, and in this case they particularly favoured the 
‘Chéteau du Chat, not far ‘from ‘the Pierre du Vilain, sup to 
have been a Menhir or Druidical monument. Forests, of which the 
woods of ‘Vincennes and of Boulogne are vestiges, formed a girdle round 
ancient Paris, or Lutetia, of many miles in width. The'Castle of Eman, 
or ‘Emans, captured by Stephen, King of England, from Roger the 
Stammerer, had attached to it a forest that ‘fed five hundred:swine. The 
forests.of Fontainebleau, of Laye, of Mon , of Bondy, of Servais, 
— of ‘Retz, and of Compeigne, were all emer iminished by the wants 

of ‘the ‘metropolis, which has ‘now ‘to oupjlied by the woods of Bur- 

y and the Morvan. Lyons was once similarly surrounded b 

The forests of Poitou boasted of certain remarkable stags, with 

small ‘black heads, different from those of other provinces. A colony of 
peculiar people, who have e themselves ‘from time immemorial in 
the ‘manufacture of wooden ‘still exists ‘in the heart of the forest 
of Bellesme—a fragment of the Sylva Pertica, or Saltus Perticus, one 
‘of the most extensive forests of ancientGaul. The Knight Templars had 
an establishment ‘in this forest, called afterwards La Perche, or Le Bocage 
Percheron. The forest of Mans, celebrated for .an adventure by which 
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Charles VI. lost his reason, and which is also noticed in the romance of 
“*Berte aux grans Piés,” is now :altogether extinct. The forests of the 


ionges, "with their lakes and Se See be We 
Chawmis (Cal monte) Maur does in extent and 


agen pie MI 
cde by vs ent of — Tan. nea "That | 


Broich Liach, Setiael sik is more 
siulickely -dnecthgeh don a the m and heroic traditions of 
Armorica. The celebrated "une fa Wace, however, sought in 
et ee uent this mysterious forest; and 
disappointed, he chants, “Fol y allois, fol m’en revins.”’ The Monu- 
i iesdhe Qans of Sheen. described by M. Rallier, formerly existed 
in the forest of Fo That of Teil. contained ‘a Menhir, and 
embraced within its limits the Roche aux Fées d’Essé. The country of 
the unfortunate Waldenses was so called from its forests. 

Helvetia and the Savoy were once, indeed, ‘almost covered with forests, 
which clothed the valleys between the Jura and the Alps. ‘Such were the 
canton of Vaud(Pagus Waldensis) andthe Waldstetten, or Etats 
The forest of Gouggisberg is renowned in Swiss song. On ‘the Alps the 
forests attain a great elevation. The chalet of Handeck is embosomed 
in a forest of secular ‘pines, at an elevation of 4400 feet." Fortresses on 
the Rhine, once called Waldenburg, or forts of ‘the forest, and others 
designated as gates of the forest, have now become so many towns or 
cities. 


Bel 


‘The monks did a great deal in former times towards clearing away 
forests. At first a few hermits led the way, as Ursinus at the source of 
the Doubs, where is now Sainte Ursanne, and Saint Gerald in the Sauve 
Majeure (Sylva Major) of the Landes. Holy pioneers of the forest, 
many of the monks passed their livesin clearing portions of land, and sub- 

ing them to the purposes of agriculture. Pontius, Romanus, ond Lupi- 
cinus founded hermitages on the heights of the Jura. Sigonius placed 
his cell on the heights of the Balm, or Bau!mes. The valley of the Suze, 
called Nugeval or the Black ‘rege was opened by the axe of Imier and 
his valet Albert. Marius, similar labour, laid the foundations of 
Payerne. Saint Germain: ad his monks opened the valley of Montiers— 
Grand-val. Saint Gall and Saint Mang, his friend and disciple, traversed 
the woods of Zurich, ted to the borders of Lake Constance, 
ascended the mountains frequented only by wolves, bears, and wild boars, 
and opened the‘country to cultivation. A host of Swiss monasteries, as 
those of Roggenbourg near the Weissenhorn, of Einsiedlen in the Black 
Forest, and of Romsinmoutier, have no other ai. The feudal barons, 
struck with the services rendered to agriculture by the monks, in many 
instances founded monasteries heaniven The hol y forest, Heiligeforst, 
now called the forest of Haguenau, was in part cleared by ‘the monks of 
the Abbey of Saint Walbourg. 

Not only do vestiges of ancient forests attest the generally wooded 
character of Western Europe several centuries back, but it seems certain 
that a few trees still remain which belonged to those very times—patriarchs 





* The splendid beech-forest of La Grande Chartreuse rises to an elevation of 
1400 yards; beyond that it is succeeded by maples and pines. The beech also con- 
stitutes extensive forests in the low Pyrenees. 
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of the forest, eminently deserving respect. In most of the royal forests of 
France the inhabitants still point out what they call “ Royal Oaks,” with 
which historical recollections. op epee ee a and 
appearance attest a great antiquity. e tanist De Candolle 
has his belie that there exist at the present day oaks that have 
stood fifteen to sixteen centuries. The lime-tree of Trons, in the 
Grisons, already renowned in 1424, was fifty-one feet in circumference in 
1798. Pennant estimated the age of a yew at Fountain’s Abbey at 1214 
years. E measured another yew at Crowthurst, in Surrey, which 
was to be 1400 years old. But the yew of Fothergill was con- 
sidered to number 2600 years, and that of Braburn, in Kent, 3000 years. 
The oak of Welbeklane was about 1400 years old in the time of Evelyn. 
The oak of Goff, which still exists near the old palace of Oliver Cromwell, 
four miles from Enfield, was planted in 1066, by Sir Theodore Godfrey, 
or Goffby, who came into England with William the Conqueror. The 
tree whence glanced the arrow which slew William Rufus, is, it is well 
known, still shown in the New Forest. It would be positive sacrilege to 
destroy these monuments of antiquity.* 

Near Friburg is a lime-tree planted in 1476, to commemorate the 
battle of Morat. The renowned Cupressos de la Reina Sultana, 
which witnessed the love of a sultana for an Abercerrage, and the great 
Plane, of Buyuk Dereh, on the Bosphorus, are both threatened with 
destruction. The site of the Fountam of Daphne, near Antioch, and 
a hundred other of the lesser sites of antiquity, are still marked 
in the East by some aged tree of gigantic dimensions. Pausanias has 
enumerated the trees celebrated in Greece for antiquity: such was the 
Palm of Apollo at Delos, and the fig-tree of the Ruminal at Rome, 
which tradition connected with the nursing of Romulus and Remus. 
The banyans of India, the boababs of . Africa, and some other trees of 
intertropical countries, probably exceed all these-in age, and have been 
traced back by the number of their concentric layers to an almost fabu- 
lous antiquity. ‘No one can help experiencing feelings of regret at the 
disa ce of trees which were so long spared by our forefathers. 
Guillaume, the Breton, laments, in his ““Philppide,” the destruction of 
the elm of Gisors. In this country, the old trees of our rural church- 
esi have happily begun to excite the attention of the curious and the 
earned. ‘Their history has been in many instances successfully inquired 
into, and this is one great step towards the preservation of these living 
memorials of past times. 


* Such also are the oaks called le Charlemagne ; those which bear the names of 





Clovis, of Henry IV., and of Sully; the oaks de Ia reine Blanche, des Vendeurs, 
des Partisans, du Druide, et du Comte Thibaud. 





